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VOL. VII. 



CHAPTEE XYHL 

(continued.) 

The Lowlands of Scotland were , during the year which fol- 
lowed the parliamentary session of 1690, as quiet as they had "ui'jzT^ 
ever been within the memory of man : but the state of the High- ^^J'Jj^J^ 
lands caused much anxiety to the government. The civil war Uads. 
in that iHld region, after it had ceased to flame , had continued 
during some time to smoulder. At length, early in the year 
1691 , the rebel chiefs infoimed the Court of Bthkt Germains 
that, pMied as they vere on every aide, they could hold out 
no longer without succour from France. James had sent them 
asmallquantity of meal, brandy and tobacoo, and had frankly 
told them that he could do nothing more. Money was so scarce 
among them that six hundred pounds sterling would have been 
a most acceptable addition to their funds: but even such a sum 
he was unable to spare. He could scarcely, in such drcnm- 
stances, expect them to defend his cause agahist a government 
wnich had a regular army and a large revenue. He therefore 
informed them that he should not take it ill of them if they 
made their peaco with the new dynasty, pro'vided always that 
they were prepared to rise in insurrection as soon as he should 
oaU on them to do so.* 

• LIfk of Jtmei, II. 468, MS. 
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2 mSlOlLY OS ENGLAND, 

CHAP. Meanwhile It had been determined at Kensington , in epitc 
- of the opposition of the Master of Stair, to try the plan which 



Tarbet had recommended two years before, and which, if it 
had been tried when he recommended it, would probably have 
prevented much bloodshed and confusion. It was resolved that 
twelve or fifteen thousand pounds should be laid out in quieting 
the Highlands. This was a mass of treasure which to an inha- 
bitant of Appin or Lochaber seemed almost fabulous, and which 
indeed bore a greater proportion to the income of E.eppoch or 
Glengarry than fifteen hundred thousand pounds bore to the 
income of Lord Bedford or Lord Devonshire. The sum was 
ample: but the King was not fortunate in the choice of an 
agent.* 

Brcadai- John Earl of Breadalbane , the head of a younger branch of 
pi«/ed"iothe great House of Campbell, ranked high among the petty 
SISi tflT princes of the mountains. He coidd bring seventeen hundred 
claymores into the field ; and, ten years before the Revolution, 
he had actusdly marched into the Lowlands with this great 
force for the purpose of supporting the prelatical tyranny.** In 
those days he had affected zeal for monarchy and episcopacy: 
but in truth he cared for no government and no religion. He 
seems to have united two different sets of vices, the growth of 
two different regions, and of two different stages in the progress 
of society. In his castle among the hills he had learned the 
barbarian pride and ferocity of a Highland chief. In the Coun- 
cil Chamber at Edinburgh he had contracted the deep taint of 
treachery and corruption. After the Revolution he had, like 
too many of his fellow nobles, joined and lietrayed every party 
in turn, had sMorn fealty to William and Mar)', and had plotted 
agfidnst them. To trace all the turns and doublings of his 
couzsoy during the year 1689 and the esrlier part of 1690, vould 

• Bnnet, il. 88.; MMter of Stair to Breadalbano, Dee. 2» 1691. 
•« Bitniot, 1. lis. 
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be "Wearisome.* That course became somewhat less tortuous chap. 
"when the battle of the Boyae Iiad cowed the spirit of the Jaco- - 
bites. It now seemed probable that the Earl would be a loyal 
subject of theu: Majesties, till some great disaster should befall 
them. Nobody who knew him could trust hira: but few Scottish 
statesmen could then be trusted; and yet Scottish statesmen 
must be employed. His position and connections marked him 
out as a man who might, if he would, do much towards the 
work of quieting the Highlands ; and his interest seemed to be a 
guarantee for his zeaL He had, as he declared with every ap- 
pearance of truth, strong personal reasons for wishing to see 
tranquiUity restored. His domains were so situated that, while 
the civil war lasted, his vassals could not tend their herds or sow 
their oats in peace. His lands were daily ravaged: his cattle 
were daily driven away: one of his houses had been bun.ed 
down. It was probable, therefore , that he would do his best 
to put an end to hostilities.** 

He was accordingly commissioned to treat with the Jacobite 
chiefs , and was entrusted with the money which was to be dis- 
tributed among them. He invited them to a conference at his 
residence in Glenorchy. They came : but the treaty went on 
very slowly. Every head of a tribe asked for a larger share of 
the English gold than was to be obtained. Breadalbane was 
suspected of intending to cheat both the clans and the King. 
The dispute between the rebels and the government was com- 
plicated with another dispute still more embarrassing. The 
Camerons and Macdonalds were really at war, not with William, 
but with Mac Galium More; and no arrangement to which Mac 
Galium More was not a party could really produce tranquillity* 

• Crawford to IfelviUe, July 23. 2C89; The MMter of SUir to MelviU*, 
Aug, K. 1689; CardroM to Molrille. Sept. $. 1689; BalewtM*! llMM»fa»| 

AnnAnda1e*s Confession, Apg. 14. IRHO. 

BrewUlbwe to MdviUe, Sept. 17. 16^0» 
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r.HAP. A grave question therefore arose, whether the money on- 
trusted to Breadalbane should be paid directly to the discon- 
tented chiefs, or should be employed to satisfy the claims which 
Argyle had upon them. The shrewdness of Lochiel and the ar- 
rogant pretensions of Glengarry contributed to protract the dis- 
cussions. But no Celtic potentate was so impracticable as 
Macdonald of Glencoe, known among the mountains by the 
hereditary appellation of Mac Ian.* 

l«Beoe. i^ac Ian dwelt in the mouth of a ravine situated not far from 
the southern shore of Lochleven, an arm of the sea which 
deeply indents the western coast of Scotland, and separates 
Argyleshire ISrom Invemessshire. Near his house were two or 
three small hamlets inhabited by his tribe. The whole popu- 
lation which he governed was not supposed to exceed two 
hundred souls. In the neighbourhood of the little cluster of 
villages was some copsewood and some pasture land: but a 
little further up the defile no sign of population or of frultful- 
ness was to be seen. In the Gaelic tongue Glencoe signifies 
the Glen of Weeping; and in truth that pass is the most dreary 
and melancholy of all the Scottish passes, the very Valley of 
the Shadow of Death. Mists and storms brood over it tliroiigh 
the greater part of the finest summer; and even on those rare 
days when the sun is bright, and when there is no cloud in the 
sky, the impression made by the landscape is sad and awful. 
The path lies along a stream which issues from the most sullen 
and gloomy of mountain pools. Huge precipices of naked 
stone frown on both sides. Even in July the streaks of snow 
may often be discerned in the rifts near the summits. All 
down the sides of the crags heaps of ruin mark the headlong 
paths of the torrents. Mile after mile the traveller looks in 
yauifor the smoke of one hat, for one human form i?rapped in 

• The Miurter of Stair to natnilton, Ang. lesi; Hill to MoItHIoi 
Jano SC. teoi; Tbo Master of Stair to arcaOnlbwiff , Ang. 94. ie9t« 
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a plaid, and listens in vain for the bark of a shepherd's dog or otap. 
the bleat of a Iamb. Mile after mile the only sonnd that in- — jg^* - 
dicates life is the faint cry of a bird of prey from some storm- 
beaten pinnacle of rook. The progress of civilisation, which 
has turned so many irastes into fields yellow with harvests or 
gay with apple blossoms, has only made Glencoe more deso* 
late. All the science and industry of a peaceful age can extract 
nothing valuable from that wilderness: but, in an age of 
violence and rapine, the wilderness itself was valued on accoimt 
of the shelter which it afforded to the plunderer and his 
plunder. Nothing could be more natural than that the dan to 
which this rugged desert belonged should have been noted for 
predatory habits^ For, among the Highlanders generally, to 
rob was thonght at least as honourable an employment as to 
cultivate the soil; and, a11 thA TTighlfm^le^ , the Mfwdonalds 
of Glencoe had the least prodnetive soil, and the most oon- 
venient and secure den of robbers. SuocessiTe governments 
had tried to punish this wild race: but no large force had ever 
been employed for that purpose; and a small force was easily 
resisted or eluded by men £uniliar wiUi every recess and every 
outlet of the natursl fortress in which Ihey had been bom and 
bred. The people of Glencoe would probably have been less 
troublesome nei^ibours if they had Uved among their own 
kindred. But they were an outpost of the Clan Donald, se- 
parated from every other branch of fhrar own fronily, and almost 
sntzounded by the domains of the hostile race of Diaimid.* 

* **T]ie real troth is, they were n braneh of the Macdonalds (who wero 
a brftvs oourageous people always), leated among the Campbell*, who 
(I aMmtlM GtonwM nMn) ore all Papiats, if they have any nllfi<m, wen 
always counted a people much given to rapine and plundert or sorncrs as 
wc call it, and much of a piece with your highwaymen in England. Several 
goYemmeiiti de«Irc4 to bring them to jnetieei but fheir eoantry wee Inee- 
cessible to small parties." Sco An impartial Account of acme of the Trans- 
ectiona in Scotland conocrning the Earl of Breadalbane« YLscouut and 
Maeter of StAtr, Gleaoo Hen, Ace.. London, 1Q85. 
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cnAP. Tliey were impeiled by hereditary enmity, as well as by want, 
to live at the expense of the tribe of Campbell. Breadalbane's 
pfoperty had suffered greatly from their depredations; and he 
was not of a temper to forgiTe such uyuriet. When , thereforei 
the Chief of Glenooe made his appearance at the congress in 
Glenorchy, he was ungraciously receiyed. The Earl, who 
ordxnaxily bore himself with the solemn dignity of a Castilian 
grandee, forgot, in his resentment, his wonted gravity, forgot 
hispttblio character, forgot the laws of hospitality, and, with 
angry reproaches and menaces, demanded reparation for the 
herds which had been driven firom his lands by Mao Iaii*s fol« 
lowers. Mac Ian was seriously apprehensive of some personal 
outrage , and was glad to get safe back to his own glen. * His 
pride had been wounded; and the promptings of interest con- 
curred with those of pride. As the head of a people who lived 
by pillage, he had strong seasons for wishing that the country 
might continue to be in a perturbed state. He had little chance 
of receiving one gmnea of the money which was to be dis- 
tributed among the malecontents. For his share of that money 
would scarcely meet Breadalbane^s demands for compensation; 
and there could be little doubt that, whoever might be unpaid, 
Breadalbane would take care to pay himself! Mac Ian there- 
fore did his best to dissuade his allies from accepting terms 
from which he could himself expect no benefit; and his in- 
fluence was not smalL His own tassals, indeed, were few in 
number: but he came of the best blood of the Highlands: he 
had kept up a close connection with hia more powerful kinsmen; 
nor did they like him the less because he was a robber; Ibrhe 
never robbed them; and that robbery, meie^ as robbery, was 
a wicked and disgraoeftil act, had never entered into the mind 
of any Celtic chiefL Mae Ian was therefore held in high eateem 
by the confbdeiatei. Hto age was Teneiable: his aspect was 

* Report «f fh« OoniiiilMloiiem« sifaed tC Helyrood* Juno SO* IStSt 
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uajeatio; and he possessed in large measure those intelleoCoal 
qualities which, in rude societies, give men an ascendency 
over their fellows. Breadalbane found himself, at every step 
of the negotiation , thwarted by the arts of his old enemy, 
and abhorred the name of Glencoe more and more every 
day.* 

But the government did not trust solely to Breadalbane*8 
diplomatic skill. The authorities at Edinburgh put forth a 
proclamation exhorting the clans to submit to King William 
and Queen Mary, and offering pardon to every rebel who, on 
or before the thirty-first of December 1691 , should swear to live 
peaceably under the government of their Majesties. It was 
amiounced that those who should hold out after that day would 
be ti'eated as enemies and traitors.** Warlike preparations 
were made, which showed that the threat was meant in earnest. 
The Highlanders were alarmed, and, though the pecuniary 
terms had not been satisfactorily settled, thought it prudent to 
give the pledge which was demanded of them. No chief, 
indeed, was willing to set the example of submission. Glen- 
garry blustered, and pretended to fortify his house.*** "I will 
not," saidLochiel, "break the ice. That is a point of honour 
with me. But my tacksmen and people may use their free- 
dom."! His tacksmen and people understood him, and re- 
paired by hundreds to the Sheriff to take the oaths. The 
Macdonalds of Sleat, Clanronald, Keppoch, and even Glen- 
garry, imitated the Camerons; and the chiefs, after trying 
to outstay each other as long as they durst, imitated their 
TESsals. 

The thixty-first of December arrived; and still the Mao- 
■ Gallitnaf B«divlTa«$ Bnraet, il. 88«| Bepoft of tlis OommlMlMi ef 

*" Report of the Glencoe Commission, 

Hill to Melville, Mny 15. 1691, 
t BlU to U«lviU«, JuM 8. 3691. 
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donalds of Glencoe had not come in. The punctilious pride of 
Mao Ian was doubtless gratified by the thought that he had 
continued to defy the government after the boastful Glengarr^^ 
the ferocious Keppoch , the magnanimoua Lochiel had yielded: 
but he bought his gratification dear. 

At length, on the thirty-first of December, he repaired to 
Fort M'^illiam, accompanied by his principal vassals, and 
offered to take the oatha. To his dismay he found that there 
was in the fort no person competent to administer them. 
Colonel Hillf the Governor, was not a magistrate; nor was 
there any magistrate nearer than Inverary. Mac Ian, now fully 
sensible of the folly of whi^ he had been guilty in postponing 
to the very last moment an act on which his life and hJs estate 
depended, set oflf for Inverary in great distress. He carried 
with him a letter from Hill to the Sheriff of Argyleshire, Sir 
Colin Campbell of Ardkinglass, a respectable gentleman, who, 
in the late reign , had suffered severely for his Whig principles. 
In this letter the Colonel eiqiressed a goodnatured hope that, 
even out of season, a lost she^, and so fine a lost sheep, would 
be gladly received. Mae Ian made all the haste in his power, 
and did not stop even at his own house, though it lay nig^ to 
the toad. But at that time a journey through Argyleshire in 
the depth of winter was necessarily dow. The old man's pro- 
gress tq^ steep mountains and along boggy valleys was ob- 
stmoted by snow storms; and it was not tUltiie sixth of January 
that he piresented himself before the Sheriff at Inverary. The 
Sheriff heidtated. His power, he said, was limited by the 
terms of the proclamation, and he did not see how he eodd 
swear a rebel who had not submitted within the prescribed time. 
Mae Ian begged earnestly and with tears that he might be 
sworn. His people, he said, would follow his example. If 
any of them proved refiractory, he would himself send the 
recusant to prisonj or ship him off for Flanders. His entreaties 
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and Hill's letter overcame Sir Colin s Bcrupies. The oath was cdap, 
administered; and a certificate was transmitted to the Conn oil "7'"* 
at Edinburgh, settinp: forth the special circumstances which 
had induced the Sheril[ to do what he knew not to be strictly 
regular.* 

The news that Mac Ian had not submitted within the pre- 
scribed time was received with cruel joy by three powerftil 
Scotchmen who were then at the English Court. Breadalbane 
had gone up to London at Christmas in order to give an account 
of his stewardship. There he met his kinsman Argyle. Arg}de 
was, in personal qualities, one of the most insigidficantof the 
long line of nobles who have borne that great name. He was 
the descendant of eminent men, and the parent of eminent 
men. He was tha gxandson of one of the ablest of Scottish po- 
liticians; the son of one of the bravest and most truehearted of 
Soottiflh patriots; the father of one Mao Galium More renowned ' 
as ft warrior and as an orator, as the model of every courtly 
grace, and as the judicious patron of arts and letters, and of 
another Mac CaUum More distinguished by talents for business 
and command, and by skill in the exact ecieiicea. Both of 
such an ancestry and of such a progeny Argyle m» miworUty. 
He had even been guilty of the crime, common enough among 
Scottish politicians, but in him singularly disgraceful, of 
tampering with the agents of James while professing loyalty to 
William. Still Argyle had the importance inseparable from 
high rank, vast domains, extensive feudal rights,' and almost 
boundless patriarchal auttiority. To him, as to his oouin 
Breadalbane , the intelligenee that the tribe of Glencoe was out 
of the protection of the law was most gratifying; and the 
Master of Stair more than sympathised with them both. 

• Barnet, U. 8, 9.; Beport of the Glencco CommisBion. The authorltlrs 
quoted in this part of the lieport were the dcpusiiions of Hill , of Campbell 
of Ard&ini;l«iM, «ad of Mm I«n*f two coiit* 
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Thefeelingof Argyle andBreadAlbaoe is perfectly intelligible. 
They were the heads of a great clan; and they had an oppor* 
tunity of destroying a neighbouring clan with which tbcy mate 
at deadly feud. Bxeadalbane had received peculiar provocation. 
His estate had been repeated 1 y d c vastated ; and he had just been 
thwarted in a negotiation of high moment. Unbappily there was 
scarcely any excess of ferocity for which a precedent could not 
be found in Celtio tradition. Among all wadike barbarians 
xevenge is esteemed the most sacred of duties and the most 
exquisite of pleasures ; and so it had long been esteemed among 
the Highlanders. The history of the dans abounds wilh 
firightflil tales » some peihaps &bn]oua or ezaggeiatedi some 
ceetainly true, of vindictiTe massaores and assasunations. The 
MaodonsldsofGlengany, for example, having been affironted 
b]r the people of Culloden, surrounded CuUoden church on a 
Sunday, shut the doors , and burned the whole congregation 
alive. "While the flames were ra^g, the hereditary mundan 
of the murderers modsed the shrieks of the perishing crowd 
with the notes of his bagpipe.* AbandofMacgregors, having 
cut off the head of an enemy, laid it, the mouth filled with 
bread and dteeie, on his sistei^s table, andhadthesatas&ction 
of seeing her go mad with horror at the dg^t They then 
canied the g^iasUy trophy in triumph to their chief. The whole 
dan met under the roof of an andent chuidL Every one in 
turn laid bis hand on the dead man's scdp, and vowed to defend 
Ihe slayers.** The Inhabitants of Eigg seised some Madeods, 
bound them hand and foot, and turned them adrift in a boat to 
be swallowed up by the waves or to peridi of hunger. The 
Madeods retaliated by driving the population of Eigg into a 

* Jolmftoft** iPoar to tti* R<bride«. 

Proclamation of the Privy Cotmcll of Scotland, Feb. 4. 11589. I givo 
this referenco on tbo authority of Sir Walter Scott. See the prefaoe to the 
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eavem, lighting a fire at the entrance, and suffocating the chap. 
whole race, men, women and children* It is much less ^^l^ ' 
itrange that the two great Earla of the house of Campbell, 
animated by the passions of Highland chieftains , should have 
planned a Highland revenge , than that they should have found 
an accomplice, and something more than an aceompliee,. in 
the Master of Stair. 

The Master of Stair was one of the first men of his time , a 
jurist, a statesman, a fine scholar, an eloquent orator. His 
polished manners and liTely conrenation were the delight of 
aristocratic al societies ; and none who met him in such societies 
would hare thou^^t it possible that he could bear the chief part 
in any atrocious crime. His political principles were lax, yet 
not more lax than those of moat Scotch politicians of that age. 
Cruelty had never been imputed to him. Those who most 
didiked him did him the justice to own that, where his schemes 
of policy were not concerned, he was a very goodnatured man.** 
There is not Hie sfif^iteBt reason to believe that he gained a 
^gle pound Scots by the act which has covered his name with 
infamy. He had no personal reason to wish the GQencoe men 
ilL There had been no Ibud between them and his fiunily. BiB 
properly lay in a district where tiiehr tartan was new aeeik Tet 
he hated them with a hatred as fierce andimplacable as if they 
had laid waste his fields, burned his mansioni muxdmd hhi 
child in the cradle. 

To what cause are we to asaiba ao strange- an ant^^atliy? 
This queation perplexed the Master's eontempoiarieai and any 
answer which may now be offered oi^ibt to be oflisred with 
diffidence.*** The most probable conjecture is that be was 

* Jobnson'a Tour to the Hebrides. 
** Loekb«rl*t K«molra. 

"What under heaven was the Master's byass In this matter? I can 
Imagine none.** — Impartial Account, lCtf5. **Nor can sny man of candour 
•ad Ingenuity imagine that the Earl of Stair, who had neither estate, friends 
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nisp. actuated by an inordinate, an unscrupulous, a remorseless 
" ^mL ' VfhsX seemed to him to be the interest of the state. ThU 

explanation may startle those who have not considered how 
large a proportion of the blackest crimes recorded in history is to 
be asciibed to ill regulated public spirit We daily see men do for 
their party, for their sect, for their country, for their favourite 
schemes of political and social reform, what they would not do 
to enrich or to avenge themseWes. At a temptation directly 
addressed to our private cupidity or to our private animosity, 
whatever virtue we have takes the alarm. But, virtue itself 
may dontiibute to the fall of him who imagines that it is in his 
power, by violatuig some general rule of morality , to confer an 
important benefit on a church, on a commonwealth, on man- 
kind. He silences the remonstr^ces of consdenoe, and hardens 
his heart against the most toudung spectades of misery, by 
repeatmg to himself that his intentions are pure,that his objects 
are noble, that he ia doing a little evil for the eake of a great 
good. By degrees he comes altogether to forget the turpitude 
of the means in the excellence of the end, and at length per- 
petrates without one Internal twinge acts which would Aock a 
buccaneer. There ia no reason to believe that Bomuuo would« 
for the best arGhblshopric m chri8tendom,have iudted ferodous 
maxaudera to plunder and alau^ter a peaoefiii and Industrious 
population, tiiat BTerazd DIgby would for a dukedom have 
blown a large assembly of people into the air, or thatBobes- 
piene would have murdered for hire one of the thousands whom 
he murdered fitom philanthropy. 

The Master of Stair seems to have proposed to himself a 
truly great and good end, the pacification and dvilisaUon of the 

•Up nor «ninity In that eauntqr* nor so much as knowledge of theae 

persons, and who was ncv^r noted for crnelty in his tcrapor, should 
have thirsted after the blogd of tUcso wrctcliee*" — Cooiplcte Uistory of 
Soropei 1707. 
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Highlands. He 'waSf by the acknowledgment of those "who cttap. 
most hated hun, a man of large views. He justly thought it 
monstrous that a third part of Scotland should be in a state 
scarcely less savage than New Guinea, that letters of fire and 
BVord ^ibould, through a third part of Scotland, be, century 
after century, a species of legal process, and that no attempt 
Bhould be made to apply a radical remedy to such evils. The 
independence afiected by a crowd of petty sovereigns , the con- 
tumacious resistance which tiicy were in the habit of offering to 
the authority of the Crown and of the Court of Session, their 
wan, their robberies 9 their fireraisings, their practice of exact- 
ing black mail from people more peaceable and more usefiil 
than themselves , naturally excited the disgust and indignation 
of an enlightened and pqlitio gownsman, who waB| bo& by the 
constitutloh of hia mind and by tiie habita of hla profession, 
a low of Uw and order. SBsolject was no less than a com- 
plete dissolution and reconstmotlon of sodefy in the BSgh- 
lands, such a dissolution and reconstmetion as, two generation^ 
later, followed the batUe of Culloden. In his ^ew Ihe dans, 
as thay eikted, were the plagues of the kingdom; and of all 
the dans, the worst was that whidi inhabited G^coe. He 
had, it is said, been particularly struck by a fiightfbl instance 
of the lawlessness snd fjaiodty of those maratiders. One 
of them, who had been concerned in some act of violence or 
rapine , had given inlbrmation against his companions. He had 
been bound to a tree and murdered. The olddiief had given 
« the first stab; and scores of dirks had then been plunged into 
the wretch's body.* By the mountaineers such an act was 

• Dalrymple, in his Memoirs, relates this story t without refer rinp to 
any authority. His authority probably was family tradition. That reports 
were enmot la 1S9S of horrible erlmee eemmltted by tte MeedoiialdB ef 
Glcncoo, is certain from the Unrnct MS. Harl. Cj^iSi. "Thoy had Indeed 
been guilty of many black marthers," wore BarncVa words, written in 1093, 
lU afterwArd* tofteued down tbis exprossion* 
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probably regarded as a legitimate exercise of patriarchal juris- 
diction. To the Master of Stair it seemed that people among 
whom such things were done and were approved ought to be 
treated like a pack of wolves, snared by any device, and 
slaughtered without mercy. He was well read in history, and 
doubtless knew how great rulers had, in his own and other 
countries, dealt with such banditti. He doubtless knew with 
what energy and what severity James the Fifth had put down 
the mosstroopers of the border, how the chief of Henderland 
had been hung over the gate of the castle in which he had pre- 
pared a banquet for the King; how John Armstrong and his 
thirty six horsemen, when they came forth to welcome their 
sovereign, had scarcely been allowed time to say a single 
prayer before they were all tied up and turned off. Nor probably 
was the Secretary ignorant of the means by which Sixtus the 
Fil'th had cleared the ecclesiastical state of outlaws. The 
eulogists of that great pontiff tell us that there was one 
-formidable gang which could not be dislodged from a stront;- 
hold among the Apennines. Beasts of burden were therefore 
loaded with poisoned food and wine, and sent by a road which 
ran close to the fastness. The robbers sallied forth, seized the 
prey, feasted and died; and the pious old Pope exulted greatly 
when he heard that the corpses of thirty ruffians , who had been 
the terror of many peaceful villages, had been found lying 
among the mules and packages. The plans of the Master 
of Stair were conceived in the spirit of James and of Sixtus; 
and the rebellion of the mountaineen furnished what seemed to ^ 
be an excellent opportunity for carrying those plans into effect. 
Mere rebellion, indeed, he could ha?e easily pardoned. On 
Jacobites, as Jacobites, he never showed any mdination to bear 
hard. He hated the Highlanders, not as enemies of this or that 
dynasty, but as enemies of lair, of industry and of trade. In 
his private conreBpondemse ho applied to them the short and 
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terrible form of words in which the implacable Roman pro- cha?, 
nounced the doom of Carthage. His project was no less than 
this, that the whole hill country from sea to sea, and the neigh- 
bouring islands, should be wasted with fire and sword, that 
the Camerons, the Macleans, and all the branches of the race 
ofMacdonaid, should be rooted out. He therefore looked with 
no friendly eye on schemes of reconciliation, and, while others 
were hoping that a little money would set everjthing right, 
hinted very intelUgibly his opinion that whatever money was 
to be laid out on the clans would be best laid out in the form 
of bullets and bayonets. To the last moment he continued to 
flatter himself that the rebels would be obstinate, and would 
thus fiuTiish him with a plea for accomplishing that great social 
revolution on which his heart was set* The letter is still extant 
in which he directed the commander of the forces in Scotland 
how to act if the Jacobite chiefs should not come in before the 
end of December, lliere is something strano;ely terrible in the 
calmness and conciseness >vith which the instructions are given. 
"Your troops will destroy entirely the country of Lochaber, 
Lochiel's lands, Keppoch's, Glengarr}'8 and Glencoe's, Your 
power shall be large enough. I hope the soldiers will not 
trouble the government with prisoners."** 

This despatch had scarcely been sent off when news arrived 
in London that the rebel chiefs, after holding out long, had at 
last appeared before the Sherifis and taken the oaths. Loohiel, 

* That the plan originally framed by the lilasler of Stair waa aach as I 
Itave MprMented it, la olear from parte of his letters whfch are qnoted in 

the Report of 1695; and from his lettcra to Breadalbane of October 27., 
Decembers., and Decembers. 1(191. Of these letters to Breadalbane tbo 
Ia£t tvro are In Dalrymple's Appendix. The first is in the Appendix to the 
int Tolsme of Kr. Barton*a Talaabie Hfatory of Sootland* **R appeared,** 
gays Burnet (li. 157.), "that a black dcsipn was laid, not only to cut oflf the 
men of Glenooe, bat a great many more clans, reckoned to be in all above 
lix thotttand penoni*** 

Thia letter ta In the Report of KM. 
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CnAp. the most eminent man among them, had not only declared that 
he would live and die a true subject to King William, but had 
announced his intention of visiting England, in the hope of 
being permitted to kiss His Majesty's hand. In London it was 
announced exultingly that every clan, without exception, had 
submitted in time; and the announcement was generally 
thought most satisfactory.* But the Master of Stair was 
bitterly disappointed. The Highlands were then to continue 
to be what they hf^d been, the shame and curse of Scotland. 
A golden opportunity of subjcctinti^ them to the law had been 
suffered to escape, and might never return. If only theMac- 
^ donalds would have stood out, nay, if an example could but 
have been made of the two worst Macdonalds, Keppoch and 
Olencoe, it would have been something. But it seemed that 
even Keppoch and Glencoe, marauders who in any well 
governed country would have been hanged thirty years before, 
were safe.** While the Master was brooding over thoughts like 
these, Argyle brought him some comfort* The report that 
Mao Ian had taken the oaths within the prescribed time was 
erroneous. The Secretary was oonsoled. One clan, then, was 
at the mercy of the government^ and that clan the most lawless 
of all. One great act of justice ^ nay of chanty, might be per- 
fonned. One tenihle and memorable example might be 
giYen.*** 

Yet there was a difficulty. Mao Ian had taken the oaths. 
He had taken them, indeed, too late to be entitled to plead the 
letter of the royal promise : but the &ct that he had taken them 
was one whioh eiddently ought not to have been concealed firom 

* London Gazette, Jannary 14. and 18. 169^. 
**I eoHld have wlalied th« Maedonalda had not divided; and I am 

Borry that Keppoch and Mackian of Glenco arc safe." — Letter of tlie 
Master of Stair to Lovingstonc, Jan. 9. 169J, qnotod in the Report of 1695. 

Letter of the Master of Stair to Levingstone. Jan. 11. 169^, quoted ia 
HwBeportof 
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those who were to decide his fate. By a dark intrigue, of which 
the history is but imperfectly known , but which was , in all pro- 
bability, directed by the Master of Stair, the evidence of Mao 
laii^s tardy submission was suppressed. The certificate which 
the Sheriff of Argyleshire had transmitted to the Council at 
Edinburgh, was never laid before the board, but was privately 
submitted to some persons high in office, and particularly to 
Lord President Stair, the father of the Secretary. These por- 
Bons pronounced the certificate inegulari and, indeed, abso- 
kltely null ; and it was cancelled. 

Meanwhile the Master of Stair was forming, in concert with 
Breadalbane andArg5'le,a plan for the destruction of the people 
of Glencoe. It was necessary to take the King's pleasure, not, 
indeed, as to the details of what was to be done, but as to the 
question whether Mac Ian and his people should or should not 
be treated as rebels out of the pale of the ordinary law. The 
Master of Stair found no difficulty in the royal closet. "William 
had, in all probability, never heard the Glencoe men mentioned 
eicept as banditti. He knew that they had not come in by the 
prescribed day. That they had come in after that day he did 
not know. If he paid any attention to the matter, he must 
have thought that so fair an opporUmity of putting an end 
to the devaaitations and depredations ficom which a quiet and 
mdustrioiM population had suffered so much ought not to 
be lost 

An order was laid before him for signature. He signed it, 
bvti if Burnet may be trusted, did not read it. Whoever 
has seen anything of public business knows that princes and 
ministers daily sign, and indeed must sign, documents which 
tbey have not read: and of all documents a document relating 
to » small tiibe of mountaineers, living in a wilderness not set 
down in any map, was least likely to interest a Sovereign whoso 
mind was full of schemes on which the fata of Europe might 
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CRAP, depend.* But , even on the supposition that he read the order 
' to which he affixed his name , there seems to be no reason for 
blaming him. That order, directed to the Comihander of the 
Forces in Scotland, runs thus : "As for Mac Ian of Glencoe and 
that tribe, if they can be well distinguished from the other 
Highlanders, it will be proper, for the vindication of public 
justice, to extirpate that set of thieves." These words naturally 
bear a sense perfectly innocent, and would, but for the horrible 
event which followed, have been universally understood in that 
sense. It is undoubtedly one of the first duties of every govern- 
ment to extirpate gangs of thieves. This does not mean that 
every thief oup^ht to be treacherously assassinated in his sleep, 
or even thatevcn thief ought to be publicly executed after a fair 
txial, but that every gang, as a gang, ought to be completely broken 
up, and that whatever severity is indispensably necessary for 
that end ought to be used. If "William had read and weighed 
the words which were submitted to him by his Secretary, he 
would probably have understood them to mean that Gleucoe 
was to be occupied by troops , that resistance , if resistance wm 
attempted, was to be put down with a strong hand, th&t severe 
punishment was to be inflicted on those leading members of the 
clan who oould be proved to have been guilly of gsWKt erimes, 
that some active young freebooters, who were more used to 
handle the broad sword than the plough| sod who did not seem 
likely to settle down into quiet labourers, were to be sent to the 
amy in the Low Countries, that others were to be transported 
to the Ameiioaa plantatioiiBi sad that thoso Maodonalds who 

• Burnet, In lS9d, wrote thoa aboitt William: — "He •uffeis iMItorf 
to run tjll there i» a great heap of papers; and then he signs them as much 
too fam &• he wa« before too slow In despatching them." Burnet MS. HarU 
68S#. Then to no algn •MMr of pFoemtlnttlim or of mdne iHWte la Wil- 
liam's correspondence with Hcinsius. The truth Js, that the King under- 
ftood Continental politics thoronghly, and gare td» wholo mind to 
tlMOU T» Englisb tesiiiMt he attonded ten, and to SooMi bwlnMS leiut 
efali* 
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mm suffered to remaixi in their natiye valley were to be disarmed chap. 
and required to give hostages for good behaviour. A plan very 
needy reeembling this had, we know, actually been the rab- 
Jeet of mvtch discussion in the political cirdes of Edinburgh.* 
Tbeie em be little donbt that William would have deserved well 
ofhibpeoi^if Iieluid, fnUdtmanneVi extttpatod not only the 
ttibe of HablaD 9 bat every ffigldand tribe whose calling was 
to steal eatlie andbnm faooses. 

The eiEtiipation planned by fhe Master of Stair was of a 
dMterent Und. Bh design was to butolier the whole race of 
IhlevM, the whole damnable rsoe. Sodi was the language in 
whkh h» hatred vented itsell He sta^d the geography of 
the %ild ooontty which smxoanded GBeneoei and made hu ar- 
rangements with inflBiiial skilL Ifpo8sSile> the blow must be 
qpkkf and crashing, and altogether unexpected. But if Mao 
Ian shoidd ^^lehend dangerandshould attempt to take xefhge 
ni the tefritories of his nelghboors, he most find every road 
oanedf The pass of Bonnoeh must be secured. TbB Laird of 
Weems, whowespowefflilinStraOiTay, must be ttdd that, if 
hehaxbous the outlaws, hedoes so athispeilL Breadalbaae 
pfomlsed to eol off fiw retveat of Ihe fiigitives on one side, Mao 
Chfium Ifore on aaolher. It was fortnnate, the Secretary wrote, 
thiit it was whittei Ihis was the time to maul the wretches. 
Site nights were so long, the moontahi tops so ooldaAd stormy, 
thafteven the hardiestmen could not long bear eaqNMore to the 
open afarwlthoiitaroofor a spark of fife. That the women and 
the dhSAMi coaMfind shelter in the desert waequite impossible* 
Whfle he iMote tints, no tiioughl that he iras committing a 
great iMoedness crossed his ndnd. He watf heppy in the ^ 
ptobetiott of'hIsMft eonacieiioe. l>uty, justice, nay diteity 
and mercy, were the namee under which he dSsgulMd his 

* Impartial Accoaut, 1686. 

2* 
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cruelty ; nor is it by any means improbable that the disguifle im* 
posed upon himself.* 

Hill, who commanded the forces assembled at Fort William, 
was not entrusted with the execution of the design. He seems 
to have been a humane man; he was much distressed when be 
learned that the government was determined on severity; and 
it was probably thought that his heart might failhim in the most 
critical moment. He was directed to put a strong detachment 
under the orders of his second in command, Lieutenant Colonel 
Hamilton. To Hamilton a significant hint was conveyed that 
he had now an excellent opportunity of establishing his cha- 
racter in the estimation of those who were at the head of affairs. 
Of the troops entrusted to him a large proportion were Camp* 
bells, and belonged to a regiment lately raised by Arg}'le, and 
oalled by Argyle's name. It wai probably thought that, on 
such an occasion , bumaailrf might prove too strong for the mere 
habit of military obedience, and that little reliance could be 
placed on hearts which had not been ulcerated by a fend such as 
had long raged between the people of Meolen end the people oi 
Mac CaUum More. 

Had Hamilton marched openly against the Glencoe men and 
put them to the edge of the awoid, the act would probably not 
have wanted apologists, and most certainly would not htt?e 
wanted precedents. But the Master of Stair had strongly re* 
comnended e different mode of proceeding. If the least alam 
wese i^Ten, the nest of robbers would be found empty ; and to 
hunt them down in so wild a region would, even with ett the 
help that Breadalbane and Argyle could give, be a long and 
diffieult busineas. **Better he wrote , not meddle with them 
then meddle to no puxpose. When the thing ia molded, let it 
be secret and aodden^"** He wee obeyed; end it woe de* 

• See his icttera quoted la fh« E«p«rt of 1695, and In tbs Memoiia of 

^oUaMOcro of Glencoe* 
B«port of IW 
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tenniaed that the Glencoe men should perish, nothy militarjr 
execution , but by the most dMtaxdly and perfidioiu fozm of as^ 

fa.'^sination. 

On the first of Febmary a hundred and twenty soldiers of 
A^le*8 regiment) oommanded by a captain named Campbell 
and a lieutenant named Lindaay, marched to Glencoe. Cap- 
tun Campbdl was commonly called in Scotland Gleniyon, from 
ttiB pass in wMdi his propoty lay. He had erexy qualification 
for the sorrioe on which he was employed^ an unbliishing^ fote- 
head| a smooth lying tongue, and a heart of adamant He was 
also one of the few Campbdls who weie likely to be tnsted 
andweloomedbytheMaodonalds: far his niece was manied to 
Alexander, the second son of Mac Ian. 

The sij^tofthe red coats approaching caused some amdety 
among the population of the Tdley. John, the eldest son of 
the Chief, came, accompanied by twenty clansmen, to meet 
the strtngen, and asked what this Tidt meant lieutenant 
Lindsay answered that the soldiers came as friends, and 
wanted nothing but quarters. They were kindly recelTcd, and 
wsce lodged under the thatched roofr of the little community. 
Qlenlyon and several of his men were taken into the house of a 
tadtsman who waa named, from the duster of cabins over 
which he exeicfaed anlhoiity, Ihwziggen. Lindsay was ac- 
commodated nearer to tiie abode of the old diiefL Auchinfzia* 
ter, one of the principal men of the clan, wlio governed ihe 
OBSiU hamlet, of Auchamion, feund room Iherelbr a party com- 
manded by a sojcaat named Baibour. Brovisiona were liberally 
suppled* There was no want of beef, whidi had probably &t- 
teaed in distant pastures; nor waa any payment demanded: fior 
inhospiftaltty, aslnthierery, the Gaelic maranders rivalled the 
Bedflidns. IHaing twehra days the soldiers lived ftamUariiy 
with ttie people of tiie §^n. Old llae Ian, who had before 
' felt many misgivings as to the relation in wldch he stood to the 
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CHAP, government, seems to have been pleased yrith the visit. The 
officers passed much of their time with him and his family. 
The long evenings were cheerfully spent by the peat fire with 
the help of some packs of cards which had found their way to 
that remote comer of the worlds and of some French brandy 
which was probably part of James's farewell gift to his Highland 
duppofkers. Glenlyon appeared to be warmly attached to his 
niece and her husband Alexander. Bvery day he came to their 
honse to take his morning dranglit. lileaawhile he observed 
with minute attention all the avenues by which, when the 
eignal for the slaughter should be given , the Macdonalds might 
attempt to escape to the hills; end lie reported the lesultol his 
observations to Hamilton. 

Hamilton fixed five o'clock in the morning of the thirteenth 
of February for the deed* He hoped that, before that time, 
he should reach Glencoe with four hundred men, and should 
have stopped all the earths in which the old fox and his two 
cabSi «^ so Mac Ian and his sons were nicknamed by the mur- 
derers, — could take refuge. But, at five precisely, whether 
Hamilton had arrived or not, Gftenlyen was to laU on, and to 
slay eveiy Maodonald under seventy* 

The nig^ was xoii|^ Hamilton and his troops made slow 
progress, and were long after their time. While they were 
contending with the wind and snow, Glenlyon was supping an4 
playing at cards with those whom ke meant to bntidier befoce 
daybreak. He and Uentenaut Lindsay bad engeged tbamp 
selves to dine with the old Chief on tke morrow* 

Late in the evening a vagae snspieion that some evfl w«a In- 
tended crossed the mind of the Chiefs- eldest son* ThesoUUen 
were evidently in a restless etate| and some often uttsied 
strange oies. Two men, It is said, were ovaibeacd wbiiyorfng. 
H do not like this Job:" one of them muttered, **l sbenidbe 
glad to fight the Mscdonalds. Buttokill men in then beds • 
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••We must do as we arc bid," answered another voice. "If 
there is any thing wrong, our officers must answer for it.** J ohn 
Macdonald was so uneasy that, soon after midnight, he went 
to Glenlyon*s quarters. Glenlyon and his men were all up , and 
seemed to be getting their arms ready for action. John, much 
alarmed, asked what these preparations meant. Glenlyon was 
profuse of friendly assurances. "Some of Glengany's people 
have been harrji'ing the country. We are getting ready to 
march against them. You are quite safe. Do you think that, 
if you were in any danger, I should not have given a hint to 
your brother Sandy and his wife?** John's suspicions were 
quieted. He returned to his house , and lay down to rest 

It was five in the morning. Hamilton and his men were 
still some miles off; and the avenues which they were to have 
secured were open. But the orders which Glenlyon had re- 
ceived were precise ; and he began to execute them at the little 
village where he was himself quartered. His host Inverrigen 
and nine other Macdonalds were dragged out of their beds, 
bound hand and foot, and murdered. A boy twelve years old 
clung round the Captain*8 legs, and begged hard for life. He 
would do any thing: he would go anywhere: he would follow 
Glenlyon round the world. Even Glenlyon , it is said , showed 
ugns of relenting: but a nifi&an named Dnimmond ihot the 
ehilddead. 

At Auchnaion the tacksmanAuchintriater was up early that 
monimg, and was sitting with eight of his family round the fire, 
yrhatk a rolley of musketry laid him and seven of his companions 
dead or dying on the floor. His brothery who aUme had es- 
caped unhurt, called to Serjeant Barbour, who commanded 
the slayers, and asked as a favour to be allowed to die in the 
open air. "Well,** said the Serjeant, "I will do you that fa- 
Tottr Ibr the sake of your meat wiiioh I haye eaten.** The moon- 
. tahiMr, hMf athletie» and fayonred by the daijkneuy cama 
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forth, rushed on the soldiers who were about to level their 
pieces at him, flung his plaid over their fiaces, and was gone in 
a moment. 

Meanwhile Lindsay bad knocked at the door of the old 
Chief and had asked for admission in friendly language. The 
door was opened. Mae Ian, while putting on hit clothes and 
calling to his servants to bring some refreshment for his visitors, 
was shot through the head. Two of bis attendants were slain 
with him. His wife was already up and dressed in such finery 
as the princesses of the rude Highland glens were accustomed 
to wear. The assassfas pulled off her dotbea and trinkets. 
The rings were not eaidly taken from her fingezs; but a sol- 
dier tore them away with bis teeth. She died on the follow- 
ing day. 

The statesman, to whom chiefly this great crime is to be 
ascribed, had planned it with consummate ability: but the 
execution was complete in nothing but in guilt and infamy. 
A succession of blunders saved three fourths of the Glencoe 
men from the fate of their chiet All the moral qualities which 
fit men to bear a part in a massacie Hamilton and Olenlyon 
possessed in perfection. But neither seems to have had much 
profeeeicmal skilL Hamilton had airanged his plan wHhottt 
making allowance for bad weather, and this in a country and 
at a season when the weather was very likely to be bad. The 
oonsequence was that the fox earths, as ha called them, were 
not stopped in time. Olenlyon and his men committed the eiror 
of despatching their hosts with firearms instead of using the 
oold steeL The peal and flash of gun after gun gave notice, 
from three different parts of the vaUey at once, that murder 
was doing. From fifty cottages the half naked peasanti^ fled 
under cover of the night to the recesses <tf their patUess g^en. 
Even the soxis of Mac Ian , who had been eq^eoial^ maiked out 
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for destruction, contrived to escape. They ^'ere roused from crap. 
sleep by faithful servants. John, who, by the death of bis--— ^ 
father, had become the patriarch of the tribe, quitted his 
dwelling just as twenty soldiers with fixed bayonets marched 
up to it. It was broad day long before Hamilton arrived. He 
found the work not even half performed. About thirty corpses 
lay wallowing in blood on the dunghills before the doors. One 
or two women were seen among the number, and, a yet more 
fearful and piteous sight, a little hand, which had been lopped 
in the tumult of the butchery from some infant. One aged 
Macdonald was found alive. He was probably too infirm to fly, 
and, as he was above seventy, was not included in the orders 
under which Glenlyon had acted. Hamilton murdered the old 
man in cold blood. The deserted hamlets were then set on fire ; 
and the troops departed, driving away with them many sheep 
and goats, nine hundred kine, and two hundred of the amall 
fthaggy ponies of the Highlands. 

It is said, and may but too easily be believed, that the 
sufferings of the fiigitives were terrible^ How many old men, 
how many women with babes m their anns, sank dovm and slept 
their last sleep in the snow; how nuoiy, hvnng crawled , spent 
with toU and hangeri into nooks among the precipices, died in 
those dark holes, and were picked to the bone by the mountain 
nyens, can nerer be known. But it is prohable that these who 
perished by cold| weariness and want were not less numerous 
than those who were slain by the assassinSk When the troops 
had retired, theMacdonalds crept out of the cayems of Glencoe, 
ventured back to the spot where the huts had formerly stood, 
collected the scorched corpses from among the smoking ruins, 
and performed some rude rites of sepulture. The tradition 
runs that the hereditary bard of the tribe took his seat on a roefc 
which overhung the place of slaughter, and poured forth a long 
lament over his miurdered brethren and Us desolate home. 
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Eighty years later that »ad dirge was still repeated by the 
population of the valley.* 

The survivors might well apprehend that they had escaped 
the shot and the sword only to perish by famine. The whole 
domain was a waste. Houses, bams, furniture, implement* 
of husbandry, herds, flocks, horses, were gone. Many months 
must elapse before the clan would be able to raise on its own 
ground the meaofl of supporting even the most miserable 
existence.** 

It may be thought strange that these events should not have 
been instantly followed by a burst of execration from every part 
of the civilised world. The fact, however, is that years elapsed 
before the public indignation was thoroughly awakened, and 
that months elapsed before the blackest part of the story found 
eredit even among the enemies of the government That the 
nuHMacre should not have been mentioned in the London 
Gazettes, in the Monthly Meneuries which were scarcely less 
courtly than the Gazettes , or in pamphlets licensed by official 
censors, is perfectly intelligible* But that no allusion to it 
iliould beibimdln pnvate jouEDalsandletteif, wnttonlq^pe^ 

* Deposition of Ronald Macdonald In the Report of 1695; Letters from 
the Mountains, May 17. 1773. I quote Mrs. Grant's authority only for 
what she tierself heard and saw. Her ? ccoant of the massacre was written 
KPpftTMifly wlfhttttt the AMUtaaoe of boolu, and It gronlj InBOfMeft. IndMd 
•be makes a mistake of two years as to the date. 

** i have talcen the aocount of the Massacre of Glenooe chiefly from the 
Report of 1695, and from the CMUenat BediTlvvs. An anleaiti«d» and Is* 
deed a learned , reader may be at a loss to guess why the Jacobites should 
have selected so strange a title for a pamphlet on the massacre of Glencoe. 
The explanation wili be fouwd in a letter of the Emperor Gallienus, pre- 
acrred by Trebcllius Pollio in the Life of Ingenuus. Ingcnnas had raised 
• rebellion in Mffisia. He was defeated and killed. Gallienus ordered the 
whole province to be laid waste t and wrote to one of his iieotenants In 
laagiittKO to whleh that of the Master of fltair hora but too nneh la* 

semblance. "Non mlhl satlsfacica si tantum arraatoa occfderis, quos et 
fora belli interimere potuisset* I'orimendas eat omnia sexus virilia. Oc« 
aldendfia eat quicunquo malettlxit* Ooddendua est quicunqaa imalia Tolttit* 
• Xiioera. Ooaldt. Gonetda/* 
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sons free from all restraint, may seem extraordinary. There chap* 
is not a word on the subjeot in Evelyn's Diary. In Narcissus ' ■ 
Luttrell's Diary is a remarkable entry made five weeks after the 
butcheiy. The letters from Scotland, he says, described that 
kingdom as perfectly tranquil, except that there was still some 
grumbling about ecclesiastical questimis. The Dutoh miaillefli 
xegularly reported aU the Scotch news to their government. 
They thought it worth while, about this time, to mention that 
a collier had been taken by a privateer near Berwick, that the 
Edinburgh mail had been robbed , that a whale , with a tongue 
WYenteen feet long and seven feet brood, bad been stranded 
near Aberdeen. But it is not hinted in any of their despatches 
that there was any rumour of any extraordinary occurrence in 
the Highlands. Keports that some of the Macdonalds had been 
slain did indeed, in about three ireeks,travel through Edinburgh 
up to London. But these reports were vague andoontnidictory ; 
and the very worst of them was far from eoming up to the 
horrible truth. The Whig version of the story was that the old 
robber Mac Ian had laid an ambtisciade for the soldiers, that he 
had been caught in his own snare, and that he and some of his 
dan had fiitten sword In hand. The Jacobite version, sent 
fiomEdmbini^onthetweiitgMhhrdofMarch, appeared In the 
Baiia G«Mtte of the seventh of April Oknlyon, It was aaid, 
had been sent wifli a detadunent from Azgyle*a tegimenty imder 
com of darkness, to stuprise the Inhabitants of Glenpoe, and 
.badkl&ed thirty ak men and boys and fonr women.* In this 
there iraa nothing very strange or ahoeking. A ni§^ attaek 
on a gang of freebootOEi oeeupyhig a atnmg nataiol fortress 
may bo a pcifeelly legitimate mlUtavy eperatlm; mid, in the 
fbsoarily and eonfiision of such an attack, the most bmnane 
amnmaybesoimliDrtimaftoastoshootawomanoraohlld. The 

* What I hftye called the Whig version of the story Is glyen, as well at 
.tlM ^i>ooblt« VMSlon, la fh* Paiis 0«sett« of April 7. ISM. 
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CHAP, circumstances which give a peculiar character to the slaughter 
■ ^^1* of Glencoe, the breach of faith, the breach of hospitality, the 
twelve days of feigned friendship and convi%'iality, of morning 
calls, of social meals, of heaithdrinking, of cardplaying, were 
not mentioned by the Edinburgh correspondent of the Paris 
Gazette; and we may therefore confidently infer that those 
circumstances were as yet unknown even to inquisitive and busy 
malecontents residing in the Scottish capital within a hundred 
miles of the spot where the deed had been done. In the south 
of the island the matter produced, as far as can now be judged, 
soaicely any seoMrtion. To the Londoner of those days Appin 
was what Caffiraria or Borneo is to us. He was not more moyed 
by hearing that some Highland thieves had been surprised and 
killed than we are by hearing that a band of Amakosah cattle 
stealeis has been cut off, or that a bark full of Malay pirates has 
been fonk. He took it for granted that nothing had been done 
in Glenooe beyond what was doing in many other glens. There 
had been a night brawl, one of a hundred night brawls, between 
the Macdonalds and the Campbells; and the CampbeUi had 
knocked the Macdonalds on the head. 

By slow degrees the whole truth eame out. From a letter 
Wiittea at Edinburgh about two months after the crime had 
been oommxtted, it appears that the horrible story was abeady 
entrant among the Jacobites of that city. In the summer 
Aigyle*szeg^iMiit was quartered in the south of England, and 
some of the men made strange confessions, orer their ale, 
about what they had been forced to do in the preceding winter. 
The nonjuror^ looil got hold of the due, and followed it re- 
solutely: tiieir uetet presses went to work ; and at length, near 
a year after the crime had been committed, it was published to 
the world.* But the world was long incredulous, 'ilxe habitual 

* I bdtOTO that the oircDDistanoes which give f o peculiar « character 
of stroditif to the MaMOore of Olwooa war© first pabUsbed la print bf 
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nUBadaeity of the Jaoobtte libellen had brought on them an ap- 
propriate pimishmeiit* N0V5 when, for the fint time, they 
told the truth, they were si^poeed to be romancmg. They 
oonphuned bitterly that the itory, though perfectly aathenlie, 
WM legsrded by the pnblio ae » iitetiouB lie.* So Isfte as the 
year IWt KfllMii in a tcaet m which he endeaTonndtode- 
fisiid his dailing tale of the Iheban legion against the im^ 
anawarahle argument drawn from the gilenoe of Idstofiaai, re- 
amked that it might well be donbited whethtt any hiatoiian 
wooldinaknmenlionof Ihemassaflve of OloMoe. Thereweie 
in EngUody he 8ald| many thonaanda of well ednoaled men 
whohadneverlieaxdof that maiaaeie) orwhoxegaideditaan 
meieftble.** 

Ksfeortheleaa the punishment of aome of the guilty began 
foy eaily. HDl, who indeed can hardly be oaUed goBtf^ was 
mvoh disbubed. Bieadalbane« luurdened aa he wasi feh liie 
sfiaga of oonsdenee or the dxMd of retiibntion. A few di^ 
after the Maodonalds had xetmned to iStuat old dwdHngpkoe, 
his steward visited the nuns oi the house of GHeneoe, and 
endeanmred to persuade the sons 9i the murdered ehmf to sign 
a paper deolariDg that they held theSarl guiltless of tiie bbod 
whieh had been shed. They were assnred that, if they would 
do tiiUt all His Ii(ndship*8 great influenoe shoidd be employed 
toobtahi ibr liiem from the Grown a free pardon and a remisnon 
of all IbrfSaitores.*** C&enlyon did hia best to assume an air of 
uneoncenL He made his appearaaoe In the most fashionable 
eoflfoehoQse at Edinburgh , and talked loudly and self^ontpla- 

Charlei Leslie in the Appendix to his answer to King. The date of Leslie's 
AiMwer iM 1S9S. Bot tt m«tt ba Mmembend Uiat the date of ISM was tbeii 

DSed dovm to what we should call the 25th of March 1693. Leslie's book 
contains aome remarks on a sermon by Tillotson whicb was not printed tUl 
HovMnbcr ISM. The Gallienni BmUtItos speedily Ibllowad* 
* Gallienos Redlvlvus. 
. HIekes on Burnot and llUotaoif t 26SS* 
Beponon695. 
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CHAT, cently about the important stT\ ice in which he had been en- 
gaged among the mountains. Some of his soldiers, however. 



who obserred him closely, whispered that all this bravery wa» 
put on. He was not the man that he had been before thnt > 
night. The form of his coimtenance was changed. In ail 
places, at all hours, whether he waked or slept, Qlencoe waa 
for ever before him.* 

But, whatever apprehensions might disturb Breadalbafie, 
whatever spectres might h:iunt Glenlyon, the Meister of Stair 
had neither fear nor remorse. He was indeed mortified: but 
he was mortified only by the blunders of Hamilton and by the 
escape of so many of the damnable breed. "Do right, and 
fear nobody;" such is the language of his letters. "Can 
there be a more sacred duty than to rid the country of 
thieving? The only thing that I regret is that any got away.** ** 
On the sixth of March, William, entirely ignorant, in all 
til* Coa- probability, of the details of the crime which has cast a dark 
aliade over hk f^aiff had set out for the Coiitixie&ty leaving tte 
Qom bis vicegerent in EngiaacL*** 

He ivouki perhaps have postponed his departure if he had 
been amae tb«t the £^noii Qovemment had, during eoaie' 
time, been making great preparations for a descent on oui 
Death of iaiaiid.t An event had takoi plaoe which had eheniEed th» 

* Gallicnns BedlviTiis* 
Report of 1695. 

London Gazette, Xsr. 7. 169). 

Burnot (ii. 93.) saya that the King was not at this time Informed of 
the lntention« of the French Government. Ralph contradicts Burnet with 
gna^npuhft Bat tlMtBanittwM in fhefiglitte inroted beyond dbpata 

bf WIUIam*« eerreiipoiidcnoe with Helnslos* 8o late as ^^'^ WOiUm 

wiete tbuf **Je ne p«la vent dlMiikniler qae Je eonneneeli appretieo'der 

me deecente en Anglctcrrc, quoiqae Jc n*aye pu 1e croire d'abordt maif 
lee erls eont ai multiplids dc tous lea cOt^St «t acoooipagn^a de tut do par* 
tlenUurtttfe, qa'il n*est plua gubre pouible d*en douter.** I quote from the 
Ikeiwii traneietioii among the If aoUateali MSfl* 
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cy of the Court of Versailles. Louvois waa no more. He chap. 

been at the head of the military administration of his ■ - ^Jl^' - 
ntry during a quarter of a century: he had borne a chief 
t in the direction of two wars which had enlarged the French 
ritory, and had filled the world with the renown of the 
mch axms; and he had lived to see the beginning of a third 
r which tasked his great powers to the utmost. Between 
n and the celebrated captains who carried his plans into 
ecution there was little harmony. His imperious temper and 
s confidence in himself impelled him to interfere too much 
.th the conduct of troops in the field, even when those troops 
ere commanded hy Cond^, by Turenne or by Luxemburg^ 
ut he was the greatest Adjutant General, the greatest Quarter- 
laster General, the greatest Coomiissary G^eral, that 
Europe had seen. He may indeed be said tohayemadeare- • 
'obitioaiatbe art of disciplining, diitiibvtingy equipping and 
)t<wrlwoning armies. Ini^ite, however, ofhiffabiUtiesandof 
ait senrices, ha had become odious to J^ewis and to her who 
governed Lewis. On the last occasion on which the Sing aad 
the minister transacted business together « the ill humour on 
both sides broke violently forth. The servant, in his yexatioDi 
dashed his portfolio on the ground. The master, fozjg^ettiBg, 
what he aeldom forgot, that a King should be a gentleman, 
lifted his cane. Fortunately his was present. She, with 
her usual prudence, caught his aim* She then get LotiTois 
out of the room, and exhorted him to come bank the next day 
as if nothing had happened. The next day he eame; but wiUi . 
death in his face. The King, though full of lesentnflDti was 
toadied wkh pity, and advised Louvois to g9 home and 
take eaie of himself. That evening the gi^eat minister 
died.* 

* Barnet, 11. 95. and Onslow's note; M^moircs dc Saint Simon; U^* 
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CHAP. LouYois had constantly opposed all plans for the invasion of 
^j^T' England. His death was therefore regarded at Saint Germains 
as a fortunate event.* It was however necessary to look sad, 
and to send a gentleman to Versailles with some words of con- 
dolence. The messenger found the gorgeous circle of courtiers 
assembled round their master on the terrace above the orangery. 
"Sir," said Lewis, in a tone so easy and cheerful that it filled 
all the bystanders with amazement, "present my compliments 
and thanks to the King and Queen of England, and tell them 
that neither my affairs nor theirs will go on the worse for what 
has happened." These words were doubtless meant to intimate 
that the influence of Louvois had not been exerted in favour of 
the House of Stuart.** One compliment, however, a compli- 
ment which cost France dear, Lewis thought it right to pay to 
. the memory of his ablest servant. The Marquess of Barbe- 
sieux, son ofLouYoifl, was placed, in his twenty-fifth year, at 
the head of the war department The young man waa hf no • 
iBffans deficient in abilities , and had been, during some years, 
en^;kloyed in business of grave importance. But his passions 
were strong; his judgment was not ripe; and hia sudden eleva- 
tion turned his head. His manners gave general disgust. Old 
officers eomplained that he kept them long in his antechamber 
while he was aanning himself with his spaniels and his flatterers. 
Those who were admitted to his presence went away disgusted 
by his rudeness and arroganoe. As was natural at his age , he 
valued power chiefly as the means of procuring pleasure. Mil- 
lions of crowns were eiqpended on the luxurious villa where he 
lored to forget the cares of ofiflk^e in gay conversation , delicate 
cookery and foaming champagne* He often pleaded an attadi 
of ivm as an excuse for not making his appeaxance at the 

• Life of Jamea li. 411, 412. 

** M^molres do Dangeaa; M^molrea de Saint Simon. Saint Simon was 
on the terrace, and, yonng as he wa«, obserred thic singular scentt with 
an ift wlrioh BOlbiag esoaiied. 
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inroper hour in the royal closet, when in truth he had been otap. 
playing truant among his boon companione and mistresses.' 
*'Xhe f^oh King/' said WiUiam, ""has aa odd taste. He 
chooses an old woman for Ua mlatreiMt and a young man for 
Uammiatar.*'* 

Ttoa can be little doubt that Louvois, by ]ptirsuing that 
eourse which had made him odioos to the imnaies of Saint Gar* 
mains, had deserved w^ of Us country. He was not mad- 
dened by Jacolnte enthmdasm. He weU knew that eadles are 
the wont of all adfisen. He bad eKosUsnt infoniuKtion: he 
bad exoeDant Jndgmentt bo ealealited Ibe ebanoea; and be 
saw tbat a descent was Ukeiy to foil, and to ftH diMstionibf 
and disgtaoefolfy. James m!|^t w^ be impal&ffit to try Ibd 
ai^ariment, tbomglitbooddssboiildbelonto OM aninat'iiuBu 
HemSgbtgabi; andbeoonldnotlose. ffisfolfyaadobstfaiaey 
bad left Umnotldng to risk. Bbfood, bisdr&dc, bklodgbig, 
bis dodusy be owed to cbarHy. Kothbig OMdd be mioia 
naftutal Iban that, Ibr tbe my smallest cbanoe of recovering 
tba three l^bigdoma wbicb be bad thrown away, he aboald be 
wOliag to stake what was not bis own, the bononr ctf ibe Kreneh 
arms, the grandeur and tbe safety of tbe Fnn^ monardiy. 
To a Freneb statesman sacb a wager might w^ i^pear in a d£r^ 
ftcentligU. Bat Looroiswas gone. HismasterTleldedtoibe 
importunity of James, and dstaemiiied to send an expedition 
agabat Eng^and.^ 

Tbe Bcbeme was, fai some respects , well concerted* It wes rh« 
reaolvvd that a can^ riioold be formed on the ^east of Nor- govern' 
mandy, and that in Ibis ^camp dl the Irish rec^mtots wbbkh r.'r^in'lT 
were bi the Fmcb serriee eboeld be assembled tmder their 

dition 

• Mdmolrei de Saint Simon; Barnet, ii. 95.; Guardian JSo. 48. See tgalut 
tfM exotfllMt Ittter of L««l» toihe Arehblthop of Bhelflw> trildi b qii0tb4 nglaBS* 

hy Voltaire in the Si^cle de Loaia XIV. 

•* In the Naime papers printed by Macpherion are two memorials ftrom 
James arging Lewis to invade England. Botb were written in January 
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x?in* ^'^^^^'T™*"^ Sarsfield, With them were to be jomed about ten 
"'iin.' thousand French troops. The whole amy waa to be coxa- 
manded by Marshal Bellefonds. 

A noble fleet of about eighty ships of the line was to convoy 
this force to the shores of England. In the dockyards both of 
Britanny and of Provence immense preparations were made. 
Four and forty men of war, some of which were among the 
finest that had ever been built, were assembled in the harbour 
of Brest under Tourville. The Count of Estrees, with thirty 
fire more, was to sail from Toulon. Usbant was fixed for the 
place of rendezvous. The very day was named. In order tJiat 
there might be no want either of seamen or of YemeU for the in- 
tended expedition, all mantime trade, all privateering was, fer 
atimey interdicted by a royal mandate.* Three bundled trana- 
ports were collected near Uie spot where the troops were to em- 
bark. It was hoped that all would be ready early in the 
ipzing, before the English ships wefe half ngged or half 
naoaed, and befine a aini^ Dutch aan of ym waa la tbe 
GbamaL** 

lames James had indeed persuaded himself that, even if the Eng- 
thauhe lish fleet should fall in with hi^^ it would not oppose him. 
Qefti^ He Imagined that he was personally a favoiudta with the 
tohiiiu mariners of all ranks. His emiaaariea had been busy among the 
naval offioers, and had found aoma who xamambered him with 
kindness, and others who were out of humour with the man 
now in power. Ail the wild talk of a daia of people ii0tdifl> 
tingulahad by taciturnity or discretion was reported to him with 
exaggeration, till ha waa deluded into a belief that he had more 
ficienda than enemies on board of the Tessela which guarded our 
eoaata. Yet ha ahould have known that a rough aailor, who 
4hou|^ hhnaalf ill used by the AdminUy, nu^^ after the 

• Londoa Gazette, Feb. lb. 169^. 

*■ UimUtB da Berwick; Bnimt, SI. Lift of Jsmwt It* 4l8»iai« 
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third bottle, yrhsa dxBm on by artfbl eompanioni, espvess Ids craf. 
regret for the good old tunesy curse the new goyenimeiity and 
eune bimaelf for being such a fool as to fight for that govern- 
ventf and yet might be by no meant prepared to go over to the 
French on the day of battle. Of the maleeontent officers, who, 
at James believed, were impati^t to desert, the great majority 
had probably given no pledge of thdr attachment to him except 
an idle word hiocongfaed out when they were drunk, and p»- 
gotten when they were sober. One of those from whom he 
ei^eoted support, Bear Admiral Carter, had indeed heard and 
pttfectly understood what the Jacobite agents had to say, had 
g^ven them Me words, and had reported the whole to the Queen 
. and her ministers.* 

But the chief dependence of James was on BnsselL That Conduct 
ftlse, arrogant and wayward politician was to command the mo. 
Channel Fleet &e had never ceased to assure the Jacobite 
emissaries that he was bent on effecting a Bestora^on. Those 
emissaries fiilly reckoned, if not on his entire cooperation, yet 
at least on his connivance; and there could be no doubt that, 
with his connivance^ a Rench fieet might easily convey an 
army to our ahores. Jamea flattered himself that, as soon as 
he had landed, he should be master of the island. But in 
truth, when the voyage had ended, the difficulties of his en- 
terprise would have been only beginning. Two years before he 
had received a lesson by which he should have profited. He 
had then deceived himself and others into the belief that the 
English were regretting him, were pining for him, were eager 
to rise in arms by tens of thousands to welcome him. William 
was then, as now, at a distance. Then, as now, the adminis- 
tration was entrusted to a ■woman. Then, as now, there were 
few regular troops in England. Torrington had then done as 
much to injure the government which he served as Bussell could 
* £U«tor^ of tbe late Con»piraoy , 1693. 

a* 
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now do. The French fleet had then, afier riding, during 
several weeks, victorious and dominant in the Channel, landed 
some troops on the southern coast. The immediate effect had 
been that whole counties, without distinction of Tory or Whig, 
Churchman or Dissenter, had risen up, as one man, to repel 
the foreigners, and that the Jacobite party, which had, a few 
days before, seemed to be half the nation, had crouched down 
in silent terror, and had made itself so small that it had, during 
some time, been invisible. What reason was there for believing 
that the multitude who had, in 1690, at the first lighting of the 
beacons, snatched up firelocks, pikes, scythes, to defend their 
native soil against the French, would now welcome the French 
as allies? And of the army by which James was now to be 
accompanied the French formed the least odious part. More 
than half of that army was to consist of Irish Papists; and the 
feeling, compounded of hatred and scorn, with which the Irish 
Papists had long been regarded by the English Protestants, 
had by recent events been stimulated to a vehemence before 
unknown. The hereditary slaves, it was said, had been for a 
moment free; and that moment had sufficed to prove that they 
knew neither how to use nor how to defend their freedom. 
During their short ascendency they had done nothing but slay, 
and bum, and pillage, and demolish, and attaint, and con- 
fiscate. In three years they had committed such waste on their 
native land as thirty years of English intelligence and industry 
would scarcely repair. They would have maintained their in- 
dependence against the world, if they had been as ready to 
iif^tas they were to steaL But they had retreated ignommi- 
ously from tiie walls of Londonderry. They had fled like deer 
before the yeomanry of Enniskillen. The Prince whom they 
now presumed to think that they could place, by force of armS| 
on the English throne, had himself, on the morning after the 
VQut of the Boyne, repxoadlied them widi their eawaxdieei tod 
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told them lliat lie would never again tnut to their soldiership, chap. 
On this subject Englishmen were of one mind. Tories, Non- 
jurors, even Roman Catholics, were as loud as Whigs in 
reviling the ill fated race. It is, therefore, not difficult to 
guess what effect would have been produced by the appearance 
on our soil of enemies whom, on their own soil, we had van- 
quished and trampled do win 

James, however, in spite of the recent and severe teaching 
of experience , believed whatever his correspondents in Eng- 
land told him; and they told him that the whole nation was 
impatiently expecting him, that both the West and the North 
were ready to rise, that he would proceed from the place of 
landing to Whitehall with as Uttle opposition as when, in old 
times, he returned from a progress. Ferguson distinguished 
himself by the confidence with which he predicted a complete 
and bloodless victory. He and his printer, he was absurd 
enough to write, would be the two first men in the realm to 
take horse for His Majesty. Many other agents were busy up 
and down the country, dining the winter and the early part of 
the spring. It does not appear that they had much success in 
the counties south of Trent. But in the north, particularly in 
Lancashire, where the Roman Catholics were more numerous 
and more powerful than in any other part of the kingdom, and 
where there seems to have been, even among the Protestant 
gentry, more than the ordinary proportion of bigoted Jacobites, 
tome preparations for an insurrection were made. Arms were 
privately bought; officers were appointed; yeomen, small 
farmers, grooms, huntsmen, were induced to enlist. Those 
who gave in their names were distributed into eight regiments 
of cavalry and dragoons, and were directed to hold themaelveft 
In Y^adineaa to mount at the first signal. * 

• Life of James, U. 4T0. Komorlali Huiililidd bx FeigWiB to 
BolmM la the Mairne Pqp«RS» 
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GHAF, One of the dremustances ^ch filled James, at this time, 
^^"'* 'ivitb Tain hopes, waa that his wife was pregnant and near her 



1692. 

deliToiy. He flattered himself that maliee itself would be 
S'janM. ashamed to repeat any longer the story of the wanning pan, 
and that multitudes whom that story had deceived wonid in- 
stantly xetom to their allej^oe* He took, on this occasion, 
all those precautionB which, frar years before, he had fbolishly 
and perversely forborne to take. He contrived to transmit to 
England lottos summoning many Protestant women of qualify 
to assist at the expected birlh; and he promised, in the name 
of his dear brother the Most Chrtstian King , thst they should 
be free to come and go in safety. Had some of these witneases 
been invited to Saint James's on the morning of the tenth of 
June 1688, the House of Stuart might, perhaps, now be 
reigning in ourisland. But it is easier to keep a crown than to 
regain otte. It might be true that a calumnious frible had done 
mud& to bring about the Revohition. But it by no means 
followed tiiat the most complete refbtation of that fable would 
bring about aBestoration. Not a singto lady crossed sea 
m obedience to JamesTs csfl. His Queen was safely delivered 
of a daughter; but this event produced no perceptible effect on 
the state of public feeling in England. * 
SS**** Meanwhile the preparations for his expedition were going 
n«d« im on fast. He was on the point of setting out for the place of 
to'fepei embarkation before the English gOTemment was at all aware of 
the danger which was impending. It had been long known 
indeed that many thousands of Irish were assembled in 
Normandy; but it was supposed that they had been 
assembled merely that they might be mustered and drilled 
before they were sent to Flanders, riedmont, and Cata- 
lonia.** Now, however, intelligence, arriving from many 

• Life of Jfimps, l\. 474. 

** See the Monthly Xercuriea of the fpring of 1602. 
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Charters, left no doubt that an invasion would be almost im- chap. 
mediately attempted. Vigorous preparations for defence were -^^jji- 
made. The equipping and manning of the ships was urged 
forward with vigour. The regular troops were drawn together 
between London and the sea. A great camp was formed on the 
down which overlooks Portsmouth. The militia all over the 
kingdom was called out. Two Westminster regiments and six 
City regiments, making up a force of thirteen thousand fighting 
men, were arrayed in Hyde Park, and passed in review before 
Hie Queen. The trainbands of Kent, Stifl8eZ| and Surrey 
maiched down to the coesL Watchmen were poited by the 
beeeons. Some nonjurors were imprisoned, some disarmed^ 
iome held to baiL The house of the Earl of Huntingdon, a 
noted Jacobite, was searched. He had had time to bum his 
papers and to hide hie ermi; but his stables presented a most 
iMpiaona appearance. Homes enough to mount a whole troop 
of cavahywere at the mangers; and this evidence^ though not 
legally sufficient to support a charge of treason, was thought 
sufficient, at such a oonjuncture^ to juatiQr the Frivy Council in 
sending him to the Tower.* 

Meanwhile James had gone down to Us anuy, which was'««M 
encamped round the basin of LaHogne, on the northern coast Tt") to 
of the peninsula known by the name of the Cotentin. Before aTi',' 
he quitted Saint Germains, he held a Chapter of the Garter for 
the purpose of admitting his son into the order. Two noblemen 
were honoured with the same distinction. Fowls, who, among 
his brother eiOei, was now eaUed a Duke, and Melfort, who 
bad tetuned frcnn Bome* and was again James's F^e 
Uinlster;*^ Bven at this moment, when It was of the greatest 
Impevtanoa to eonaiEate the membeia of tlie Church of Bn|^ 

• Narclssas Lottrell^a Diaiy for April and lUy 1699$ Loadoa 0«ntt«, 
May 8. and 12« 

••«iMMMl]l8.tLilii«fJMMf« U.at. 
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aiAp. land, nona but mcnibm of lilie Ghnreii of Boaio «m tbought 
■'^y^' - worthy of any mask of royal ferour. Pofrit Indoed wu an* 

eminent memberof the English aristocracy; and hisooontiynran 
disliked him as little as they disliked any conspicuous Papist 
But Melfort was not even an Englishman: he had never held 

ofGce in England: he had never sate in the English Parliament; 
and he had therefore no pretensions to a dignity peculiarly 
English. He was moreover hated by all the contending fao* 
tions of all the three kingdoms. Royal letters countersigned 

by him had been sent both to the Convention at Westminster 
and to the Convention at Edinburgh; and, both at West- 
minster and at Edinburgh, the sight of his odious iinme and 
handwriting had made the most zealous friends of hereditary 
right hang down their heads in shame. It seems atran^e that 
even James should have chosen, at such a conjunclure, to 
prucluim to the world that the men whom his people most ab- 
horred were the men whom he most delighted to honour, 
iimea'fl Still more injurious to his interests was the Declaration in 
tiuu. which he announced his intentions to his subjects. Of all the 
State papers which were put forth even by him it was the most 
elaborately and ostentatiously injudicious. When it had dis- 
gusted and exasperated all good Englishmen of all parties, the 
Papists at Saint Germains pretended that it had been drawn up 
by a stanch Protestant, Edward Herbert, who had been Chief 
Justice of the Common Pleas before the Revolution, and who 
now bore the empty title of Chancellor.* But it is certain that 
Herbert was never consulted about any matter of importance, 
and that the Declaration was the work of Melfort and of Melfort 
alone.** In truth, those qualities of head and heart which had 
made Melfort the favourite of his master §hone forth in every 



* Llfb of James, li. 4m 

•* James told BiMiidBa thsl fbe Dcslaratloik ms mlttsa by JMtn^' 
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lenteBOe. Not a vord was to be found indicating that three 
ymn of banishment had made the King wiser ^ that he had re- 
pented of a single errori that he took to himself even the 
nwUest part of the blame of that reyolution which had de- 
throned him, or that he purposed to follow a course in any re- 
spect differing &om that which had abeady been fatal to him. 
All the charges which had been brought against him he pro- 
nonnoed to be utterly unfounded. Wicked men had put forth 
oalnmiuet. Weak men had belieYed those calumniea. He alone 
had been fniltlesB. He held out no hope thathe would eonaent 
to any xestBetion of that Tast dlspenaing power to wUeh he had 
fonnariy laid claim, that he wouldnot again, in defiance of the 
plainest atatotea, fill the TAyj Counoily the bench of justice, 
the piiblie offices, the amy, the navyt with Papists, that he 
would not reestablish the ffigh Gommission, iSiat he would not 
a|ipoint a new set of regnlaton to xemodel all the constituent 
bodice of Hie kingdom. He did Indeed condescend to say that 
he would maintain the legal rights of the Chmeh of England: 
but he had said tiiia before; and^dl men knew what those words 
meant In his month. Instead of assuring h!s people of his foi^ 
^▼eness, he menaced them with a prosor^on more tenible 
eur island had ever seen. He published a list 
of peraraa who had no mercy to expect Among Hiese were 
Omond, Caeimacthen, Nottingham, TQlotson and Burnet. 
Ate the roU of those who were doomed to death by name, came 
a s«rlea of categories, first stood all the crowd of jrustics who 
had been rude to HisMajesty ^en he was stopped atSheeness 
inhiallij^ ^Qiese poor ignorant wretches, some hundreds In 
mnaber, were sesemd for anotiicr bloody chccnit Then came 
all pessena who hadhi any manner borne apart In the punish- 
ment of any Jacobite conspbator; judges, counself witnessesi 
grand jurymen, petty jurymen, sherlffiiaildimdflKahailffil, MBp 
stables and turnkeys, in short, all the nunistets of justioe ftom 
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CHAP. Holt down to Ketch. Then vengeance was denounced against 
" ^m! " *^ infonners who had diyulged to the usnrpen the 

designe of the Court of Stunt Germams. All juaticea of tiie peace 
who should not declare for their rightful Soverdgn the moment . 
that they heard of bia landing, all gaolen who ahonld not in* 
Btantly set political prisoneiB at liherty, were to be left totlw 
extreme rigour of the law. Mb exception waa made in fimnr of 
8 jnatioe or of agader who mig^t be within a hundred yards of 
one of "William's regiments , and a hundred milea firom the 
nearest plaee where there was a ringle Jacobite in arms. 

It might haTC been expected that Jamea, after thus denouiH 
dng vengeance against large dames of his suljects, would at 
least haTe offered a general amnesty to the rest But of general 
amnesty he sa^ not a word. He did indeed promise that any 
offender who was not in any of the categories of proscription, 
and who should by any eminent service merit indulgenoeyshould 
receive a special pardon. But, with this exception, all the 
offenders, hundreds of thousanda in number, were merely in* 
formed that tfaeb fate should be decided in Parliament, 
sirect The agents of James speedily dispersed bis Deelaration over 
{JSwRMf* every part of the kingdom, and by doing so rendered a great 
ttS!*"* serrice toTTilliam. The general cry was tiiat the banished op* 
pressor liad at least giTen Englishmen fkir warning, and that, 
if, after such a warning, they welcomed him home, they would 
have no pretence for complaining, though every county town 
should be polluted by an assise resembling that which Jeffireys 
had held at Taunton. That some hundreds of people , — the 
Jacobites put^ number so low as five hundred , -—were to be 
hanged without mercy was certain; and nobody who had con* 
curred in the Hovolution, nobo^ irba bad ibught for the new 
government by sea or land, no soldier who had borne apart in 
tiie conquest of Ireland, noDevonahire ploughman or Ckindsh 
miner who had taken arms to defend his wife and ebildrett 
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agalnit TounnUe, could be certaih that he ahonld not he hanged, chap. 
How abject too , how spiteMt must be the nature of a man who, 
engaged in the moat momentona of all nndertakings, and 
aspixingtothenobleatof all prizes, could not lefrain from pro- 
daiming that he tUmted for the blood of a muhitude of poor 
fishermen^ because, more than three yeaia before, they had 
pulled him about and called Mm Hatchetfoce. If, at the veiy 
BMment when he had the strongest mothres fbr tryiag to con- 
ciliate his people by the show of demency, he could not bring 
himsdf to hold towards them any language but that of an im- 
placable enemy, what was to be expected from lum when he 
ihould be agahi thrir master? So saTage was his nature that, 
in a sitoation in which all other ^nants have resorted to blan- 
dishments and frir promises, he eould utter nothing but re- 
proaehes and threats. The only words in his Declaration which 
had any show of graoionsness were those in which he promised 
to send away the foreign troops as soon as his authority was re< 
established; and many said that those words, when examined, 
would be found full of sinister meaning. He held out no hope 
that he would send away Popish troops who were his own sub- 
jects. His intentions were manifest. The French might go; 
but the Irish would remcun. The people of England ^vcre to be 
kept down by these thrice subjugated barbarians. No doubt a 
Rapparee who had run away at Newton Butler and theBoyne 
might find courage enough to guard the scaffolds on which his 
conquerors were to die, and to lay waste our country as he had 
laid waste lils own. 

The Queen and her ministers, instead of attempting 
to suppress James's manifesto, very wisely reprinted 
it, and sent it forth licensed by the Secretary of State, and 
interspersed with remarks by a shrewd and severe com- 
mentator. It was refuted in many keen pamphlets: it was 
turned into doggrel rhymes; and it was left undefended 
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oup. even by tlic boldest and most acrimomouB libellers among the 

iviii. « . ♦ ' 
-jjj — nonjurors. 

Indeed, some of the nonjurors were so much alarmed by 
observing the effect which this manifesto produced, that they 
affected to treat it as spurious , and published as their master*s 
genuine Declaration a paper full of gradoua professions and 
promisea. They made him offer a free pardon to all bis peopU 
with the exception of four great criminals. Thej made him 
hold out hopes of great remissions of taxation. They made him 
pledge his word that he would entrust the whole ecclesiastical 
admuustration to the nonjuring bishops. But this forgery 
imposed on nobodyi and was important only as showing tbat 
even the Jacobites wm aahianed of the prince whom they were 
labouring to restore.** 

No man read the Declaration with more surprise and anger 
than Bussell. Bad as he was , he was maxk under the influence 
of two feelings, which, though they cannot be called virtuous, 
have some al&nity to virtue, and are respectable when com- 
pared with mese selfish cupidity. Professional spirit and party 
spixit were strong in him. He might be false to hii country, * 

* A Letter to a Fricad oonearnlnf • Fronii InvMbm to restore the lat» 

King James to bis Throne, and what may be expected from him should he 
be saceessfal in it, 1693; A 8ecoa4 Letter to a Friend concerning a French 
larasioa, to whloh llM D«elaratloii lately dlaiMtted mider the TMIe ef Hla 
Majesty's most gracioas Declaration to all h!s loving Subjects, commanding 
their Assistance against the P> of 0« and his Adherents, is entirely and 
«XMtly pubilfliiod aeeording to tho dispersed Copies, with some short 
OlMMnrations upon it, 1692} The Pretences of the French Invasion 
examined, 1692; Reflections on the late King James's Declaration, 1692. 
The two Letters were written, I believe, by Lloyd iiishop of Saint Asaph. 
Btaoridaa mqw **Tii« Kiag^ DeeUratiOB pleaaPd Bono, md wm tara*d Into 
ridicule bnrlesqae lines in England/* I do not believe that a defence of 
tills unfortunate Declaration is to be found in any Jacobite tract. A ▼irulent 
Jaeoblto writtr, in a reply to I>r. Welwood* printed la 16SS, Myt, **A» fsr 
tho Declaration that was printed last year, . • . I assure yon that it was as 
much mislilied by many, almoat all, of tha KiQg*a firieiulia a« it eaa bo 
exposed by Us enemtea.** 

M VaNiMiislAllreU*aDl«i7t Mn> 
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but not to his flag; and, even in becoming a Jacobite, he had chai*. 
not ceased to be a "Whig. In truth, he was a Jacobite only 
because he was the most intolerant and acrimonious of TMiigs. 
He thought himself and his faction ungrateftilly neglected by 
William , and was for a time too much blinded by resentment to 
perceive that it would be mere madness in the old Roundheads, 
the old Exclusionists, to punish William by recalling James. 
The near prospect of an invasion , and the Declaration in which 
Englishmen were plainly told what they had to expecjt if that 
invasion should be successful, produced, it should seem, a 
sudden and entire change in Russell's feelings; and that change 
he distinctly avowed, **I wish," he said to Lloyd, "to serve 
King James. The thing might be done, if it were not his own 
fault But he takes the wrong way with us. Let him forget all 
the past: let him grant a general pardon; and then I will see 
what I can do for him." Lloyd hinted something about the 
honours and rewards designed for Russell himself. But the . 
Admiral, with a spirit worthy of a better man, cut him short. 
"I do not wish to hear anything on that subject. My solicitude 
is for the public. And do not think that I will let the French 
triumph over us in our ovm Bea. Understand this, that if I 
meet them I fight Uiem, ay, though His Mtyesty himself should 
be on board." 

This conversation was truly reported to James; but it does 
not appear to have alarmed him. He was, indeed, possessed 
with a belief that Russell, even if willing, would not be able 
to induce the officers and sailors of the English navy to fight 
against their old King, who was also their old AdmiraL 

The hopes which James felt, he and his favourite Melfort 
succeeded in imparting to Lewis and to Lewises ministers.* 
But for those hopes, indeed, it is probable that all thoughts of 
invading England in the conne of that year mmld him bean 
• aiMfldaa U8.t IMaolfM de Dsacem. 
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CHAP, laid aside. For the extensive plan which had been formed in 
the "winter had, in the course of the spring, been disconcerted 



am. 

by a succession of accidents such as are beyond the control of 
human wisdom. The time fixed for the assembling of all the 
maritime forces of France at Ushaut Iiad long elapsed; and not 
a single sail had appeared at the place of rendezvous. The 
Atlantic squadron was still detained by bad weather in the port 
of Brest The Mediterranean squadron, opposed by a strong 
west wind, was vainly struggling to pass the pillars of Hercules. 
Two fine vessels had gone to pieces on the rocks of Ceuta.* 
Meanwhile the admiralties of the allied powers had been active. 
Before the end of April the Enc^lish fleet was ready to sail. 
Three noble ships, just launched from our dockyards, appeared 
for the first time on the water.** William had been hastening 
the maritime preparations of the United Provinces; and nis 
exertions had been successful. On the twenty-ninth of April a 
fine squadron from the Texel appeared in the Downs. Soon 
came the North Holland squadron, the Maes squadron, the 
The FnK- Zealand squadron.*** The whole force of the confederate powers 

Ii>h and * ■> ' 

Duich was assembled at Saint Helen's in the second week of May, 
Join. more than ninety sail of the line, manned by between thirty 
and forty thousand of the finest seamen of the two great 
maritime nations. Russell had the chief command. He was 
assisted by Sir Ralph Delaval, iSir John Ashley , Sir Cloudesley 
Shovel, Rear Admiral Carter, and Rear Admiral Rooke. Of 
the Dutch officers Van Almonde was liigliest in rank. 
Temper No mightier armament had ever appeared in the British 
Rogiish Channel. There was little reason for apprehending that such a 
force could be defeated in a fair conflict. Nevertheless there 
was great unea^ineM in LondoxL It vaa known that there wiui 

* London Giuctte, M&y 12. 16. IG92; Gazette de Paris, May |i. 1692. 
London Gas*, April W, 1683. 
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% Jacobite party in the navy. Alarming rumours had worked chap. 
their way round from France. It was said that the enemy 
reckoned on the cooperation of some of those officers on whose 
fidelity, in this crisis, the safety of the State might depenxl. 
HuBsell, as far as can now be discovered, was still unsuspected. 
But others, who were probably less criminal, had been more 
indiscreet. At all the cotfee bouses admirals and captains 
were mentioned by name as Iraiturb who ought to be instantly 
cashiered, if not shot. It was even confidently affirmed that 
some of the guilty had been put under arrest, and others turned 
out of the service. The Queen and her counsellors were in a 
great strait. It was not easy to say whether the danger of 
trusting the suspected persons or the danger of removing them 
were the greater. Mary, with many painfid misgivings, re- 
solved, and the event proved that she resolved wisely, to treat 
the evil reports as calumnious, to make a solemn appeal to 
the honour of the accused gentlemen, and then to trust 
the safety of her kingdom to their national and professional 
^irit. 

On the fifteenth of May a great assembly of officers was 
convoked at Saint Helen's on board the Britannia, a fine three 
decker, from which Russell's flag was flying. The Admiral 
told them that he had received a despatch which he was 
charged to read to them. It was from Nottingham. The Queen, 
the Secretary wrote, had been informed that stories deeply 
affecting the character of the navy were in circulation, it had 
even been affirmed that she had found herself under the neces- 
sity of dismissing many officers. But Her Majesty was de- 
termined to beUeve nothing against those brave servants of the 
State. The gentlemen who had been so foully slandered might 
be assured that she placed entire reUance on them. This letter 
was admirably calculated to work on those to whom it was 
addressed. Yeiy few of them probably had been guilty of any 
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CHAP, worse offence than rash and angry talk over their wine. They 
" llfi! " grumblers. If they had fancied that they were 

marked men, they might in seifdefence have become traitors. 
They became enthusiastically loyal as soon as they were assured 
that the Queen reposed entire confidence in their loyalty. They 
eagerly signed an address in -which they entreated her to 
believe that they would, with the utmost resolution and alacrity, 
venture their lives in defence of her rights, of English freedom 
and of the Protestant religion, against all foreign and Popish 
invaders. "God,** they added, "preserve your person, direct 
your counsels, and proaper your amiB; andlatall your people 
say Amen."* 

The sincerity of these profeanona vaa aoon brought to the 
teat A few hours after the meetiDg on board of the Britannia 
the masts of TounriUe'a aquadron were seen from the aliffi of 
Portland. One meaaetiger galloped with the news from Wey- 
mouth to London , and roused Whitehall at three in the mom* 
ing. Another took the ooaat road, and carried the intellignee 
to Hussell. All was ready; and on the morning of tiieaefeiH 
teenth of May the allied fleet stood out to aea.** 
Bauie of Tourvillehadwithhimonly his own squadron, consisting of 
iiuogae. ujj,^ ships of tlie Hne. But he had received positive orders 
to protect the descent on England, and not to decline a batUe. 
Though these orders had been given before it was knomi at 
Versailles that the Dutch and English fleeta had joined, he was 
not diapoaed to take on himself the req^onaibitity of disobe- 
diente. Hie itOI remembered irith bittemeaa the reprimand 
nhidi his extreme caution had drawn upon him after the fight of 
BeaehyHead. Hewooldiiotagdnbetoldtiiatbewaa atimid 
and ttttenteipriBSiig oommander, Ibat he had no eotnage but the 
vulgar eouxage of a eommon iudlor. He waa alao petauaded 

• Loiidoa (iazctte, May 16. Burchett. 

** Maroinos Lnttiell** Dlwys Mdon CbiMtte , Kay 19* M99. 
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lihat the odds against Mm vera nfherappaxentfhaiiTCaL He 
beHevedy on Hie aotliority of James and Melfort, that the Eng- 
lish seamen, from the flag officers dovn to the eabtn boys, were 
Jacobites. Those who fonght would fight with half a heart; 
and thera would probably be numerous desertions at the most 
ctitieal moment Animated by such hopes he sailed from Brest» 
steered first towards the north east, came in si|^ of the coast 
of Dorsetshira, and then stnusk across the Channel towards 
La Hbgue, whera the army which he was to oonroy to England 
had already begun to embarh on board of the transports. He 
was within a finr leagues of Barfieor when, befora dayfareah, on 
the morning of the nineteenth of May y he saw thegreataima- 
ment of the allies stratdung along the eastern horiam. He de» 
termined to bear down on tiiem. By eight the two lines of 
battle were fbsmed; but H was eleven befora the firing began. 
It soon beeame plain that the English, firom the Admiral down- 
ward, wera rasohed to do tiieir dnty* Bossell had visited all 
his ships, and eihorted all his ersws. ''If your commanders 
play false,** he said, ''overiioard with them, and with myself 
the first" Thera was no defection. There was no staAness. 
Carter was the first who broke the French line. He was struck 
by a splinter of one of lus own yard aims, and fell dying on the 
deck. He would not be carried below. He would not let go his 
sword. Fight the ship ,** were his last words: fight the ship 
as long as she can swim.** The battle lasted till four in the after- 
noon. The roar of the guns was distinctly heard more than 
twenty miles oflF by the army which was encamped on the coast 
of Normandy. During tluD earlier part of the day the wind was 
favourable to the French: they were opposed to half of the 
allied fleet; and against that half they maintained the conflict 
with their usual courage and with more than their usual seaman- 
ship. After a hard and doubtful fight of five hours, Tourville 
thought that enough had been done to maintain the honour p( 
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tlie wUte flagt and began to draw oft But by fhU timttlftto 
wind bad yaraadf and was with the alliea. Ibey were now aUb 
to avail themaehrea of their great superiority of force. They 
eameonfast The retreat ofthePinmcbbeeanie a flight To!]»> 
ville fought his own sh^ desperately* She was namedy hi aihi- 
sion to Lewis's fimnuite emblem» the Boyal Sun, and was 
widely renowned as the finest vessel in the world. It was sa> 
ported among the English sailors tiiai die waaadoniedwfth an 
image of the Great King, and that ho appeared there , as he ap- 
peared in the maee of Victoriea, wiHi vanqdshed nations in 
ohisins benesth bis htt Hie gaSant shSp, sommnded by 
enemies, lay like a great ibrtress on tbetea^ seattering deaA 
on every side from hear bvndred and font portholes. She was 
so fbrmidably manned ^at all attempts to board her fhiWd. 
Long after sunset^ she got dear of her assailants, and, with all 
her Bouppers spouting bbod, made for the coast of Nonnandy. 
She had suffered so much that Touirille hastily removed his flag 
to a ship of ninety gims which was named the Ambitious. By 
this time his fleet was scattered far oyer the sea. About twenty 
of his smallest ships made their escape by a road which was too 
perilous for any courage but the courage of despair. In the 
double darkness of night and of a thick sea fog, they ran , with 
aU their sails spread, through the boihng waves and treacherous 
rocks of the Kace of Aldemey, and, by a strange good fortune, 
arrived without a single disaster at Saint Maloes. 'i lic pursuers 
did not Tentuje to follow the fugitives into that terrible strait, 
the place of innumerable siiipwrecks.* 

Those French vessels which were too bulky to venture into 

* BaueU*8 Letter to Nottingham, May 20. 1692, In the London Gazette 
of May 28.; Particulars of Another Letter from the Fleet published by 
aathority; Barchett; Bnrnet, ii. 83.; Life of James, 11* 41^8, 4M.{ Marcisaas 
Lnttrain Dl«ry t Hteoirei da B«rwiak. B«» also tli» sovlMDpoi^tij l»aU«d 
on the battle, one of the baftiptoliDeasof Bngllihat>s«tpostfyt andtito 
▲dvic« to a Painter t 
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the Kace of Aldemey fled to the havens of the Coteiitin. The cnAp. 
Boyal Sun and two other three deckers reached Cherbuig in ■ 
•afisly. The Ambitious, with twelve other ships, all first xtttes 
or second rates, took re|age in thoBay of LaHogiM| dowto 
Ibo headquarters of the army of James. 

The three ships which had fled to Chezbnrg were closely 
chased by an English squadron under the command of DolaraL 
Ho finmd them hauled up into ihoal water where no large man . 
of war could get at them. He therefore detemunod to aMack 
them with his fireships and boats. The eenrice vaa gaUantiy 
andsneeaMftdlypeirfonnad. InaehorttunetheBojalSunand 
Iwr two ooneorta ware teuned to ashes. Fart of the mm 
asoaped to the dune; and part fisU into the handa of the 
Enfflisli.* 

Meanwhile Bnssell with the greater part of bis tietarious 
fleet Lad bloekaded the Bay of La Hogoe. Hare, as at Cheat* 
burg, tfaaPreneh men of war had been drawn up into shallow 
wateb Thaj lay close to the camp of the amywhicfa was des- 
iinad for the inmdon of Eng^d. Six of ^bem ware moored 
andar albrtnamadUsset Tharest lay under the gons of another 
fint named Seint Vaasti wfaeie James bad fizedblsbeadqnartersi 
aad irbitatt the Union flag, variegated by the orossea of Saint 
Geauga and Sunt Andrew, hung Iqr the side of the white flag of 
Kranoe* Marshal Bellefonds had planted several batteries 
vdiieli, itwaathonghl, would deter the boldest enemy from ap- 
proMdiing either Fort Lisset or Fort Saint Vaast James, boap- 
every who knew something of English seamen, was not per* 
Mtf at ease, and proposed to send strong, bo^ea of soldiers 
on board of tiie sh^ But Toorrilb would not oonsent to put 
sofih a slur on his profession. 

. BasselL meanwhile was preparing fbr an attadt. On the 

• See Delaval'ii Letter to Nottingliam, dated Cherburg, May 32., In the 
aMldOS aflMltoof Mil7 26« > 
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CHAF. afternoon of the twenty-third of May all was ready. A flotilla 
consisting of sloops, of fireships, and of two hundred boats, 



IMS. 

iras entrusted to the command of Booke. The whole armament 
was in the highest spurits. The rQwers, flashed by success, and 
animated by the thought that they weie going to fight under the 
eyea of the French and Irish troops who had been assembled for 
the purpose of subjugating England^ pulled manMly and with 
loud huzzas towards the six huge wooden castles which lay 
elose to Fort Lisset The French, though an eminently brave 
people, have always been more liable to sudden panics than 
their phlegmatio neighbours the English and Germani* On 
this day there was a panic both in the fleet and in the army. 
Tourville ordered his sailors to man their boats, and would hare 
led them to encounter the enemy in the bay. But his example 
and his exhortations were vain. His boats turned round and 
fled in confusion. The ships were abandoned. The cannonade 
icam Fort Lisset was so feeble and ill directed that it did no 
exeeution. The regiments on the beach, after wasting a few 
mtiaket shots, drew off. The English boarded the men of warj 
set them on fire, and having peifonned this great service with- 
out the loss of a single lifb, retreated at a late hour with the 
retreating tide. The bay was in a blase dunng the night; and 
now and then a loud eaq^^^sion announced that the flames had 
reached a powder room or a tier of loaded guns. At eight the 
next mommg the tide came back strong; and with the tide came 
back Booke and his two hundred boats. Ihe enemy made a 
&int attempt to defimd Hie vesseb whicb were nesr Fort Sidnt 
Vaast During a ibw minutes the battesies did some eonentioii 
among the crews of our skifi: butthe stmg^ was soon om. 
The l^noh poured fisst out of tlieir ships on one side: the 
Euj^ish poured in as fbst on the other, and, with loud alionti, 
turned the captured guns against the shore. The batteries 
were speedily silenced. James and Melfort| Bellefimds an4 
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Tournlle , looked on in helpless despondency wliile the second chap. 
conflagration proceeded. The conquerors , leaving the ships of - 



war in flames, made their way into an inner basin where many 
transports lay. Eight of these vessels were set on fibre. Several 
were taken in tow. The rest would have been either destroyed 
or carried off, had not the sea again begim to ebb. It was 
impossible to do more; and the victorious flotilla slowly retired, 
insulting the hostile camp with a thundering chant of " God 
save the King." 

Thus ended, at noon on the twenty-fourth of May, the 
great conflict which had raged during five days over a wide 
extent of sea and shore. One English flreship had perished in 
its calling. Sixteen French men of war, all noble vessels, and 
eight of them threedeckers. Had been sunk or burned down to 
the keel. The battle is called , firom the place where it ter* 
minated , the battle of La Hogue. * 

The news was received in London with boundless exultation. ^^.^J"'- 
In the fight on the open sea, indeed, the numerical superiority Engiwd. 
of the allies had been so great that they had little reason to 
boast of their success. But the courage and skill with which 
the crews of the English boats had, in a French harbour, in 
Bight of a French army, and under the fire of French batteries, 
destroyed a fine French fleet, amply justified the pride with 
which OUT fathers pronounced the name of La Hogue. That we 
nay taJly enter into their foelugs, we must remember that this 

* L«Bdoii Obi., ICisf !•• ISM; BaTch«tt*s Menolri of TaaameHUmn ai 

8m« aadMtft Ite 0MM Omeral, of Jamts, «• 4M| BaM6n*i 

Lrtten to tk« Oommmf Jmnala «f Hqt. SS. X69St An Aaooiat of iho 
Gnat Tietory, 169St MntHbSj Xttoaiiat ftr Joim ud July MM; Paiia 

Qaaotto, Ytm ilmondo** 4ospateh to fbo Statta Gonoral, datoA 

ItM, Ite ffNMh oMoUl aaooenl win fe« foaiiA lit tte IfoatUy 



IteMif ftwJUly* A goport Jwwwi up byro«oaay» liit —daat of tlioyw 
^Htm of VofflMuiilf , will bo foand In II* Copofifao's Loala ZEV* 
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was the first great check that had ever been given to the arms " 
of Lewis the Fourteenth, and the first great victory that the 
English had gwned over the French since the day of Agincourt. 
The stain left on our fame by the shameful defeat of Beachy 
Head was effaced. This time the glory was all our own. The 
Dutch had indeed done their duty, as they have always done it 
in maritime war, whether fighting on our side or against ua, 
whether victorioiis or vanquished. But the English had borne 
the brunt of the fight. Russell who commanded in chief was an 
Englishman. BclaTal who directed the attack on Cherburg 
was an Englishman. Rooke who led the flotilla into the Bay of 
La Hogue was an Englishman. The only two officers of note 
who had fallen, Admiral Carter and Ca])tain Hastings of the 
Sandwich, were Englishmen. Yet the pleasure with which the 
good news was received here must not be ascribed solely or 
chiefly to national pride. The island was safe. The pleasant 
pastures, cornfields and commons of Hampshire and Surrey 
would not be the seat of war. The houses and gardens, the 
kitchens and dairies, the cellars and plate chests, the wives 
and daughters of our gentry and clergy would not be at the 
mercy of Lrish Kapparees, who had sacked the dwellingi and 
akinned the cattle of the Englishry ot Lemater, or of French 
dragoom aoenstonied to live at free quarters on the Protestants 
of Auvergne. Whigs and Tories joined in thanking God lor 
this great deliverance; and the most respectable nonjurors 
could not but be glad at heart that the zightM King was not to 
be brought back by an amy of foreigners. 

The public joy was therefore adl but universaL During 
several days the bells of London pealed with out ceasing. Flags 
were flying on all the steeples. Rows of candles were in all the 
windows. Bonfires were at all the comers of the streets.* The 

• An Aceoant of the late Great Victory, 1G92; Monthly Mercnry for 
#ns| Bite to tiM 8tatM OeiMcal« ^^^^l NArci««ns LattreU's Dlftr^» 
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sense which the government entertained of the services of chap. 

the navy was promptly, judiciously and gracefully mani--^^^ 

fested. Sidney and Porlland were sent to meet the fleet at 

Portsmouth, and were accompanied by Rochester, as the 

representative of the Tories. The three Lords took down with 

them thirty seven thousand pounds in coin, which they were to 

distribute aa a donative among the sailors.* Gold medals were 

given to the officers.^ The remains of Hastings and Carter 

were brought on shore with every mark of honour. Carter was 

buried at Portsmouth, with a great display of military pomp.f 

The corpse of Hastings was brought up to London, and laid, 

with unusual solemnity, imder the pavement of Saint James's 

Church. The footguards with reversed arms escorted the 

hearse. Four royal state carriages, each drawn by six horses, 

were in the procession: a crowd of men of quality in moiuming 

cloaks filled the pews; and the Bishop of Lincoln preached the 

funeral sermon, "While such marks of respect were paid to the 

sUin, the woimded were not neglected. Fifty surgeons, 

plentifully supplied with instruments, bandages, and drugs, 

were sent down in all haste from London to Portsmouth.fft It is 

not easy for us to form a notion of the difficulty which there then 

was in providing at short notice commodious shelter and skilful 

attendance for hundreds of maimed and lacerated men. At 

present every county, every large town, can boast of some 

spacious palace in which the poorest labourer who has fractured 

a limb may find an excellent bed , an able medical attendant, a 

careful nurse , medicines of the best qualit}'^, and nourishment 

•ach as an invalid requires. But there was not then , in the 

• London Gazette, June 2. 1603; Monthly Merooryt Badui to UieStat«f 
Oeneral, June Narciasus Luttrcira Diaiy. 
** ITarcIaias Lattrell's Diary; Monthly Merenry* 
f London Gazette , Jane 9. : nadcn to the StattS Oentfltf JniM A* 
Baden to the State* General, June -fj, 

fff Baden to the States General , Narciaaus LattreU*s Oiaiy* 
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CHAP, irliole mlniy a single infinnaxy lupported hj ^limtaiy ooii- 
- J^ '" tributioiL Btbu in the capital the only edUloei open to the 
wounded irere the two enoient hospitals of Saint Thomaa and 
Saint Bartholomew. The Qneen ga.Te orders that in both these 
hoepitali amuigements ahonld be made at the publle eharge for 
the reeq^lion of patienti from the fleet* At the same time it 
was amiomioed that a noble and lasting memorial of the 
gratitnde which England ftlt jfor the eourage and patriotism of 
her sailors wonld soon rise on a site eminently appropriate. 
Among the suburban residences of our kings ^ thi^ wlUeh stood 
at Greenwich had long held a distinguished place» Charles 
the Second liked the situation, and detennined to rebuild the 
house and to improye the gardens. Soon after his Bestoration, 
he began to erect, on a spot almost washed by the Thames at 
high tide, a mansion of vast extent and cost Behind the palace 
were planted long avenues of trees^which, when William reigned, 
vere Bcarcely more than saplings, but which have now covered 
with their massy shade the summer rambles of several genera- 
tions. Ou the slope which has long been the scene of the 
holiday sports of the Londoners, were consli-ucted flights of 
terraces, of which the vestiges may still be discerned. The 
Queen now publicly declared, in her husband's name, that the 
building commenced by Charles should be completed, and 
should be a retreat for seamen disabled in the service of their 
country,** 

One of the happiest effects produced by the good news was 
the calming of the public mind. During about a month the 
nation had been hourly expecting an invasion and arising, and 
had consequently been in an irritable and suspicious mood. In 
many parts of England a noiyuror could not show himself 

• An Aoeomt of tht tito Oreat yMoty, ISSf { Ksfdstss L«ttrSn*S 

Diary. 

fiadta to tbt SUtos Qsooxal, Juno A* 1^3. 
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without great risk of being insulted. A report that arms were chap. 
hidden in a house sufficed to bring a furious mob to the door. ' ^Jl^'' 
The mansion of one Jacobite gentleman in Kent had been 
attacked, and, after a fight in which seyeral shots were fired, 
had been stormed and pulled down.* Yet such riots were by 
no means the worst symptoms of the fever which had inflamed 
the whole society. The exposure of Fuller, inFebruarj, had, 
as it seemed, put an end to the practices of that vile tribe 
of which Oates was the patriarch. During some weeks, indeed, 
the world was disposed to be unreasonably incredulous about 
plots. But in April there was a reaction. The French and Irish 
were coming. There was but too much reason to believe that 
there were traitors in the island. Whoever pretended that he 
could point out those traitors was sure to be heard with atten- 
tion ; and there was not wanting a fiaise witneu to avail himself 
of the golden opportunity. 

This false witness was named Robert Young. His history' tonng't 
was in his own lifetime so fully investigated, and so much of his 
correspondence has been presented, that the whole man is 
before us. His character is indeed a curious study. His birth- 
place was a subject of dispute among three nations. The 
English pronounced him Irish. The Irish , not being ambitious 
of the honour of haying him for a countryman, affirmed that he 
irit bom in Scotland. Wherever he may have been bom , it is 
unpossible to doubt where he was bred: for his phraseology is 
precisely that of the Teagues who were, in his time, favourite 
characters on our stage. He eailed himself a prieat of the 
Established Church: but he was in truth only a deaoon; and 
his deaoon*s orders he had obtained by producing forged certi- 
ficates of his learning and moral character. Long before the 
Revoluticm he held curacies in wioiis parts of Ireland ; but he 
did not ranain many days hi any i^ot HaivaadiiTenfromona 

• HinlsnM LattMirs DIsiy. 
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CHAP, place by the scandal which was the effect of his lawless amottrs. 
He rode away from another place on a borrowed horse , which 
he never returned. He settled in a third parish , and was taken 
up for bigamy. Some letters which he wrote on this occasion 
from the gaol of Cavan have been preserved. He assured each 
of his wives, with the most frightful imprecations, that she 
alone was the object of his love; and he thus succeeded in in- 
ducing one of them to support him in prison, and the other to 
save his life by forswearing herself at the assises. The only 
specimens which remain to us of his method of imparting 
religious instruction are to be found in these epistles. He com- 
pares himself to David, the man after God's own heart, who 
had been guilty both of adultery and murder. He declares that 
he repents : he prays for the forgiveness of the Almighty, and 
then intreats his dear honey, for Christ** sake, to perjure her- 
self. Having narrowly escaped the gallows, he wandered 
during several years about Ireland and England, begging, 
stealing, cheating, personating, forging, and lay in many 
prisons under many names. In 1684 he was convicted at Bury 
of having fraudulently counterfeited Bancroft's signature, and 
was sentenced to the pillory and to imprisonment From his 
dungeon he wrote to implore the Primate's mercy. The letter 
may still be read with all the original bad grammar and bad 
spelling.* The writer acknowledged his guilt, wished that his 
eyes were a foiintnin of water, declared that he should never 
know peace till he had received episcopal absolution, and pro- 
fessed a mortal liatred of Dissenters. As all this contrition and 
ail this orthodoxy produced no effect, the penitent, after 
swearing bitterly to be revenged on Bancroft , betook himself 
to another device. The Western Insurrection had just broken 
out The magistrates all over the ooimtiy were but too ready to 

* I fhre <m« •hcriMBtence m a ip«ctmeiit fle tbat ever it ilMidA 
ba saM ttiat a dtrgynuui liar* ooauBltltd ladt daitgr aottonst** 
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listen to any accusation that might be bronght against AVhigs crap. 
and Nonconformists. Young declared on oath that, to his 
knowledge, a design had been formed in Suffolk against the 
life of King James, and named a peer, several gentlemen, and 
ten Presbyterian ministers, as parties to the plot. Some of the 
accused were brought to teial; and Young appeared in the 
■witness box: but the story which he told was proved by over- 
whelming evidence to be false. Soon after the Kevolution he 
was again convicted of forgerj'", pilloried for the fomlh or fifth 
time , and sent to Newgate. While he lay there , he determined 
to try whether he should be more fortunate as an accuser of 
Jacobites than he had been as an accuser of Puritans. He first 
addressed himself to Tillotson. There was a horrible plot 
against their Majesties, a plot as deep as hell; and some of the 
first men in England were concerned in it. Tillotson, though 
he placed little confidence in information coming from such a 
source, thought that the oath which he had taken as a Privy 
Councillor made it his duty to mention the subject to William. 
William, after his fashion, treated the matter very lightly. 
**I am confident," he said, "that this is a villany; and I will 
have nobody disturbed on such grounds.** After this rebuff, 
Young remained some time quiet. But when William was on 
the Continent, and when the nation was agitated by the ap- 
prehension of a French invasion and of a Jacobite insurrection, 
a false accuser might hope to obtain a favourable audience. 
The mere oath of a man who was well known to the turnkeys 
of twenty gaols was not likeh' to injure any body. But Young 
was master of a weapon which is, of all weapons, the most 
formidable to innocence. He had lived during some years by 
counterfeiting hands, and had at length attained such con- 
summate skill in that bad art that even experienced clerks who 
were conversant with manuscript could scarcely, after the most 
minute oompariaon, discoyer any difEierenoe between his imita^ 
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CHAT, tions and the originals. He had succeeded in making a colleo- 
■ ^11'* tion of papers written by men of note who were suspected of 
disaffection. Some autographs he had stolen; and some he 
had obtained by writing in feigned names to ask after the cha- 
racters of servants or curates. He now drew up a paper pur- 
porting to be an Association for the Kestoration of the banished 
Kong. This document set forth that the subscribers bound 
themselves in the presence of God to take arms for His Majesty, 
end to seise on the Prince of Orange, dead or alive. To the 
Association Young appended the names of Marlborough, of 
Combury, of Salisbury, of Sancroft, and of Sprat, Bishop of 
Bochester and Dean of Westminster. 

Hie next thing to be done was to put the peper into soma 
hiding place in the house of one of the persons whose signatures 
had bean counterfeited. As Young could not quit NevgatOi he 
was forced to enq;doy a subordinate agent for this purpose. He 
seleoted a wretch named Blaokhead, who had formerly been 
eonvicted of paguy and sentenced to have his ears clipped. 
The selection was not happy; for Blackhead had none cMF the 
qualities which the trade of a false witness requires except 
wickedness. There was nothing plausible about him. His 
voice was harsh. Treachery was written in all the lines of his 
yellow face. He bad no invention, no presence of mind, and 
could do littfe note than repeat by rote thelies taught him 
by others. 

This man, instructed by his accomplice, repaired to Sprat's 
palace at Bromley, introduced himself there as the confidential 
servant of an imaginary JDootor of Divinity, delivered to the 
Bidutp, on bended knee, a letter ingeniously manu&ctured by 
Toung, and received, with the semblance of profonnd re- 
verencoi the e^iMopal benediction. The servants made the 
atnunger welcome. He was taken to the cellar, drank their 
maate/a health, and entreated them to let him see the house. 
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They covld not Tvntnxe to show any of the piivate atmrtmeiiti. chap. 
Blackheadi th«cdbie, after begging importunately, but In 
vain, to bo itiiFered to hm one look «t tiie atady, 
to oontent bimaelf irilih dropping the Assodatioii into a floim^ 
pot wbiob Btood In a parlour near the kitchen. 

Every thing having been thus prepared, Toong infomed 
the miniateia that he eould tell them aomething of the highest 
importanee to the ireliare of the State, and earnestly begged 
to be heard. His request reached them on perhaps the most 
anxious day of an anxious month. Tourville had just stood out 
to sea. The army of James was embarking. London was agi- 
tated by reports about the disaffection of the naval officers. 
The Queen was deliberating whether she should cashier those 
who were suspected, or try the effect of an appeal to their 
honour and patriotism. At such a moment the ministers could 
not refuse to listen to any person who professed himself able 
to give them valuable infom:iation. Young and his accomplice 
were brought before the Privy Council. They there accused 
Marlborough, Cornbury, Salisbury, Bancroft and Sprat of high 
treason. These great men, Young said, had invited James 
to invade England, and had promised to join him. The elo- 
quent and ingenious Bishop of Bochester had undertaken to 
draw up a Declaration which would inflame the nation against 
the government of King William. The conspirators were bound 
together by a written instrument. That instrument, signed by 
their own hands , would be found at Bromley if careful seaurch 
was made. Young particularly requested that the messengers 
might be ordered to examine the Bishop's flowerpots. 

The ministers were seriously alarmed. The story was cir- 
cumstantial; and part of it was probable. Marlborough's 
dealings with Saint Germains were well known to Caermarthen, 
to Nottingham and to Sidney. Cornbury was a tool of Marl- 
borougb| and waa the son of a noi^uror and of a notorioua 
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esAP. plotter. Salisbury' was a Papist. Sancroft had, not many 
months before , been , with too much show of reason , suspected 
of in\iting the French to invade England. Of all the accused 
personfi Sprat was the most unlikely to be concerned in any 
hazardous design. He had neither enthusiasm nor constancy. 
Both his ambition and his party spirit had always been ef- 
fectually kept in order by his love of ease and his anxiety for 
his own safety. He had been guilty of some criminal com- 
pliances in the hope of gaining the faTOur of James, had sate in 
the Hi^Cioiiiinission, had concurred in several iniquitous de^ 
crees pronouneed by that court, and had , with trembling hands 
and filtering voice, read the Declaration of Indulgence in iSbe 
choir of the Abbey. But there he had stopped. As «oon aa it 
began to be whispered that the civil and reUgious constitutioii 
of £ngland would speedily bo vindicated by extraordinary 
means, he had resigned the powers which he had during two 
yean tt£ercised in defiance of laWt '^^^ hastened to make 
his peace with his clerical brethren. He had in the Convention 
voted for a Kegenoj: but lie had taken the oaths wUltout hesi- 
tation: he had borne a conspicuous part in the coronation of 
the new Sovereigns; and by his skilful hand had been added 
to the Form of Prayer used on tiie fifth of NoTember those sen* 
teneea in which the Chnreh expresses her gratitude for the as* 
oond great deliverance wrought on that day.* Such a maOf 
possessed of a plentifcd hioome« of a seat in the House of L(»ds, 
of <»e agreeable houio among the dms of Bromley^ and of 
another in Hie eldsteia of Westminster, was. my uidikely to 
nmthe xiskofmarlgrrdoBu He was not, indeed, on pesfiMtly 
good tenaa with the govmimieiit For the Miag which, next 
tosolieitiidefohisownoomfortandrsiNise, asemstohftvehad 
the greatest Snftnenee mi his publio oondnot, waa hia dislilBe 
ofthePmntans; a dislike iri[ich «pnmg, not &om higotiy, hot 

• Qvteli, OollMlsiiM Ottiioia* *' 
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finmi Epiouzeanitm. Their austerity vras a reproach to bis cnxp. 
ilothfiil. and luzunous life: thcnr phzaaeology shocked his fiMti- 
dim taafo; and, whm tiwy mm eonceiBied, bit oidiaaij 
good nature forsook him. Loathing the noneonfoxnusts as he 
did« iM'waanotHkelytobeTeiy.sealoiiBfiDrftpimoe^ilRHBlhe 
nonoonfonnists fagaxded as their pioteetor. But Sprail^slMlB 
affovdied ample seiMizity that he would nafer, fam splaan 
againsi WiUiem, engage hi any plot to hiing back James. 
"Why Young should haye asvlgned the most perSous part m an 
enteipnse full of peril to a man shignlarlypliant» oantbiisand 
selfindidgent^ it is difficult to say. 

The fliat step whioh the ministers took was to send MsH* 
boKongh to the Tower. He was by far the mostibniiidaUe of 
all the aeeused persons; and that he hadheldatraifcoionscov*^ 
respondenee with Saint Geimains was a fbefe which, nhether 
Young were peijuzed or not, the Qneen and her ehief ad^sera 
knew to be truew One of the Gleiks of the ConncH and several 
messengers were sent down to &omley with n warrant from 
Nottingham. Sprat was taken hito eustody. All the aparb> 
menta in wbioh it oonld reasonahly be supposed that he would 
have hidden an important doeument were searched, the library^ 
the dmingroom, the drawlngroom, the bedchamber, and the 
adjaooit closets. Ss papers were strictly examined. Much 
good prose waa found, and probably some badwse, bat no 
treason. The messengers pried into OTery flowerpot tliat they 
eonld find, bat to no purposei It never oeconed to them to 
lode into the room hi iriiich Bla^head had hidden the Asso- 
nation: te that room was near the offices occupied by the sei^ 
vants, andwas litlibosedby theBidiopandhisflBmily. The 
officers returned to London with their prisoner, but without the 
document which, if it had been found, might have been fatal 
to him. 

' Late at night he was brought to Westminster, and wa& 
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CRAP, suffered to sleep at his deanery. All his bookcases and drawers 
-|g-^were examined; and sentinels were posted at the door of his 
bedchamber, but with stxiet oiden to behave civiUy and not to 
disturb the family. 

On the following day he was brought before the Council* 
The examination was conducted by Nottingham with great 
humanity and courtesy. The Bishop, eonseious of entire 
innocence, behaved with temper and firmness. He made no 
complaints. "I submit," he saidy **to the necessities of State 
in such a time of jealousy and danger as this.** He was asked 
whether he had drawn up a Declaration for King James, whether 
he had held anyoonespondence with France, whether he had 
signed any treasonable associationi and whether he knew of 
any such association. To all these questions he, with perfect 
truth, answered in the negatiye , on the word of a Christian and 
a Bishop. He was taken back to his deanery. He remained 
there In easy confinement during ten days, and then, as nothing 
tending to crimmate him had been disooveredy iras suffered to 
return to Bromley. 

Meanwhile the false accusers had been devising a new 
scheme. Blackhead paid another visit to Bromley, and con** 
trived to take the forged Association out of the place in which 
he had hid it, and to bring it back to Young. One of Toung's 
two wives then carried it to the Secretary's Office, and told 
a lie, invented by her husband , to explain how a paper of such 
importance had come into her hands. But it was not now so 
easy to frighten the ndnisten as it had been a few days before. 
The 'battle at La Hogue had put an end to all apprehensions 
of invasion. Nottmgham, therefore, instead of sending down 
a warrant to Bromley, merely wrote to beg that Sprat would call 
on him at WhitehalL The summons was promptly obeyed, and 
tiie accused prelate was brought fue to &ee vrith BlacU!ea4 
beibxetfaeComu^L Then the trolih came out Hut The Bi^mp 
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remembered the villanous look and voice of the man y^ho had cnxp, 
knelt to ask the episcopal blessing. The Bishop's secretary-^— ^ 
confirmed hia master's assertions. The false witness soon lost 
his presence of mind. His cheeks, always sallow, grew fright- 
fully livid. His voice, generally loud and coarse, sank into 
a whisper* The Privy Councillors saw his confbsion, and 
eroBseooHiuned him sharply. For a time he answered their 
qoestions by repeatedly stammering out his original lie in 
the original words. At last he found that he had no way of 
extricating himself but by ovningbis guUt. He acknowledged ' 
that he had giTen an untrue account of his visit to Bromley; 
and, after much prevarication, he related how he had hidden 
the Association , and how he had removed it from its hiding 
place, andoonfessedthatbebadbeenset onby Young* 

The two accomplices were then confronted. Young, with 
unabashed forehead, denied every thing. He knew nothing 
about tbe flowerpots. "If so," cried Nottingham and Sidney 
togetber* **why did you give such particular directions that the 
flowerpots at Bromley should be searched?" never gave 
any directilon& about the flowerpots," said Young. Then the 
whole board broke forth. **How dare you say so? We all 
remember it." Still the knave stood up erect, and exclaimed, 
with an impudence which Oates might have envied, ^^This 
hiding is all a trick got up between the Bishop and Blackhead. 
The Bishop has taken Blackhead off; and they are both trying 
to stifle tbe plot** This was too miiob. There was a smile 
and a lifting of bands all round the board. ^Man/* cried 
Caetmarthen, *<won]dst thou have us believe that tbe Bishop 
Gontmed to bam this paper put wbere it was ten to one that \ 
our meejengers bad found it, and where, if they bad fonnd it, 
it migbtbava banged bim?'* , 

Tbe ftdse aoeosers wexe removed in custody; Tbe Bishop^' 
after vazmiy thanking tbe miniateit fof tbd!r fiur and bonoin> 

Maoaulay, History. 70^ G 
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CBAP. able conduct, took his leave of them. In the antechamber he 
found a crowd of people staring at Young, while Young sate, 
enduring the stare with the serene fortitude of a man who had 
looked down on far greater multitudes from half the pillories in 
England. "Young," said Sprat, "your conscience must tell 
you that you have cruelly wronged me. For your own sake 
I am sorry that you persist in denying what your associate has 
confessed.** "Confessed!" cried Young; "no, aU is not con- 
fessed yet; and that you shall find to your sorrow. There is 
6uch a thing as impeachment, my Lord. "WTien Parliament 
sits you shall hear more of me." "God give you repentance," 
answered the Bishop. "For, depend upon it, you are in much 
more danger of being damned than I of being impeached."* 

Forty eight hours after the detection of this execrable fraud, 
Marlborough was admitted to bail. Young and Blackhead had 
done him an inestimable service. That he was concerned in 
a plot quite as criminal as that which they had falsely imputed 
to him, and that the goveniment was in possession of moral 
proofs of his guilt, is now certain. But his contemporaries 
had not, as we have, the evidence of his perfidy before them. 
They knew that he had been accused of an off'ence of which ho 
was innocent, that perjury and forgery had been employed to 
ruin him, and that, in consequence of these machinations, he 
had passed some weeks in the Tower. There was in the public 
mind a very natural confusion between his disgrace and his 
imprisonment. He had been imprisoned witliout sufficient 
cause. Might it not, in the absence of all iRtormation, be 
reasonably presumed that he had been disgraced without sufifio 
cient cause? It was certain that a vile calumny, destitute of all 
foundation, had caused him to be treated as a cnmioal in May. 

• My account of this plot is chiefly taken from Sprat'a Relation of tlie 
Wlfiked Contrttruiee of StopHeo Blaokhead «&< BobMft T)Mng, IMS* 
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Wae it not piobable, then, that calumny might have deprived chap. 
him of hia mastei^a fiaivova ia January? "li^C* 

Youngf s reBources were not yet ezhaosted. As soon as he 
had been eaxried back from IVHtehall to Newgate, he set 
himself to eonstraet a new plot, and to find a new acoomplice. 
He addressed hhnself to a man named Holland, whowsalnthe 
lowest state of poverty. Never, said Young, was there such 
a golden opportunity. A bold, shrewd, fellow might easily 
earn five hundred pounds. To Holland five hundred pounds 
seemed fabulous wealth. What, he asked, was he to do for it? 
Nothing, he was told, but to speak the truth, that was to say, 
substantial truth, a little disguised and coloured. There really 
was a plot; and this would have been proved if Blackhead had 
not been bought off. His desertion had raade it necesf5ary to 
call in the help of fiction. "You must swear that you and 
I were in a back room upstairs at the Lobster in Southwark. 
Some men came to meet us there. They gave a password before 
they were admitted. They were all in white camlet cloak.s. 
They signed tlic Association in our presence. Then they paid 
each his shilling and went away. And you must be ready to 
identify my Lord Marlborough and the Bishop of Rochester 
as two of these men." "How can I identify them?" said 
Holland, "I never saw them." "You must contrive to see 
them," answered the tempter, "as soon as you can. The 
Bishop will be at the Abbey. Anybody about the Court will 
point out my Lord Marlborough." Holland immediately went 
to Whitehall, and repeated this conversation to Nottingham. 
The unlucky imitator of Gates was prosecuted, by order of the 
government, for peijury, subornation of perjiny, and forger}'. 
He was convicted and imprisoned, was again set in the pillorj', 
and underwent, in addition to the exposure, about which he 
caied little, such a pelting as bad seldom been known.* After 



• Badoa to the States General, Feb. i|. 16U3. 
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CHAP, his punishment, he was, during some years, lost in the crowd 
of pilferers , ringdroppers and shar^^crs \vho infested the capital. 
At length, in the year 1700, he emerged from his obscurity, and 
excited a momentary interest The newspapers announced that 
Robert Young, Clerk, once so famous, had been taken up for 
coining, then that he liad been found guilt)', then that the dead 
"warrant had come down , and finally that the reverend gentle- 
man had been hanged at Tyburn, and had greatly edified a large 
asBembly of spectators by his penitence.* 

• PMbnaii, April IS. and 90. 1700$ Poatboy, April 18.; Flying Poit, 
April 30. 
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Wbujb England was agitated^ first by the dzead of an 2n- chap. 
Tasion, and then by joy at the deliTeranee mrought for her by jgaaT * 
the Talonr of her seamen, important erents vere taking place Forcica* * 
on the Continent On the sixth of Msrch the King had aixiTed 
at the Hague, and had proceeded to make hia anangementa 
far the approachhig campaign.* 

The prospect which lay before him was gloomy. The coali- 
tion of which he was the author and the chief had, during some 
months, been in constant danger of dissolution. By what 
strenuous exertions, by what ingenious expedients, by what 
blandishments, by what bribes , he succeeded ia preventiiii; lus 
allies £rom throwing themselves, one by one, at the Icct of 
France, can be but imperfectly known. The fullest and most 
authentic record of the labours and sacrifices by which he kept 
together, during eight years, a crowd of faint-hearted and 
treacherous potentates, negligent of the common interest and 
jealous of each other, is to be found in his correspondence with 
Heinsiufl. In that correspondence William is all himself. He 
had, in the course of his eventful life, to sustain some high parts 
for which he was not eminently qualified; and, in those parts, 
his success was imperfect. As Sovereign of England , he showed ' 
abilities and virtues which entitle him to honourable mention in * ^ 

history: but his deficiencies were great. He was to the last a 
stranger among us , cold, reserved, never in good spirits, never , 
at his ease. His kingdom was a place of exile. His finest pa- 
lace^ were prisons. He was always counting the days which 

* London Gazette, liarob 14* 1692. j 
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— dipped trees, the wings of the imunnerable irindmlUs, the 
nests of the storks on the tall gables, and the long lines of 
painted ^riUaff reflected in the sleeping canals. He took no pains 
to hide the preferenee whieh he felt Ibr his natSve soil and for 
his early friends; and therefore, though he rendered great ser^ 
vices to our oonntry,he did not reign in our hearts. As a general 
in the field) again, he showed rare courage and capacity: bat, 
from whaterer cause, he was, as a tactician, iniiBricr to some 
of his contemporaries, who, in general powers of mind, were 
ihr inferior to him. Tliebu^essfinr which he was preenunently 
fitted was diplomacy, in the highest sense of the word. It may 
be doubted whether he has ever had a superior in the art of con- 
ducting those great negotiations on wiiich the wdfare of the 
conunonwealth of natbns depends. His skiU in this department 
of poliUcs was never more severely tasked or more signally 
proved than dnring the latter part of 1691 and Ihe earlier part 
ofl692. 

The One of Ms cUef difficulties was caused by the sullen and 
powNi. menacing demeanour of the Northern powers. DenmanL and 
Sweden had atone time seemed disposed to join the coalition: 
but they had early become cold, and were fast becoming hostile. 
From France they flattered themselves that they had little to 
fear. It was not vei^ probable that her annies would cross the 
Elbe, or that her fleets would force a passage through the 
Sound. But the naval stren^^lh of England and Holland united 
might well excite apprehension at Stockholm uud Copenhagen. 
Soon arose vexatious questions of maritime right, questions 
such as, in almost every extensive war of modern times, have 
arisen between belligerents and neutrals. ITie Scandinavian 
princes complained that the legitimate trade between the Baltic 
and France was tyrannically interrupted. Though they had not 
in general been on very friendly terms with each other, they 
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began to draw clo«e togetlier, intrigoed at vfegf petty Ctezinaii gbav. 
oonrt, and tiied to fonn vhat WOUam called a Thiid Party m-^^^- 
Europe. The Xing of Sweden^ who, as Doke of Pomerania, 
was bound to send three thousand men for the defisnee of the 
Bmpate , sent. Instead of them» liis advice that the alUes would 
make peace on the best tezms which they coold get* TheKing 
of Demnaik seised a great munber of Dutch mendiantsluiM, and 
eoMected in Hdstein an annywhidi caused no small uneawness 
to his nelgfabouxs. fear," William wrote, in an hour of 
daep direction, to Hemsius, "I fear that the oljeet of this 
TIdrd Pszty is a peace which wiU biing in its train the slaTeiy of 
Europe. The day will come when Sweden and her confederates 
will know too late how great an error they hare committed. 
They axe &rther, no doubt, than we from the danger; and 
therefore it is that they are fliusbent on woihing our ruin and 
their own. That France will now consent to reasonaUe terms 
is not to be expected; and it were better to fiiU sword in hand 
th^n to submit to whatcTer she may dictate.**** 

'While thelOng was thus disquieted by the conduct of the Tbtrppe. 
Northern powers, ominous signs began to appear in a very 
different quarter. It had, from the first, been no easy matter 
to iiidnce sovereigns who hated, and who, in their owndcmi* 
niotts, persecuted, the Protestant religion, to countenance the 
revolution whidi had saved that religion from a great periL But 
happily the example and 1^ authority of the Vatican had over- 
come their scruples. Innocent 1^ Eleventh and Alexander the 
EighlSi had regarded William with iU concealed partiaUty. He 
was not indeed their fiiend; but he was their enemy's enemy; 
and James had been, and, if restored, must agmn be, their 
enenqr's vassaL To the heretic nephew therefore they gave 

• The Swedes came. It la triM, bttt noft till flM MBlpAlgn WM OTtff* 
London Gazette, Sept. 10. 1091. 

WUUam to Heinaiat, March ^. 1688. 
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cnAP. their effectire support, to the orthodox uncle only compliments 
- ■ and benedictions. But Alexander the JSighth had occupied the 
papal throne little more than fifteen months. His successor, 
Antonio Pignatelli, who took the name of Innocent the Twelfth, 
"was impatient to be zeconciled to Lewis. Lewis was now sen- 
sible that he had committed a great error when he had roused 
against himself at once the spirit of Protestantism and the spiiit 
of Popery. He permitted the French Bishops to submit them* 
selves to the Holy See. The dispute, which had, at one tims, 
seemed likely to end in a great Gallican schism , was acoommiH 
dated; and there was reason to believe that the influence of the 
head of the Church would be exerted for the purpose of severing 
the ties whioh bound so many Catholic pancea to the Calmist 
who had usurped the British throne, 
or'iht ai Meanwhile the coalition, which the Third Party on one side 
lies. and the Pope on the other were trying to dissolve^ was in no 
small danger of fislling to pieces from mere rottenness. Two of 
the allied powers, and two only, were hearty in the comipon 
cau e ; E n gland , drawing after her the other British kingdoms; 
and Holland, drawing after her the other Batavian common* 
wealths. Kngland and Holland weie indeed torn by internal 
factions, and were separated from each other by mutual jea* 
lousies and antipathies: but both were iuiiif resolved not to 
submit to French domination ; and both were ready to besr their 
share , and more than their share , of the charges of the contest 
Most of the members of the confederacy were not nations, but 
men, an Eotpeior, a King, Electors, Bukes; and of these 
men there WBi scarcely one whose whole soul was in thestrugg^ 
scarcely one who did not hang back, who did not find some 
excuse for omitting to fulfil his engagements, who did not ex- 
pect to be hired to defend his own rights and interests against 
the common enemy. But the war was the war of the people of 
Bngiand and of the people of HoUand* Had it not be^ so, the 
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said tbttt he ^uld xatfaer die swoxd in band than hnmble him- 
self befoce France, he expressed what was felt, not by hunsdf 
alone 9 bat by two great commumtieB of wUeh he was the first 
magistrate. With those two eonunnniiiesy unhappily, other 
states had Utile sympathy. Indeed those two eommnnitfes were 
legaided by other states as rieh , plaindealing , generous dnpes 
sre regarded by needy sharpers. England and Holland were , 
wealthy; and they were lealous. Their wealdi excited the 
eupidity of the whole alUanoe $ and to that wealth their xeal was 
the key. They were penecnted with sordid faoportunity by all 
their confederates, from GoBsar , who , in the pride of his soHtaiy 

' dignity, would not honour King WQUam wllih the title of Ma- 
jesty , down to the smallest Bfargrare who could see his whole 

' principality from the cracked windows of the mean and ruinous 
old house which he called his palace. It was not enough that 
England and Holland fumisbed much more than their contin- 
gents to the war by land, and bore unassisted the whole charge 
of the war by sea. They were beset by a crowd of illustrious 
mendicants, some rude, some obsequious, but all indefatigable 
and insatiable. One prince came mumping to them annually 
with a lamentable story about his distresses. A more sturdy 
beggar threatened to join the Third Party, and to make a se- 
parate peace with France, if his demands were not granted. 
Every Sovereign too had his ministers and favourites; and these 
ministers and favourites were perpetually hinting that France 
was willing to pay them for detaching their masters from the 
coalition , and that it would be prudent in Ecgland and Holland 
to outbid France. 

Yet the embarrassment caused by the rapacity of the allied 
courts was scarcely greater than the embarrassment caused by 
their ambition and their pride. This prince had set his heart 
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CAP. on some childish distinction, a title or a cross, and would do 
nothing for the common cause liU his ^vishes were accomplished. 
That prince chose to fancy that he had been sUghted, and would 
not stir till reparation had been made to him. The Duke of 
Brunswick Limenburg would not furnish a battalion for the 
defence of Germany unless he was made an Elector.* The 
Elector of Brandenburg declared that he was as hostile as he 
had ever been to France: but he had been ill used by the 
Spanish f^^overnment; and he therefore would not suffer his 
soldiers to be employed in the defence of the Spanish Nether- 
lands. He was wilUng to bear his share of the war: hut it must 
be in his own way: he must have the command of a distinct 
army; and he must be stationed between the Khine and the 
Meuse.** The Elector of Saxony complained that bad winter 
quarters had been assij^ned to his troops: he therefore recalled 
them just when they should have been preparing to take the 
field, but very coolly offered to send them back if England and 
Holland would give him four hundred thousand rixdollars.*** 
Th« Em- It might have been expected that at least the two chiefs of 
the House of Austria would have put forth, at this conjuncture, 
all their strength against the rival House of Bourbon. Un- 
fortunately they could not be induced to exert themselves 
vigorously even for their own preservation. They were deeply 
interested in keeping the French out of Italy. Yet they could 
with difficulty be prevailed upon to lend the smallest assistance 
to the Duke of Savoy. They seemed to think it the business of 
England and Holland to defend the passes of the Alps, and to 
prevent the armies of Lewis from overflowing Lombardy. To 
the Emperor indeed the war against France was a secondary 
object His first object was the wax againat Turkey. He was 

• William to Heinsiuf , Feb. ^. 1€U2. 
WniUun to HalMlot, Jon. If. ItSi. 
. ««• Willlaaito Htiwlos, 0uu ^ 16Mk 
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doU and bigoted. His mind misgave him that the war against ch ap. 
France was, in some sense, a war against the Catholie xeligioii ; 
and tiie wax against Turkey was a erasade. Bis reoent oam- 
pdgn on the Banohe had been sneoeaafliL He miglit easily 
have concluded an honourable peace with the Porte, and have 
turned his annswestwaid* But he hadconcelTed the hope that 
he might extend his hereditary dominions at the expense of the 
Infidels. Viidons of a triumphant entry into Constantinople 
andof aTeDeuminSaintSoplua'shadiiseninhisbrain. He 
not only employed in the East a force more than sufRoient to 
have defended Piedmont and xeoonqueied Lcnahie; but he 
seemed to think that England and Holland wove bound to 
xewaid hhn largely for neg^eting thdr fnterests and puxsmng 
his own.* 

Spahi already was what she eontihued to be down to onrsptia. 
own time. Of the Spain which had domineered over the land 
and the ocean, over the Old and the New World, oifhie Spain 
which had, in the short space of twelve yean, led captive a 
Pope and a Xing of I^ce, a Sovereign of Mexico and a 
Sovereign of Pern, of the Spain which had sent an anny to the 
walls of Paris and had equipped a mighty fleet to invade Bn(^ 
land, nothing remained but an arrogance which had once 
excited terror and hatred, but which could now excite only 
derision. In extent, indeed, the dominions of the Galbolie 
King exceeded tiiose of Bome when Bomye was at the lenith of 
power. But the huge mass lay torpid and hdpless, and could 
be insulted or despoiled with impunity. The whole administra- 
tion, military and naval, financial and colonial, was utterly 
disorganised. Charles was a fit representative of his kingdooi, 
impotent physically, intelleotually and molally, sunk in 
ignorance, listlessness and superstitiott, yet swollen with a 
notion of his own dignity, and quick to imagine and to resent 

• Bomet, fl. as, 89. ( Cotr«q»oad«Bos of wmuui sad Heliitliis, patsbn* 
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cnAp. affronts. So fetched had his education been that, when he 
■■— was told of the fall of Mons, the most important fortress in his 
vast empire, he asked whether Mons was in England.* Among 
the ministers who were raised up and pulled down by his sickly 
caprice, was none capable of applying a remedy to the dis- 
tempers of the State, In truth to brace anew the nerves of that 
paralysed body would have been a hard task even for Ximenes. 
Ko servant of the Spanish Crown occupied a more important 
post, and none was more unfit for an important post, than the 
Marquess of Gastan a f^a. lie was Governor of the Netherlands ; 
and in the Netherlands it seemed probable that the fate of 
Christendom would be decided. He had discharged his trust 
as every public trust was then discharged in every part of that 
vast monarchy on which it was boastftilly said that tlie sun 
never set. Fertile and rich as was the country which he ruled, 
he threw on England and Holland the whole charge of de- 
fending it. He expected that arms, ammunition, waggons, 
provisions, every thing, would be furnished by the heretics. 
It had never occurred to him that it was his business, and not 
theirs, to put Mons in a condition to stand a siege. The public 
voice loudly accused him of having sold that celebrated strong- 
hold to France. But it is probable that he was guilty of nothing 
worse than the haughty apathy and aluggishness characteristio 
of his nation. 

William Such was the state of the coalition of which William was the 
saceeeds 

«n pre- head. There were moments when he felt himself overwhelmed, 
tbedUM- when his spirits sank, when his patience was wearied out, and 
the coa**- when his constitational irritability broke forth. ^^I cannot," he 
i»i">n« vrote, "offer a suggestion without being met by a demand for % 
a subBidy.**** '^X have refiised point Uank," he mote on an- 

• Mdmolres de Toroy. 

VVilUam to Heinilog Z'^' ^l' 1691. 
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othfif occasion, when he had been importuned for money: "it chap. 
» impossible that the States Qeneral and England can bear the ■ 
charge of the anny on the Rhine, of the anny in Piedmont, and 
of the whole defence of Flanders, to say nothing ol the im* 
menae ooat of the naval war. If our allies ean do nothing for 
themselves, the sooner the alliance goes to pieces the better*''* 
But, after every short fit of despondency and ill humonv, he 
called up all the force of his mind, and put a strong curb on his 
temper. Weak, mean, false, selfish, as too many of the oon- 
fed orates were, it was only by their help that he could accom- 
plish what he had from his youth up considered as his mission. 
If they abandoned him, France would be dominant without a 
rival in Europe. Well as they deserved to be punished, he 
would not, to punish them, acquiesce in the subjugation of the 
whole civilised world. He set himself therefore to smmonnt 
some difHculties and to evade others. The Scandinavian powers 
he conciliated by waiving, reluctantly indeed, and not without 
a hard internal struggle, some of his maritime rights.** At 
Home his influence, though indirectly exercised, balanced 
that of the Pope himself. Lewis and James found that they 
had not a fidend at the Vatican except Innocent; and Innocent, 
whose nature was gentle and irresolute, shrank from taking a 
oouKse direotly opposed to the sentiments of all who surrounded 
hinu In private eonversatiODS with Jacobite agents he declared 
himself devoted to the interest of the House of Stuart: but in 
his public acts he observed a strict neutrality. He sent twenty ^ 
thousand crowns to Saint Germainss but he eienaed himself to 
the enemies of France by protesting that this was not a subsidy 
for any polilical purpose, but merely an ahns to be distributed 
among poor British Catholies. He permitted prayeis for the 
good canse to be read in the English College atRome: but he 



• William to Hoiuaius, Jan. 1692. 

s* flia totters to Jlsiaains an lUt «Cthis ral^eot* 
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CHAP . imiiied that those prayers ahould be tetmup In ge&«nl tmm, 
-^j-andthatnonameshaiildbeiiieiitioiied. Itwasmyainthatliifi 
minSsten of tiie Hoqms of Stuart andBoorboii adjured him to 
take a mora decided eouxse. ^God knows,*' he ezdaimed on 
one oooaeionf ^^that I woidd gladly ahed my blood to leatora 
the King of England. But what can I do? If I stir, I am told 
that J am &TOuriiig the French, and helping them to set ap an 
uniyersal nonaEchy. I am not like the old Popes. Kings will 
not listen to me aa Uiey listened to my predecessors, lliere is 
no religion now, nothing bat wicked, worldly policy. The 
Prince of Orange Is master. He goTems us all. He has got 
such a hold on the Emperor and on the King of Spain that 
neither of them dares to displease him. God help us! He 
alone can help us." And^ as the old man spoke, he beat 
the table with his hand in an agony of impotent grief and in- 
dignation.* 

To keep the German princes steady was no easy task: but it 
was accomplished. Money was distributed among them, much 
less indeed than they asked, but much more than they had any 
decent pretence for asking. With the Elector of Saxony a 
composition was made. He had, Ipogether with a strong ap- 
petite for subsidies, a great desire to be a member of the most 
select and illustrious orders of knighthood. It seems that, 
iustead of the four hundred thousand rixdoUars which he had 
demanded, he consented to accept one hutidrcd thousand and 
the Garter.'** His prime minister Schceaing, the most covetous 

• Poo tho Loffors fmm Rome among tho Nairnc Papers. TIio.sc in 
1692 are from Lytcutt; those in 1688 from CarOiiial Howard; tliose iA 1694 
from Blihop EUU; tk<mt in 28SS from Lord Perth* They all toll the tamo 

story. 

** William's oorrospondence with Heinsius; London Gazette, Fob. 4. 
1691. In a pu8(iuinade publiiibed in 1693, and entitled '*La Toiro d'Aua- 
boorgt Ballet AlMgoriqno the Eleetor of Saxony U Introdneed »aying; 
♦'Moy, Je dlray nalvcmont, 
tja'unc Jactibre d'Angletecre 
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and perfidious of maukind, was secured by a pension.* For cnKP. 
the Duke of Brunswick Lunenburg, William, not without 
difficulty, prociu-ed the long desired title of Elector of Hanover. 
By such means as these the breaches which had divided the 
coalition were so skilfully repaired that it appeared still to 
present a firm front to the enemy. 

William had complained bitterly to the Spanish government 
of the incapacity and inertness of Gastanaga.. The Spanish in« uis for 
government, helpless and drowsy as it was, could not be Tcnmont 
altogether insensible to the dangers which threatened Flanders spinish 
and Brabant. Gastanaga was recalled; and WiHiam was in-SSSaT" 
vited to take upon himself the government of the Low Coun- 
tries, with powers not less than regal. Philip the Second would 
not easily have believed that, within a century after bis death, 
his greatgrandson would implore the greatgrandson of Wil- 
Ham the Sdeut to exercise the authority of a soYereign at 
Brussels.** 

The offer was in one sense tempting: but William was too 
wise to accept it. He knew that the population of the Spanish 
Netherlands was firmly attached to the Church of Rome. Every 
act of a Protestant ruler was certain to be regarded with 
suspicion by the clergy and people of those countries. Already 
Gastanaga, mortified by his disgrace, had written to inform 
the Court of Rome that changes were in contemplation which 
would make Ghent and Antwerp at heretical as Amsterdam and 
London.*** It had doubtless also oeourred to William that ii, 
by govemisg mildly and jastly, and by showing a deMiit 



Ferolt tont mon enpremmeiitt 
Bt jo De Toil rten anr U tem 
Oa jo troavo ptno d*«grdn«nt*** 

* WllUftm'a correBpondence with Ifcinsfus. Thcro It * CUrlOM ■OfMiart 
of Scboening in the Memoira of Coani Dohaa. 
Bonwt, ii. Hi 
Nareiisna I«ottrttll*s Diary* 
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CRAP, retpeet for the cexemonies and the nunisten of the Bomaa 
Ca^olie zeligion, he should succeed iif obtamlng the con- 
fidence of the Belgians, he would inevltaMy raise egainet him» 
self a stonu of obloquy in our island. He knew by oqpexience 
what it was to govern two nations strongly attadied to two 
different Churches. A large party among the Episcopalians 
of England oould not forgive him for having consented to the 
establishment of the presbyteiian polity in Scotland. A large 
party among the FTesbytoriana of Scotland blamed him for 
maintalmng the episcopal polity in England. If he now took 
under his protection masses, processions, graven images, 
firiaries, nunneries, and, worst of all, Jesuit pulpits, Jesuit 
confessionals and Jesuit colleges, what could he expect but 
that England and Scotland would join in one cry of reproba* 
tion? He therefore revised to accept the goyemment of the 
Low Countries, and proposed that it should be entrusted to the 
Elector of Bavaria. The Elector of Bavaria was, after the 
Emperor, the most powerful of the Roman Catholic potentates 
of Germany. He w^as young, brave, and ambitious of military 
distinction. The Spanish Court was willing to appoint him; 
and he was desirous to be appointed: but much delay was 
caused by an absurd difficulty. The Elector thought it beneath 
him to ask for what he wished to have. The formalists of the 
Cabinet of Madrid thought it beneath the dignity of the 
Catholic Kiiig to give what had not been aaked. Mediation 
was necessary, and was at last successful. But much time was 
lost; and the spring was far advanced before the new Governor 
of the Netherlands entered on hia functions.* 

• Monthly Mercuries of January and April 1698; Bnrnct, if. 84. In the 
Bamet MS. Harl. 6584 , la a warm eulogy on the Elector of JUavaria. When 
the MB. was written ho wm allied witb Enf land against TMnea. In Ifa* 
History, -tyhich was pr^ared for publication wliaiili«wasalUtdwlllifraiBS« 
IkfAioBt £D£laaa , tbe ooloir is omitted* 
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William had saved the coalition from the danger of perishUig cmap, 
by disunion. But by no jemonstrance, by no entreaty, by no 
bribe, could he prevail on his allies to be early in the field. Lewis 
They ought to iiave profited by the severe lesson which hadflJid! 
been given them in the preceding year. But again every one 
of thm lingered , and wondered why the rest were lingering; 
and again he who singly wielded the whole power of France was 
found, as his haughty motto had long boasted, a match for a 
multitude of adversaries.* His enemies , while still unready, 
learned with dismay that he had taken the field in person at the 
head of hia nobility. On no occasion had that gallant aristo- 
cracy appeared with more splendour in his tiain. A single cir- 
eumstaaee may suffice to give a^iolion of the pomp and luxury 
of his camp. Among the musketeers of his household rode, for 
the first time, a stripling of seventeen, who soon afterwards 
tueoeeded to the title of Duke of Saint Simon, and to whom we 
owe those inestimable memoin which have preserved, for the 
delight and instruction of many lands and of many generations, 
the viv!d picture of a France which haa long passed away. 
Hioug^ the bo/s family was at that time very hard pressed for 
money, he travelled with thirty five horses and sumpter mules. 
The princesses of the blood, each surrounded by a groupe of 
highborn and gracefld ladies, accompanied the King; and the 
smiles of so many charming women insphced the throng of vain 
and Toh^tuons but highspirited gentlemen with more than 
common courage. In the brilliant crowd which surrounded the 
FrendiAugttstoa appeared the French Virg^t thegracefid, the 
tender, the melodious Racme. He had, in eonfonrnty with 
the prevailing fashion, become devout, had given up writing 
for the theatre; and, having detennined to iq;»ply himself 
vigorously to the discharge of the duties which belonged to him 
as historiographer of Fhmce, he now came to see the great 

* **R«c plaribtts Impart** 
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GBAp. eventewbiehH was bis office to record.* IhthendghbomiHiod 
- of Mods, Lewii entertuned i£ba ladies wifhthe most magidft* 
cent review that had ever been seen in modem Eiixope. Ahmi> 
dred and twenty thousand of the finest troops in tbe world wm 
drawn up in a line eight mfles long. It may be donbted whether 
such an amy had ever been brought together nnder the Bomaa 
eagles. The show began eady in the morning, and was not 
over when the long summer day dosed. Badne left the groimd, 
astoidshed, deafened^ dazded, and tired to death. JA e 
private letter he ventured to give utterance to an amiable wish 
whidi he probably took good eare not to whisper in the courUy 
oirde: ^Would to heaven that all these poor fellowi were 
in their cottages again with their wives and their littls 
onesi**** 

jj|>«r«^o' After this superb pageant Lewis announoed his intention of 
attacking Namur. In five days he waa under the walla of that 
city, at Ihe head of more than thirty thousand men. Twenty 
thousand peasants, pressed in those parts of the Netherlands 
whidk the French occupied, were compelled to act as pioneera. 
Luxemburg, with eighty thousand men, occupied a strong 
position on the road between Nanrar and Brussels, and was 
prepared to give battle to any force which might attempt to 
raise the siege.*** This partition of duties excited no surprise. 
It had long been known that the great Monarch loved sieges, 
and that he did not love battles. He professed to think that 
the real test of military skill was a siege. The event of an en- 
counter between two armies on an open plain was, in his 
opinion, often determined by chance: but only science could 

* M^molres de Sftlnt Simon; Dangesv) Bsolne^s Letters, and NarratlTs 
entitled Relation dtt M qol f*«st puai SB 8lk§^ d«llniuir$ Monthlj llar- 
cniry. May 1682. 

mm xAnotrci 4a Satat Slttoo; Badne to BoUeaa, May SI. IMS. 

*** KoBtliljr Koreaix for Joss; WSUam to B«Inslot, ^^SS. 
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prerafl agamst ravelins and bastions vhich sdence bad con- 
structed. His detractors sneeringly pronounced it fortunate 
that the department of the militaiy art which His Mighty con- 
sidered as the noblest was one in which it was seldom necessary 
in lam. to eipoee to eenous zisk » life invaluable to hie 
people. 

Kannir, aituated at the confluenoe of the Sambre and the 
Meuse, was one of the great fortresses of Europe. The town 
lay in the plain, and had no strength except what was derived 
from art But art and nature had combined to fortify that re- 
nowned citadel which) from the F^ummit of a lofty rock, looks 
down on a boimdless expanse of cornfields, woods and meadows, 
watered by two fine liTcn. The people of the dty and of the 
•ntrounding re^on wexe pcoud of their Impregnable castle. 
Their boast was that never, in all the wars which had de* 
mtated the Netherlands^ bad skill or valour been able to 
penetrate those walls. The nei|^bouring fitstneases, famed 
throughout the world for their strength, Antwerp and Ostend, 
Tpres, Lisle andToumay, Mens and Valenciennes, Cambray 
and Giarleroiy Limburg and Lazembnigt bad opened their 
gates to ccmquerors: but never once bad the flag been puOed 
down from the battlements of Namor. That notUng might be 
wanting to the interest of the siege, the two great masters of 
tfa0 art of fortification were opposed to each other, Vaoban 
bad dining many years been xegsrded as the first of engineers : 
but » formidable rival had lately arisen, Menno, Baron of Go- 
hom, the ablest officer in tiie service of the States GeneraL 
Tbe defences of Namur had been recently strengthened and re- 
paired under Cobom's superintendence ; and be vraa now within 
tf»t vrolls. Vaoban waa in the camp of Lewis. It nugbt there- 
fore be expected that both the attack and tiie defimoe would be 
eonduoted with consummate ability. 

By tl^ time the allied armies had assembled: but it was too 

6« 
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CHAP, late.* William hastened towards Namur. He menaced the 

French works, first from the west, then from the north, then \ 
from the east. But between him and the lines of circumvalla- j 
tion lay the army of Luxemburg, turning as he turned, and 
always so strongly posted that to attack it would have been the 
height of imprudence. Meanwhile the besiegers, directed by { 
the skill of Vauban. and animated by the presence of Lewis, i 
made rapid progress. There were indeed many difficulties to ! 
be surmounted and many hardships to be endured. The weather • 
was stormy; and, on the eighth of June, the feast of Saint ! 
Medard, who holds in the French Calendar the same inauspi- 
cious place which in our Calendar belongs to Saint Swithin, the i 
rain fell in torrents. The Sambre rose and covered many square 
miles on which the harvest was green. The Mehaigne whirled 
down its bridges to the Meuse. All the roads became swamps. 
The trenches were so deep in water and mire that it v.-a.s the 
business of three days to move a gun from one battery to 
another. The six thousand waggons which had accompanied ' 
the French army were useless. It was necessar}^ thatgunpow- j 
der, bullets, com, hay, should be carried from place to place 
on the backs of the war horses. Nothing- but the authority of 
Lewis could, in such circumstances, have maintained order 
and inspired cheerfulness. His soldiers, in truth, showed 
much more reverence for him than for what their religion had 
made sacred. They cursed Saint Medard heartily, and broke 
or burned every image of him that could be found. But for ' 
their King there was nothing that they were not ready to do 
and to bear. In spite of every obstacle they constantly gained | 
ground. Cohom was severely wounded while defending with 
desperate resolution a fort which he had himself constructed, I 
and of which he was prond* His place could not be supplied. j 
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The governor was a feeble man whom Gastanaga had appointed, chap. 
and whom William had recently advised the £lector ^Btntm 
towmove. The spirit of the garrison gave way. The town 
surrendered on the eighth day of the siege, the dtadel about 
three weeks later.* 

The history of the fall of Namur in 1692 bears a close re- 
semblance to the history of the fall of Hons in 1691. Both ia 
1€91 and in 1692, Lewii, the sole and abaohite master of the 
leaources of his kingdom, was able to open the campaign, be- 
fore William, the eaptain of a coalition, had brought together 
his dispersed forces. In both years the advantage of having 
the first move decided the event of the game. At Namur, as at 
Hons, Lewis, assisted by Vauban, conducted the siege: 
Luxemburg covered it: William vainly tried to raise it, and, 
with deep mortifioation, assisted as a spectator at the victoiy of 
his enemy; 

In one respect however the ilate of the two fortresses was 
very different Mbns was delivered up by its own inhabitants. 
Namur vof^t perhaps have been saved if ^e gaixison had been 
as lealous and determined as the population. Strange to say, 
mtids place, so longfuljeetto a foreign rule, therewasfonnd 
a patriotism resembling Hmt of the little Greek commonwealths. 
There is no reason to believe that the burghers cared about the 
balance of power, or had any preference fer Xames or forWil- 
kam, for the Most Ghristiaa King or fer the Host Catholio 
King. But every dtken considered his own honour as bound 
up with the honour of <he maiden fortress. It is true thatthe 
j^neh did not abuse thdr vietory* No outrage was oom* 

• Monthly Mcrearies of June and July 1692; London Gazettes of June; 
Gazette de Paris; M^moirea de Saint Simon; Journal de Dangeau; William 

to Ilcinaiua, , Juno A. June 11; Vernon'a Letters to Colt, printed in 

June 9." 

Tindal'a Hiatoxy; BAClne'« Marrative, and Lettera to Boileaa of June 15* 
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CHAP, xnitted: the privileges of the municipality were respected: the 
magistrates were not changed. Yet the people could not see a 
conqueror enter their hitherto unconquered castle without tears 
of rage and shame. Even the barefooted Carmelites, who had 
renounced all pleasures , all property, all society, all domestic 
alfection, whose days were aU fast days, who passed month 
after month without uttering a word , were strangely moved. It 
was in vain that Lewis attempted to sooth them by marks of 
respect and by munificent bounty. WTienever they met 
a French uniform they turned their heads away with a 
look which showed that a life of prayer, of abstinence 
and of silence had left one earthly feeling still unsubdued.* 

This was perhaps the moment at which the arrogance of 
Lewis reached the highest point. He had achieved the last 
and the most splendid military exploit of his life. His con- 
federated foes, English, Dutch and German, had, in their 
own despite, swelled his triumph, and had been witnesses of 
the glory which made their hearts sick. His exultation was 
boundless. The inscriptions on the medals which he struck to 
commemorate his success, the letters by which he enjoined the 
prelates of his kingdom to sing the Te Deum, were boastful 
and sarcastic. His people , a people among whose many fine 
qnaiities moderation in prosperity cannot be reckoned, seemed 
for a tirde to be drunk with pride. Even Boileau, hxirried 
along by the prevailing enthusiasm, forgot the good sense and 
good taste to which he owed his reputation. He fancied him- 
self a IjTic poet, and gave vent to his feelings in a hundred 
, and sixty lines of frigid bombast about Alcides, Mars, Bacchus, 
Ceres, the lyre of Orpheus, the Thracian oaks and the Per- 
messian njmphs. He wondered whether Namur had, like 
Troy, been built by Apollo and Neptune. He asked what 
power could Bubdae a city stronger than that before which the 
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Greeks lay ten years; and he returned answer to himself that chap. 
such a miracle could be wrought only by Jupiter or by liewia. 
The feather in the hat of Lewis was the loadstar of victory* To 
Lewis all things mast yield, piinees, nations, winds, waters. 
hk eondusion the poet addressed himself to the banded enemies 
of Fnaioey and tauntiD|^y hade them cany hadk to thdr homes 
the tidings that Namnr luid been taken in their dght Before 
many months had elapsed both the boastfid king and the 
boa^fbl poet were tanght that it is pmdent as well as graoeftd 
to be modest hi the hour of viotoiy. 

One mortification Lewis had snffered even in the midst of 
his prosperity. While he lay befoxe Kamur, he heard the 
sounds of rejoidng from the distant camp of tlie allies. Three 
peals of Ihnnder firom a hundred and forty pieces of esnnon 
were answered by Ihree volleys firom nxty Ihonsand mnikets., 
It was ioon known that these salutes were fired on account of 
the battle of La Hogue. The French King exerted himself 
to appear serene. **They make a strsnge noise,** he said, 
''about the burning of a few ships.** In truth he was much 
^tuibed, and the more so because a r^ort had reached the 
Low Countries tiiat there had been a sea fight, and that his 
fleet had been vietoiious. His good humour however was soon 
restored by the bnlliant success of those Qperations which were 
under his own mmiediate direction, m^en the nece was over, ^^^wis re- 

, ^ turns to 

he left Luxemburg in command of the army, and returned to ver> 
Yttrsailles. At VersailleB the unfortunate Tourdlle soon pre- 
sented himself, and was gnunously received. As soon as he 
appeared in the drde, the King Welcomed him in a loud voice. 
''I am perfectly satisfied with you and with my sailors. We 
h«v» been beaten, it Is true: but your honour and that of the 
tuition are unsullied.*** 

* London Gazette, May 80. K92; Mdinolrcs de Saint SimoD( Journal 
4t DADgean ; Bo7er*t Kiltory 4»f Wiiliam IlL 
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cnAP. Though Lewis had quitted the Netherlands, the eyes of all 
•Europe were still fixed on that region. The anniefl there had 
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been strengthened by reinforcements drawn from many 
quarters. Every where else the military operations of the 
year were languid and without interest. The Grand Viaier and 
Lewis of Baden did little more than watch each other on the 
Danube. Marshal Noailles and the Duke of Medina Sidonia 
did little more than watch each other under the Pyrenees. On 
the Up])er Rhine, and along the frontier which sepioates France 
from Piedmont, an indecisive predatory war was earned on^ 
by which the soldiers suffered little and the cultivators of the 
Boilmuclu But all men looked, with anxious expectation of 
some great event, to the frontier of Brabant, vhere WiUiam 
was opposed to Luxemburg. 
Lniem- LuxembuTg, now in his sixty-sixth year, had risen, by 
slow degrees, and by the deaths of several great men, to the 
first place among the generals of his time. He was of that 
noble house of Montmorency which united many mythical and 
many historical titles to glory, which boasted that it sprang 
from the first Frank who was baptized into the name of CBirist 
in the fifth century , and which had , since the eleventh century, 
given to Firance a long and splendid succession of Constables 
' and Marshals. In valour and abilities Luxemburg was not 
Inferior to any of his illustrious race. But, highly descended 
and highly gifted as he was, he bad with difficulty surmoimted 
the obstacles which impeded him in the road to fame. If he 
owed much to the bounty of nature and fortune, he had suffered 
stiU more firom their spite. His fieatures were finghtfhlly harsh: 
his stature was dinunutive: a huge and pouited hump rpse on 
his back. Wa constitution was feeble and nckly. Cruel Im- 
putations bad been thrown on his morals. He had been afr* 
oused of trafficking with sorcerers and with Tenders of ymmtf 
bad languished long in a dungeon, and had at length regidned 
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his liberty without entirely regaining his honour.* He had chap. 
always been disliked both by Louvois and by Lewis. Yet the f^ ^ ^ " 
war against the European coalition had lasted but a very short 
time when both the minister and the King felt that the gene- 
ral who was personally odious to them was necessary to the 
state. Condd and Turenne were no more; and Luxemburg 
was without dispute the first soldier that France still possessed. 
In vigilance, dihgence and perseverance he was deficient. He 
seemed to reserve his great qualities for great emergencies. It 
was on a pitched field of battle that he was all himself. His 
glance was rapid and unerring. His judgment was clearest 
and surest when responsibility pressed heaviest on him and 
when difficulties gathered thickest around him. To his skill, 
energy and presence of mind his country owed some glorious 
days. But, though eminently successful in battles, he was not 
eminently successful in campaigns. He gained immense renown 
at William's expense; and yet there was, as respected the 
objects of the war, little to choose between the two com- 
manders. Luxemburg was repeatedly victorious: but he had 
not the art of improving a victory. William was repeatedly 
defeatedi ^ generals he was the best qualified to repair 

a defeat. 

In the month of July William's headquarters were at Lam- 
beque. About six miles otf, atSteinkirk, Luxemburg had en- 
camped with the main body of his army; and about six miles 
fuzther oS lay a considerable force commanded by the 

* KAnolres Saint Slrnont Vo1tatr«, BAe1« de XtoalaXTV. YtHtain 

■pMka with a contempt which is probably Jii3t of the account of thiy affair 
itt the Caaaea Ctfi&bres. See al&o tbe Lettexa of Madame de Sdvign^ during 
the montfaa of Jannaiy and Febraaiy 1680. In soTeral Engltah lampoons 
Loxemburg is nicknamed ^sop , from hisdeformky. and calied a wizard, 
in alluaiOD to liis dealings with La Voisin. In one Jacobite allof^ory he ia 
the neoromancer Grandorsio. Jn Narcissua Lattrell's Diary for June IH'JU 
ba la ealiad a waiunu I liava saen two w tbrae BitgUali eartaalnraa «f 
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. Marquess of Boufflers, one of the best officers in the service of 
Lewis. 

The country between Lambeque and Steinkirk was inter- 
sected by innumerable hedges and ditches; and neither army 
could approach the other without passing through several long 
and narrow defiles. Luxemburg had therefore little reason to 
apprehend that he should be attacked in his entrenchments; 
and he felt assured that he should have ample notice before any 
attack was made: for he had succeeded in corrupting an ad- 
venturer named Millevoix, who was chief musician and private 
secretary of the Elector of Bavaria. This man regularly sent to 
the French headquarters authentic information touching the de- 
signs of the aUies. 

The Marshal, confident in the strength of his position and 
in the accuracy of his intelligence, lived in his tent as he was 
accustomed to live in his hotel at Paris. He was at once a vale- 
tudinarian and a voluptuar}-; and, in both characters , he loved 
his ease. He scarcely ever mounted his horse. Light conver- 
sation and cards occupied most of his hours. His table was 
luxurious; and, when he had sate down to supper, it was a 
service of danger to disturb him. Some scoffers remarked that 
in his military dispositions he was not guided exclusively by 
military reasons, that he generally contrived to entrench himself 
in some place where the veal and the poultry were remarkably 
good, and that he was always solicitous to keep open such com- 
munications with the sea as might ensure him, jfrom September 
to April, a regular supply of Sandwich oysters. If there were any 
agreeable women in the neighbourhood of his camp, they were 
generally to be found at his banquets. It may easily be supposed 
that, under such a commander, the young princes and nobles of 
franco Tied with one another in splendour and gallantry.* 

• M^moires 4« flaiiifc 8iittoa| MteoirM dtYilUrsi Baoiiw to BolteMi 
May 21. 
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'While he itm amiming hixnself after his wonted fashion, the chap. 

confederate princes discoTered that their counsels were he-< 



IMS. 

tiayed. A peasant looked up e letter whioh had been dropped, B.iMle of 
and carried it to the Bleotor of Bavazia. It oontained full proofs ^^^^'^"^ 
of the guilt of MilleYoiz. William conceived a hope that he 
might be able to take his enemies in the snaie which they had 
laid for him. The pocfidious seoretazyiraa simunoned to the 
royal presence and taxed with his orlme. A pen was pat into his 
httid: a pistol was held to his breast; and he was commanded 
to write on painof instaatdeath. His letter, dictated by Willianii 
WHS oonveyed to the French camp. It apprised Luxemburg tHat 
the allies meant to send out a strong foraging party on the next 
day. In order to protect this party from molestation, aome 
battalions of in&ntiy, accompanied by artalleiy , would march 
by night to occupy the defllea which lay between the armies. 
Ibe Manhal read, believed and went to rest, while William 
mrged linrwaird the preparations for a general assault on the 
nenehfines. 

The whole allied army was under arms while it was still 
dark. In the grey of the morning Luxemburg was awakened 
by BGOuts, who brought tidings that the enemy was advandng 
in great kaeee. He at first treated the news very lightly.. His 
correspondent, it seemed, had been, as usual, diligent and 
exact The Prince of Orange had sent out a detachment to 
protect his foragers, and this detachment had been magnified 
bj fiMff Into a great host. But <me alanning report followed 
another fost All the passes, it was said, were choked with 
muUitudea of foot, horse and artillery, nnder the banneia 9i 
Bn^Jand and of Spain, of the United Fkovinees and of &e Bm« 
pire; and every column was moving towards Steinlurk. At 
length the Marshal roie, gotonhoiseback, and rode out to see 
lAat was doing. 

By Ibis time the rangnard of the allies iras close to.hia out> 
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CHAP, posts. About half a mile in advance of his army was encamped 

XIX * 

a brigade named from the province of Bouibonnais. These 
troops had to bear the first brunt of the onset. Amazed and 
panicstricken , they were swept away in a moment, and ran for 
their lives, leaving their tents and seven pieces of cannon to the 
assailants. 

Thus far William's plans had been completely successful: 
but now fortune began to turn against him. He had been mis- 
informed as to the nature of the ground which lay between the 
station of the brigade of Bourbonnais and the main encampment 
ofthe enemy. He had expected that he should be able to push 
forward without a moment's pause, that he should find the 
French army in a state of wild disorder, and that his victory 
would be easy and complete. But his progress was obstructed 
by several fences and ditches: there was a short delay; and a 
short delay sufficed to frustrate his design. Luxemburg was 
the very man for such a conjuncture. He had committed great 
faults: he had kept careless guard: he had trusted implicitly to 
information which had proved false : he had neglected informa- 
tion which had proved true: one of his divisions was flying in 
confusion: the other divisions were unprepared for action. 
That crisis would have paralysed the faculties of an ordinary 
captain: it only braced and stimulated those of Luxemburg. 
His mind, nay his sickly and distorted body, seemed to derive 
health and vigour from disaster and dismay. In a short time he 
had disposed every thing. The French army was in battle order. 
Conspicuous in that great array were the household troops of 
Lewis, the mostzenowned body of fighting men in Europe; and 
at their head appeared, gUttermg in lace and embroidery hastily 
thrown on and halflutened, a crowd of young princes and lords 
who had just been roused by the trumpet from their couches or 
their revelSi and who had hastened to look death in the face 
imjth thft gay and festive intrepidity eharactenstio of f^penoh 
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gentlemen. Highest in rank among these highborn warriors r.u\p. 
was a lad of sixteen , Philip Duke of Chartres , son of the Duke 
of Orleans, and nephew of the King of France. It was with 
difi&culty and by importunate solicitation that the gallant boy 
had extorted Luxemburg's permission to be where the fire was 
hottest. Two other youths of royal blood, Lewis Duke of 
Bourbon, and Armand Prince of Conti, showed a spirit worthy 
of their descent. With them was a descendant of one of the 
bastarda of Henry the Fourth, Lewis Duke of Vendome, a man 
sunk in indolence and in the foulest vice, yet capable of exhi- 
biting on a great occasion the qualities of a great soldier. 
Berwick, who was beginning to earn for himRrlf an honourable 
name in arms, was there ; and at his side rode Sarsfield, Tvhose 
courage and ability earned, on that day, the esteem of the whole 
French army. Meanwhile Luxemburg had sent off a pressing 
message to summon Boufllers. But the message was needless. 
BoufBers had heard the firing, and, like a brave and intelligent 
captain, was already hastening towards the point from whi^ 
the sound came. 

Though the assailants had lost all the advantage which be- 
longs to a surprise, they came on manfully. In the front of the 
battle were the British commanded by Count Solmes. The 
division which was to lead the way was Mackay's. He was to 
have been supported, according to William's plan, by a strong 
body of foot and horse. Though most of Mackay's men had 
never before been under fire, their behaviour gave promise of 
Blenheim and Kamiiies. They first encountered the Swiss, who 
held a distinguished place in the French army. The fight was 
so close and desperate that the muzzles of the muskets crossed. 
The Swiss were driven baekvith fearful slaughter. More than 
eighteen himdred of them appear from the French returns to 
have been, killed or wounded* Luxemburg afterwards said that 
h» had nerer In his life seen so furious a struggle. He collected 
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. in haste the o]nnion of the generals who surrounded him. All 
thought that the emergency was one which could be met by no 
common means. The King's household must charge the Eng- 
lish. The Marshal gave the word; and the household, headed 
by the princes of the blood, came on, flinging their muskets 
back on their shoulders. *' Sword in hand," was the cry through 
all the ranks of that terrible brigade: "sword in hand. No 
tiring. Do it with the cold steel." After along and desperate 
resistance the English were borne down. They never ceased to 
repeat that, if Solmes had done his duty by them, they would 
have beaten even the household. But Solmes gave them no 
effective 8iip;iort. He pushed forward some cavalry which, from, 
the nature of the ground, could do little or nothing. His in- 
fantry he would not sutler to stir. They could do no good, he 
said, and he would not send them to be slaughtered. Ormond 
was eager to hasten to the assistance of his countrymen, but was 
not permitted. Mackay sent a pressing message to represent 
that he and his men were left to certain destruction : but all was 
vain. "God's will be done," said the brave veteran. He died 
as he had lived, like a good Christian and a good soldier. With 
him fell Douglas and Lanier, two generals distinguished among 
the conquerors of Ireland. Mountjoy too was among the slain. 
After languishing three years in the Ba8tile,he had just been ex- 
changed for Kichard Hamilton, and , having been converted to 
^\'higgi8m by wrongs more powerful than all the arguments of 
Locke and Sidney, had instantly hastened to join William*8 
camp M a volunteer. * Five fine regiments were entirely cut to 
pieces. No part of this devoted band would have eBoaped but 
for the courage and conduct of Auverquerque, who came to the 
rescue in the moment of extremity with two fresh battalions. 
The gallant manner in which he brought off the remains of 
Maokay's division vas long remembeied with grateM admira* 
* HardMas Lnttrell , Apifl 28. 
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tion by the British camp fires. The ground where the conflict chap. 
had raged was piled with corpses; and those who buried the 
slain remarked that almost all the wounds had been given in 
close jfighting by the sword or the bayonet 

It was said that William so far forgot his wonted stoicism as 
to utter a passionate exclamation at the way in which theEnglish 
regiments had been sacrificed. Soon, however, he recovered 
his equanimity , and determined to fall back. It was high time : 
for the French army was every moment becoming stronger, as 
the regiments commanded by Boufflers came up in rapid suc- 
cession. The allied army returned to Lambeque unpursued and 
in unbroken order.* 

The French o\v'ned that they had about seven thousand men 
killed and wounded* The iosa of the alliea iiad been little, if 

* London Gosetto, An?. 4. 8* U. 199i\ Oasetto de Parb, Av|r* 9, 19,% 

Voltaire, Slfecle do Louis XIV.; Bnrnet, II. 97.; M^molres dc Berwick; 
DykT«U*s Letler to the States General dated August 4. 1682* See alao the 
nry interesting debate which took place in the House of Commons on 
Mot. 91. 1693. An English translation of Luxemburg's very elaborate and 
artful dt-apatch will bo found in the Monthly Mercury for September WJ2» 
Ihe origioal has recently been printed in the new edition of Dangcau. 
Lewis pronomeod ft t1i« beat daspaleh that he ted aver aeen. The editor 
of the Monthly BIcrcary maintains that it was maiiufactnrcd at Paris. **To 
think otherwise," he says, **is mere folly) as if Luxemburg could be at so 
maeh lelsare to write such a Ions letter, more like a pedant than a general, 
or rather the monitor of a school, giving an account to his master how tho 
rest of the boys behaved tliemselves." In the Monthly Mercury will be 
found also the French ofiiclal libt of killed and wounded. Of all the ao- 
teanta of tbe battle Uiat which MOaf to me the beat is in the Memohca of 
Feuquibres. It is illustrated by a map. Feuquibres divides his praise and 
blame very fairly between the generals. The traditions of the English mess 
lablea hurm been preaeired by Sterne, who waa bronfbt np at the kneea of 
old soldiers of William. "'There was Cutta's,' continued the Corporal, 
clapping the forefinger of hla right hand upon the thumb of his left, and 
•onntlns ronnd bis hand; ^there was Cutts's, Mackay*s, Angus's, Qraham*b 
and Lev«n*s, all out to pieces; and so had the English Lifeguards too, had 
It not been for some regiments on the right, who marched up boldly to 
their relief, and reccivcu the enemy's fire in their faces, before any one of 
tttebr own platoons dlicbarged a mosket* Tb«y*ll go to heaven Ibr it,* 
lidded Trim.** 
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cifAp. at all, greater. TherelathreitraitgtliofiheaniiiMirfts wIiatit 
" iwoi ^® preceding day; and they continued to oceupy 

their old positions. But tiie mml effiset the battle was gfeat 

The splendour of William'a fame grev pale. Even his adnUren 
were forced to own that, in the field, he was not a nateh for 
Luxemburg. In I^rance the news was received with tranaports 
of joy and pride. The Court, the Capital, even the peasantry 
of the remotest provinces, gloried in the impetuous valour 
which had been displayed by so many youths, the heirs of il- 
lustrious names. It was exultingly and fondly repeated all over 
the kingdom that the young Duke of Chartres could not by any 
remonstrances be kept out of danger, that a ball had passed 
through his coat, that he had been wounded in the shoulder. 
The people lined the roads to see the princes and nobles who 
returned from Steinkirk. The jewellers devised Steinkirk 
buckles: the perfumers sold Steinkirk powder. But the name of 
the field of battle was peculiarly given to a new species of collar. 
Lace neckcloths were then worn by men of fashion ; and it had 
been usual to arrange them with great care. But at the terrible 
moment when the brigade of Bourbonnais was flying before the 
onset of the allies , there was no time for foppery; and the finest 
gentlemen of the Court came spurring to the front of the line of 
battle with their rich cravats in disorder. It therefore became 
a fashion among the beauties of Paris to wear round their necks 
kerchiefs of the finest lace studiously disarranged; and these 
kerchiefs were called Steinkirks.* 

In the camp of the allies all was disunion and discontent. 
National jealousies and animosities raged without restraint or 
disguise. The resentment of the English was loudly expressed. 
Solmes, though he was said by those who knew him well to have 
some valuable qualities, was not a man likely to conciliate sol- 
diers who were prejudiced against him as a foreigner. Hit de- 

• YolUire, Si^e d« hm\§ TOY* 
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mewiour was arrogant, Ws temper ungovernable. Even before cha>. 
tbe unfortunate day of Stelnkirk the English officers did not j^' - 
willingly communicate with him, and the private men murmured 
at his harshness. But after tiie battle tiie outcry against him 
became furious. He was accused, perhaps unjustly, of having 
said with unfeeling levity, while the English regiments were 
contending desperately against gieat odds , that he was curious 
to see how the bulldogs would come oS, Would anybody, it 
was asked, now pretend that it was on account of his superior 
skill and experience that he had been put oret the heads of so 
many Bnglish officers? It was the &shion to say that those 
officers bad never seen war on a large scale. But surely tbe 
mevest novice was competent to do all that Solmes had donei to 
mkondeistand orders^ to send cavalry on duty which none but ' 
infimtry could perfonn, and to look on at safe distance while 
faraTe men were ent to pieces. It was too much to be at once 
Insulted and sacrificed} exdoded from the honours of war, yet 
pushed on all its eztieme dangers, sneered at as rawrecniits, 
and then left to cope unsiqn^rted with tbe finest body of veto* 
rans in the world. Such weie the complaints of tbe English 
anny^ and tb^ were echoed by tbe English nalion. 

Foitnnately about tlds time a discovery was made wbiob 
fonuahed both eanip atLambeque and the coffeehouses of 
liOniioii with a snljeet of eonvenation much leas agieeable to 
the JaooMtes than the disaster of Stdnkuk. 

A plot against tbe life of William bad been, during some coDipi* 
iBontbB, maturing in tbe French War Office, ft should seem SSh&l 
that Lonvois bad originally sketched the dengn, and bad be* 
«|nM.thed it, still rude, to bis son and successor Barbesieusb 
By Barbeeieux the plan was peifected. Ihe execution was en* 
trusted ta an officer named GhandvsL Grandval was 
donbtedfy Inave, and fhU of seal Ibr bis ooontty and his reUgioiL 
He was indeed flighty and half iritted, but not on that account 

Jdacaulay, History* YU, 7 
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• CHAP, the less dangerous. Ludeed a flighty and halfwitted man is tl 
■ Yery instniment generally preferred by cunning politicians wht 
yery hazardous work ia to be done. No shrewd calculator woul 
for any bribe, however enonnoua, haTe exposed himself to tl 
£ateof Chatel, ofKaTaillao, orof Qerarta** 

GxendTal (Meuvtdy a^^he eonoelfed, the aaaistance of 
a d v en t m erei 0qmont» > VaPooa, andLeefiiale, aDutdmie 
In April, soonateTVllUaiiihadeRiTedi&theliOvCoimtiii 
tiia BiiirdeNn irera dbeeted to repair to their poet Diuao 
wai then in Westphalia. GrandralandLeefdale wereatFeii 
Ude& in North Brabeat wae fixed as the place where the tbv 
were to meet and whence they were to proceed together to tl 
headquarten of the eUiet* Befoie Grendyel leftPariehepa 
a liiifc toBamt Geimeini, and was presented to Jamee and 
Meiy of llodena. "I have been ittfoimed,*' said Jemee, ** 
thehoshieai. If yoa and yoeroompaniooa do me this cervix 
you shall never want" 

After thb andienoe Gcandval let out on his Jonmcy, I 
liad not the bintest'snspidon tiiat he had beenhetiajed bo 
by the accomplioe who accompanied him end by the accompli 
whom he waa going to meet Dumont and Leefdale were n 
enthnsiastB* They cared nothing for the reetoiation of Jami 
the graadeor of Lewis, or the ascendency of the Chnich 
Borne. It was plain to every man of common sense that,whetl 
the design succeeded or failed, the reward of the asaaiMi 
would probably be to be disowned, with affected abhorren 
by the Courts of YersaiUee and Saint Qermains, and to be t( 
with redhot pincers, smeared with melted lead, and disme 
bered by four horses. To vulgar natures the prospect of sue 
marlyrdom was not alluring. Both these men, therefore, h 
ahnost at tiie lame time, though, as far as appears, with 

• LtaglMimt, tM eUtf lagr agvnt of die Jesntti la Xnglsiid, alw 
ss ht«viisdt9 mtotnttt cdl««te4 tools Mtblsprise^^ls* Bonat, U • 
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. any concert, conveyed to William, through different channels, crap. 
waimings that his life was in clanger. Dumont had acknowledged - 
every thing to the Duke of Z ell, one of the confederate princei. 
Leefdale had transmitted full intelligence through his relationi 
who resided in Holland. Meanwhile More!, a Swiss Protestant 
of great learning who was then in France, wrote to inform 
Burnet that the weak and hotheaded Grandval had been heard 
to talk boastfully of the event which would soon astonish the 
wodd , and had confidently predicted that the Pkince of Orange 
would not Hto to the end of the next month. 

These cautions were not neglected. From the moment at 
which Grandval entered the Nethedanda, hia stepa were among 
enaiea. His moyementa were watched: hia words were noted : 
he waa arrested, examined, confionted wilh his accomplices, 
and sent to the camp of the allies. About a week after the battle 
of Steinki^ he waa brought belbre a Court ICattiaL Ginkell, 
who had been rewarded for his great services inlrelandwith the 
title of Earl of Athlone, presided ; and Tshnash was among the 
judges. Maokay and Lanier had been named membera of the 
board: but they weie no more: and th^ places were filled by 
younger officers. 

The duty of the Court Martial was yeiy simple: for the pri- 
soner attempted no defence. His conscience had, it should 
seem, been suddenly awakened. He admitted, with expressions 
of remorse, the tmthof all the charges, made a minute, and 
apparently an ingenuous, confession, and owned that he had 
deserved death. He was sentenced to be hanged, drawn and 
quartered, and underwent his punishment with great fintitnde 
and with « show of piety. He left behind him a few Unes, in 
which he declared that he waa about to lose his lifb for having 
too ftithfiilly obeyed the iigunctions of Barbesieux. 

Hia con&ssion was Immediately published in several lan- 
guages, and vraa read with veiy vazions and very strong 

7« 
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' CEAF. Mootioiis. That it v«i genuiDe could not ba doubted; fbr il * 
was wananted by tlia aignatores of tome of tbe most distin- 
man liTtng. That it was prompted by the hope 
of pavdon eould hardly be suppoied: fivr William had takea 
pains to discourage that hope. Still less could It be aiqiposed 
that the prisoner had uttered untruths in order to avoid the 
torture. For, though it was Ihe universal practice In the 
Ketherlanda to put convicted assasskuito the raciL in order to 
wring out from them the names of their employers and asso- 
ciates, William had given orders that» on this occasion, the 
rack should not be used or even named. It should be added, 
that the Court did not interrogate the prisoner dose]^, but suf- 
fered him to tell his story in his own way. It is therefore 
reasonable to believe that his narrative is substantially true; 
and no part of it has a stronger air of truth than his account 
of the audience with which James had honoured him at Saint 
Ctermains. 

In our island the sensation produced by the news was great 
The Whigs loudly called both James and Lewis asaassins. 
How, it was aaked, was it possible, without outraging common 
sense, to put an innocent meaning on the words which Grandval 
declared that he had heard from the lips of the banished King 
of England? And who that hnew the Court of Versailles would 
believe that Barbesieux, a youth, a mere novice in polities, 
and rather a derii then a minister, would have dared to do 
what he had done without taking Ills mastoids pleasure? Very 
charitable and very ignorant persons might perhaps indulge a 
hope that Lewis had not been an accessory before the fr«t. 
But that he was an accessory after the fwt no human bang 
could doubt He must have seen the proceedmgs of tlie Court 
Martial, the evidence, the confession. If he really abhorred 
assasrination aa honest men abhor it, would not Bariwaieux 
hare been driven with ignominy from the royal preBence, 
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itmg into the Bastile? Yet Barbeaieuz wfts still ftt tbo Was? CHAP. 
Office; and it was not pretended that lie had been punished •"j^- 
eren by award oraftown. Itiros plain, then, that bothKmgs 
were partakers in the guilt of Ghrandvat And if it irere asked 
how two piinees who made a high profession of religion could 
hare feBen into such wickedness, the answer was tliat they had 
learned their religion from the Jesuits^ In reply to these re- 
proaches the English Jacobites said yeiy little ; and the f^nch 
govemment said nothing at alL* 

The campaign in the Netherlands ended without any other Rei«ni qi 
event deserving to be recorded. On the eighteenth Of October u*Sl^ 
"William arrived in England. Late in the evening of the'*"'* 
twentieth he reaobed Kensington, having traversed the whole 
length of the capItaL "Hia reception was cordiaL The crowd 
was great; the acclamations were loud; and all the windows 
along his route, from Aldgate to Fiocadilly, were lighted up.** 

But, notwithstanding these fovourable symptoms, the,,,^., 
nation was disappointed and discontented. The war had been oi^lf^* 
nnsnececsftd by land. By sea a great advantage had been**^ 
gained, but had not been unproved. The general expectation 
had been that the victory of May would be followed by a 
deseent on the ooast of Franoe, that Saint Maloes would be 
bombarded, that the last remains of Tourrille^s squadron would 
be destroyed, and that the arsenals of Brest and Rochefort 
would be laid in ruins. This expectation was, no doubt, un- 

* I bav« taken the history of Grandval'i plot chiefly from QraQdval's 
own emifewlon. I luiTe not monttonod Madamo 'do lfaintenoii« beoanso 
Orandval, in his confession, did not mention her. The accnsatlon brought 
agalnat her retts lolely on the anthority of Dnmont. Bee alao a Tnie Ac- 
eonnt of tiio borrid Ooneplraejr agalnat the LITo of Hla moat Saored Majesty 
William III. 1692; Reflections npon the late horrid Conspiracy eontriyed 
by some of the French Court to murder His Majesty in Fianders, 189S; 
Barnet, ii. M.; YonuMi*a letters from the oamp to Colt, pabliahed by 
Tlndal; the London Gaaatlo, Aug. II. The Paila QwMt ooatalnt a«t out 
word on the Huhject, — a moat si^ificantiJleOOO* 
** London Gazette , Oct. 20. 21. 1683. 
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CHAP, reasonable. It did not follow, because Booke and his seamen 
had silenced the batteries hastily thrown up by Bellefonds, that 
it would be safe to expose ships to the fire of regular fortresses. 
The government, however, was not less sanguine than the 
nation. Great preparations were made. The allied tieet, having 
been speedily refitted at Portsmouth, stood out again to sea. 
Rooke was sent to examine the soundings and the currents 
along the shore of Britanny.* Transports were collected at 
Saint Helens. Fourteen thousand troops were assembled on 
Portsdown under the command of Meinhart Schomberg, who 
had been rewarded for his father^s services and his own with 
the highest rank in the Irish peerage, and was now Duke of 
Leinster. Under him were Ruvigny, who, for his good service 
at Aghrim, had been created Earl of Galway, La Melloniere 
and Cambon with their gallant bands of refugees, and Arg^Ie 
with the regiment which bore his name , and which , as it began 
to be rumoured, had last winter done something strange and 
horrible in a wild country of rocks and snow, never yet explored 
by any Englishman, 

On the twenty-sixth of July the troops were all on board. 
The transports sailed , and in a few hours joined the naval arma- 
ment in the neighbourhood of Portland. On the twenty-eighth 
a general council of war was held. All the naval commanders, 
with Russell at their head, declared that it would be madness 
to carry their ships within the range of the guns of Saint 
Maloes, and that the town must be reduced to straits by land 
before the men of war in the harbour could, with any chance 
of success , be attacked from the sea. The military men de- 
clared with equal unanimity that the land forces could effect no- 
thing against the town without the cooperation of the fleet. It 
was then considered whether it would be advisable to make 
an attempt on Brest orKochefort. Busaell and the other flag 

" S«o blM report la BarehotC* 
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officers, among whom were Rooke, Shovel, Ahnonde and chap. 
Evertsen, pronounced that the summer was too fax spent for • 
either enterprise.* We must suppose that an opinion in which 
•o many distinguished admirals , both English and Dutch , con- 
curred, however strange it may seem to us, was in conformity 
with what were then the established principles of the art of 
mariUme war. But why all these questions could not have been 
folly discussed a week earlier, why fourteen thousand troops 
■hould have been shipped and sent to sea, before it had been 
considered what they were to do, or whothfir it would be 
possible Hot them to do anything, we may reasonably wonder. 
The armament returned to Saint Helens , to the astonishment 
and disgust of the whole nation.** The ministers blamed the 
Mnmnandeni: the commanders blamed the ministers. The zo» 
criminations exchanged between Nottingham and Bussell ware 
loud and angiy. Nottinghanii honest, industrious, vened in 
civil business, and eloquent in parliamenteiy debate, was 
defifllent in the qualities of a war minister, and was not at all 
aware of his deficiencies. Between him and the whole body 
of proiiBSsional sailors there was a feud of long standing. He 
had, some time befoie the B«volution, been a Lord of the 
Admiralty; and his own opinion was that he had then acquired - 
a profound knowledge of maritime afifairs. This opinion how- 
ever he had very mooh to himself. Men who had passed half 
their lives on the wares, and who had been in battles, storms 
and eh^wxecks, were impatient of bis somewliat pompous 
lectures and reprimands, and pionoiuified him a mere peda^ 
who, with all his book learning, was ignorant of what amy 
eabia boy knew. B u ss ell had always been froward, airogaot 

* London CkUMtte, JnljrSS. ISM. See the roaolntfoai of the CooaeO 

of War In Barchett. In a letter to Nottingham, dated July 10., Russell saysi 
*'8ix woek* will near oonolude what wc call aajDinor*" Lorda* Jooxaals, 
De«. IS. 169S. 

** MoBthly Ksreury , Aif • tad Sopl* ISM* 
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CHAP, and mutinous; and now prosperity and glory brought out his 
>'ices in full strength. "With the government which he had 
saved he took all the liberties of an insolent servant who 
believes himself to be necessary, treated the orders of his 
superiors with contemptuous levity, resented reproof, however 
gentle, as an outrage, furnished no plan of his own, and 
showed a sullen determination to execute no plan furnished by 
any body else. To Nottingham he had a strong and a very 
natural antipathy. They were indeed an ill matched pair. 
Nottingham was a Tory: Russell was a Whig. Nottingham 
was a speculative seaman, confident in his theories: Eussell 
was a practical seaman, proud of his achievements. The 
strength of Nottingham lay in speech: the strength of Russell 
lay in action. Nottingham's demeanour was decorous even to 
formality: Russell was passionate and rude. Lastly Notting- 
ham was an honest man; and Russell was a villain. They now 
became mortal enemies. The Admiral sneered at the Secretary's 
ignorance of naval affairs: the Secretary accused the Admiral 
of sacrificing the public interests to mere wayward humour; 
and both were in the right* 

While they were wrangling, the merchants of all the ports 
in the kingdom raised a cry against the naval administration. 
The victory of which the nation was so proud was , in the City, 
pronounced to have been a positive disaster. During some 
months before the battle all the maritime strengtii of the enemy 
had been collected in two great masses , one in the Mediter- 
ranean and one in the Atlantic. There had consequently been 
little privateering; and the voyage to New England or Jamaica 
liad beei^ almost as safe as in time of peace. Since the battle^ 

• Evelyn** Diary, July 25. 1692; Bamet, II. 94, 96., and Lord Dart- 
mouth's Not«. The history of the quarrel between Baaaeli and Nottingham 
irlU t>« best learned from tlM FaiUaiiNotaijr Jmnwds uaA Dsbalss of ff 
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the remains of the force which had lately been collected under char. 
Tourville were dispersed oyer the ocean. Even the passage— 
firomEngland to Ireland was inseooze* Every week it was an- 
nounced that twenty, thirty, fifty vessels belonging to London 
or Bristol had been taken by the French. More than a hun* 
died prizes were carried during that autumn into Saint Maloes 
alone. It would have been far better, in the opinion of the 
shipowners and of the underwriters, that the Boyal Sun had 
still been afloat with her thousand fighting men on board than 
that she should be lying a heap of ashes on the beach at Cher- 
burg, while her erew, distributed among twenty brigantines, 
prowled for booty over the aea betsreen Cape Einistene and 
Cape Clear.* 

The privateers of Dunkirk had long been celebrated; and 
among them, John Bart, humbly bozn, and scarcely able to 
•ign his name, but eminently brave and aotLve, had attained 
an undisputed preeminence. In the country of Anson and 
Hawke, of Howe andKodney, of Dnncan, Saint Vincent and 
Nelson, the name of the most daring and skilful corsair would 
hate little diance of being remembered. ButEranoe, among 
wbose many mujuestioned titles to gloiy very few are derived 
from naval war, still ranks Bart among ber great men. In the 
autumn of li92 this enteiprising freebooter was the terror of all 
the English and Dutch merchants who traded with theBaltie. 
He took and destroyed vessels dose to the eastern coast of our 
Island. He even ventoied to land in Northuniberland, and 
bmned many houses beibie the trainbands could be collected 
to oppose him. The prises which he carried back faito his 
native port were estimated at about a hundred thousand pounds 

• Commons* Jonrnal 9, Nor. 19. 1G92; Burnet, il. 95.; Grey's DebatM, 
NoT.Sl. 1692; Paris Gazettes of Aagiut and September; Karcissas LuttreU'« 
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CHAP, iterlmg.* AboatiheM]iietiiiieayoiiiigeradTeiituier,desti^^ 
-]^^ to equal or anpani Bart, DaGhiayTVonin, was ontnisted with 
theoommaiid of asmail amed TeaseL The intrepid boy,^ for 
Ae was not yet twenty yeais old^-^entered the eatoaiy of the 
Shannon, aaoked a mansion in the county of daxe, and did 
notxeimbad( till a detachment fiom the gaizison of limerick 
marched agamat him.** 
larth- 'While our trade was interrupted and our shores me- 
J!^*' naoed by theae xoveis, aome oalamitiea wliich no hnman 
pradence could have averted inereaaed the public ill humour. 
An earthquake of teniUe violence laid waate in leaa than 
three minutes the iiouriahing colony of Jamaica. "Whole 
plantationa changed thnr place. Whole vOIagea were swal* 
lowed up. Port Royal, the furert and wealthiest city which 
the English had yet buHt in the New Woxld,' renowned 
for ita quays, for its warehonaee, and Ibr its atatdy atieeta, 
which were aaid to rival CSheapside, was turned into amass of 
ruins. Plfteen hundred of the inhabitanta were buried under 
their own dwdHnga. Tlie eflbct of this disaster was aevecely 
felt by many of the great mercantile houaea of London and 
Bristol*** 

u! Ba" • ^ heavier calamity waa the fidlure of the harveat The 
iud?'* aummer had been wet all over Western Europe. Thoae heavy 
rains widdi had Impeded ^ ezertionB of the French pioneers 
inthelienoheaofKamnrhadbeenfttaltotheGropa. Old men 
remembered no auoh year ainoe 1648. No fruit ripened. The 
price of the quarter of wheat doubled* The evil waa aggravated 
by the stale of the ailver coin, whloli had been clipped to such 

* Se« Bart*i Lattoft of STobiUty, and fho Paxte Cknettti of fh« ratooiB 

of 1692. 

** Vteolnt de Da QtULj ^nronin. 

London Gazette, Aup. 11. 1693; Evelyn's Diary, Aug. 10.; Monthly 
Mercury for September; A Fall Acoount of the Ule 4lr«Ad(ai £«ililiqtt«ke «t 
fort Uoyal in Jamaica, licenced SepU 8. 1683. 
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an extent thftt iSie voids pound and shflling had ceeied to bm chap. 
aflxedmofliiing. Compared idth France indeed England might 
iraU be esteemed protperdua. Heie the ptd>Iie bnfdena wm 
he«vy: Uieve they vera emahing. Heie the Ubonilng man 
vas forced to hoaband hia coane bailey loaf: but there it not 
seldom happened that the vietohed peasant was found dead on 
the earth inth half chewed giaaa In his month. Oar anceatora 
found some consolation in thinking that they were gradually 
wearing out the strength of their formidable enemy, and that 
hiareaonroes were likely to be drained sooner than theirs. Still 
there was much sa£fering and much repining. In some counties 
mobs attacked the granaries. The necessity of retrenchment 
was felt by families of ereiy rank. An idle man of wit and 
pleasure, who little thought that his bufibonery would ever be 
dted to illustrate the history of his times, complained that, in 
thia year, wine ceased to be put on many hospitable tables 
where he had been accustomed to see it, and that its place was 
supplied by punch.* 

A symptom of public distress much more alarming than ^J'J^^* 
the substitution of brandy and lemons for dazet was the in- 
crease of crime. During the autumn of 1692 and the foUowing 
wmter, the capital was kept in constant tenor by housebreakers. 
One gang, thirteen strong, entered the mansion of the 
Duke of Onnond is Saint James's Square, and all but suc- 
ceeded in carrying off his magnificent plate and jewels. 
Another gang made an attempt on Lambeth Palace.** When 
stately abodes, guarded by numerous serrants, were in such 
danger, it may easily be believed that no shopkeeper^s till or 
stock oould be safe. From Bow to Hyde Park, from Thames 

* Erelyn*! Diary, Jane 95. Oct. 1. 1090; Kardiini Lnttrd]*a Diary, 

Jone 1692, May lfj93; Monthly Mercary, April, fUf^ Itad JOMlSStl Vvm 
Brown's Description of a Country Lifo, 
•* Karcicflna Luttrcirs Diary, Ij^v. IGSS. 
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CHAP. Street to Bloomsbury, there was no parish in which some quiet 
■^g^ dwelling had not been sacked by burglaxs.* Meanwhile the 
great roads were made almost impasBable by freebooters who 
formed themselves Into troops larger than had before been 
knoim. There was a sworn fraternity of twenty footpads which 
met at an alehovse in Southwark.*^ But the most formidable 
band of plunderers consisted of two and twenty horsemen.*** It 
should seem that, at this timO) a Journey of fifty miles through 
the wealthiest and most populous shires of England was as 
dangerous as a pilgrimage across the deserts of Arabia. The 
Oxford stage coach was pillaged in broad day after a bloody 
fight t A waggon laden with fifteen thousand pounds of pubUo 
money was stopped and ransacked* As this operation took 
some timoi all the travellers who came to the spot while the 
thieves were busy were seized end guarded. IVbenthebootf 
had been seenved the prisoners were suifored to depart on foot; 
bujt their horses, sixteen or eighteen in number, were shot or 
hsmstdnged, to prevent pursuit, ft The Portsmouth mall was 
robbed twice in one week by men well aimed and mounted.ttt 
SonM Jovial Esses sqmres, while riding after a hare, were 
themselves chased and run down by nine hunters of a different 
sort, and were heartily glad to find themselves at home again,, 
though with empty pockets. § 

Thefidends of the government asserted that the maranders 
were all Ja^bites; and indeed there were some appearances 
lAich gave colour to the assertion. For example, fifteen 

* See , for example, .tlift London Oontto of Job. IS. liSi!. 
Narclflflus LattrttU'a DUiy, Doo. ISM* 

••• Ibid. Jan. 1698. ' 
f Ibid. July 1693. 

^ ET«lyn*s Diary, Not. 20. 169S; Nareluoi LsttroU*t Diary; London 
Qftsette, Not. 34.; Hop to the GrefQer of iboSUtftO G«noral« HOT. ^ 
<^tt London Oasette, Deo. 19. 1692. 
I HaveliMM LattveU*s Dlaiy, Deo. 169f« 
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butchers, going on a market day to buy beasts at Thame , were cra^. 
Btopped by a large gang, and compelled first to deliver their 
moneybags, and then to drink King Jameses health in brandy.* 
The thieves, however, to do them justice, showed, in the 
exercise of their calling, no decided preference for any political 
party. Some of them fell in with Marlborough near Saint 
Albans , and , notwithstanding his known hostility to the Court 
and his recent imprisonment, compelled him to deliver up five 
hundred guineas, which he doubtless never ceased to regret to 
the last moment of his long career of prosperity and glory.** 

When "William, on his return from the Continent, learned 
to what an extent these outrages were carried, he expressed 
great indignation, and announced his resolution to put down 
the malefactors with a strong hand. A veteran robber was 
induced to«tum informer, and to lay before the King a list of 
the chief highwaymen , and a full account of their habits and of 
their favourite haunts. It was said that this list contained not 
less than eighty names.*** Strong parties of cavalry were sent 
out to protect the roads; and this precaution, which would, in 
ordinary circumstances, have excited much murmuring, seems 
to have been generally approved. A fine regiment, now called 
the Second Dragoon Guards, which had distinguished itself in 
Ireland by activity and success in the irregular war agunst the 
liapparees, was selected to guard several of the great avenues 
ofthecapitaL Blackheath, Bamet, Hounslow, became places 
ofai]ai.t I& ft &w weeks tliexoada vera as safe M uaaaL The- 

* Narcissus LuUrell'a Diary, Not. 1692. 
Ibld.Aiigaftim. 

Hop to til* at«f&«r of iho Statea Oooeral, ^'^^ ^ 

^MpatohM of fbtojuriM filled with atoriM of robb«rl«t» • 

t Hop to tbo OMfflor of the States aeneral, ^^T^r Hlatoileal 

Beoorda of the Qaeen*s Bays, publlabed by s«tborlty; Ksfolssiis LattvelTfl 
DIS17, Not. is. 
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executions were numerous: for, till the evil had been 
pressed, the King resolutely refused to listen to any solicita 
for mercy.* Among those who suffered was James Whi 
the most, celebrated captain of banditti in the kingdom, 
bad been, during some months, the terror of all who tr&\ 
from London either northward or westward, and was at h 
with difficulty secured after a desperate conflict in whicl 
soldier was killed and several woundtnl.** The London Gc 
amiounced that the famous highwayman had been taken, 
inTited all persons who had b^en robbed by him to repi 
Newgate and to aee whether thej could identify him. 
identiff hhaahonldhaTeheeiieaay: for he had a wound h 
fteei and bad lostatiiamh.*^ He, howerer, hi the ho] 
pefi^eadng the witnesies for the Grown, expended » hin 
pounds hij^rooanng a tim^ftuoni embroidered tuit agauii 
day of trial. Thiahigenimia device ' was ftnstrated by his i 
hearted heepers. He waa pat to the bar in his ordinary dc 
oon^ctod and senteneed to death.! He had previously 
to ransom himself by offering to raise a fine troop of cavalr] 
highwa}inen, for senrioe in Flanders: but his offer had 
r^eoted.tt He had one resource still left He declared th 
was privy to a treasonable plot Some Jacobite lords 
promised him immense rewards if he would, at the head c 
gang, fall upon the King at a stag Iiunt in Windsor F( 
There was nothing intrinsically improbable in Whitney's t 
Indeed a design very similar to that which he imputed t( 
malecontenta was^ only three years later, actually forme 
some of them, and was all but carried into execution* 1 

• Karcidsas Lllttrell's Diary, Deo. 22. 

•• Ibid. Dee. 1692; Hop, Jaa. Hop calk Wiiitaejr* **d«i) beCu 

roover in Engolaadt." 

London Gazette, January 2. 160J. 
•I* NarciHsus LattreU** Diarjr, Jan> 169}* 
it Ibid. Deo« 1692. 
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was &r better that a few bad men ibonld go linpuDished than chap. 
thai all boneat men ahofiild Ihe hk fear of being fekaly aecosed — 
by felona aentenoed to the gallowa. Chief Jtuitloe Holt ad^aed 
the Xing to let the law take ita eouxae. lHUiam, new mnoh 
inclined to give eiedit to stoiiea about eonapiraoiea, aasented. 
The Captain, aa be waa called, waa hanged in Snuthfield, and . 
made a most penitent end.* 



Meanwhile, in the midat of disoontent, diitresa and disorder, y;;f,, 
had begun a aessbn of Pai^iament aingularly eventflil, a seiaion nmt. 
from whidi dates a new era in the bistoxy of En^iab finance, a 
aestton In wbiob some grave oonstitiitional qnestois, not yet 
entirely set at rest, were for the first time debated* 

It ia mncbtobe lamented that any account of this session 
which can be finmed out of the scanty and dispened materials 
now acoesBible must leave many things obscure. The relations 
of the parliamentary feetiona were, during this year, in a 
aingularly compliciied itate. Sach of the two Houses was 
diidded and subdivided by several lines. To omit minor 
distinctions, there waa the great line which separated the Whig 
party firom the Tory party; and there waathe great line which 
separated the offidal men and their fidends and dependents, 
who were sometimes called the Court party, from those who 
were sometimes nicknamed the Grumbletonians and sometimes 
honoured with the appellation of the Country party. And these 
two great lines were intersecting lines. For of the servants of 
the Crown and of theii adherents about one half were Whigs 
and one half Tories. It ia also to be remembered that there 
was, quite distinct from the feud between Whigs and Tories, 
quite distinct also from the feud between those who were in and 
tiiose who were out, a feud between the Lords as Lords and the 

• Kardwos L«tkr«ll*ii IHuTf J^tniiuy and Vsbraaijt H^t f*' 

and Feb. 169S; Letter to Secretary Treoduudt XSM; Hmt Court <kMft- 
tflTAnoM or more Sliam Piota atiUi 1698. 
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CHAP, Commons as Commons. ITie spirit both of the hereditary and 
of the elective chamber had been thoroughly roused in the 
preceding session by the dispute about the Court of the Lord 
High Steward ; and they met in a pugnacious mood. 
The The speech which the King made at the opening of the ses- 

IpelcL sion was skilfully framed for the purpose of conciliating the 
Houses. He came , he told them , to ask for their advice and 
assistance. He congratulated them on the victory of La Hogue. 
He acknowledged with much concern that the operations of 
the allies had been less successful by land than by sea; but he 
warmly declared that, both by land and by sea, the valour of 
his English subjects had been preeminently conspicuous. The 
distress of his people, he said, was his own: his interest was 
inseparable from theirs: it was painful to him to call on them to 
make sacrifices : but from sacrifices which were necessary' to the 
safety of the English nation and of the Protestant reli- 
gion no good Englishman and no good Protestant would 
shrink.* 

QnesHon Xhe Commons thanked the Kins in cordial terms for his 

of pri- 

Allege CTRcio US speech.** But the Lords were in a bad humour. Two 
UieLords. of their body, Marlborough and Huntingdon, had, during the 
recess, when an invasion and an insurrection were hourly ex- 
pected, been sent to the Tower, and were still under re- 
cognisances. Had a country gentleman or a merchant been 
taken up and held to bail on even slighter groimds at so alarm- 
ing a crisis, the Lords would assuredly not have interfered. 
But they were easily moved to anger by any thing that looked 
like an indignity offered to their own order. They not only 
crossexamined with great severity Aaron Smith, the Solicitor 
of the Treasury, whose character, to say the truth, entitled 
him to little indulgence ^ bat passed, by tMrty five votee to 
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twenty eight, amolntion !inpl}ing a censure o& the Judges of mkt, 
theKing^t Bench, men oertaisly not inferior in probity, end" 
Yeiy fee ws^taAon In legal letming, to any peer of the realm. 
Hie King thought it prudent to Booth the wounded pride of the 
nobility by ordering fhe vecognisanoeB to be oanoelled; and 
with this conceMlon the House was satisfied, to tiie great 
vexation of the Jacobites, who had hoped that the quaiiel 
would be prosecuted to some fatal issue, and who, finding 
themselves disappointed, vented their spleen by railing at the 
tameness of the degenerate barons of England.* 

Both Houses held lontr and earnest deliberations on theneiiatM 

on tli0 

state of the nation. The King, when he requested their ad- state of 
vice, had, perhaps, not foreseen that his words would be con- uon""' 
strued into an invitation to scrutinise every part of the adminis- 
tration, and to offer suggestions touching matters which 
parliaments have generally thought it expedient to leave en- 
tirely to the Crown. Some of the discontented peers propoaed 
that a Committee, chosen partly by the Lords and partly by 
the Commons, should be authorised to inquire into the whole 
management of public affairs. But it was generally apprehended 
that such a Committee would become a second and more power- 
ful Privy Council, independent of the Crown, and unknown to 
the Constitution. The motion was therefore rejected by forty 
eight votes to thirty six. On this occasion the niinisters, with 
scarcely an exception, voted in the majority. A protest was 
signed by eighteen of the minority, among whom were the 
bitterest Whigs and the bitterest Tories in the whole 
peerage.** 

* B— flift Lords* Joarnali from Kot.7. to Hot. 18. 1S9S; Burnet, 

Tin dil'a account of these proceedlngfa was taken from letters addressed by 
W«rr«4 Under Seoretary of State, to Colt, euToy at J^Iaaover. Letter to 
Kr. flecretaxy Trenebard, ISM* 

** hordi^ Jonnudtt J>w» 1»\ TiBdal« from tlm Colt Pivtnt Bttmtti 

It. 105. 

Macaulay, UUtQry* VU, 8 
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The Houses inquired, each for itself, into tlie canses of the 
pablie calamities. The Commons resolved ti&emsehes into a 
Grand Committee to eonsider of the advice to he g^ven to the 
Xing. Scorn the eondse abstracts and fiagments irbiA have 
come down to us it seems that, in this Committee, irliich eon- 
tinned to sit many days', the debates wandered over a test 
space. One member spoke of the prevslenoe of highway rob- 
bery: another deplmed the qnairel between the Qiieen and the 
Frineess, and proposed that two or tiiree gentlemen shonldbe 
deputed to wait on Her Majesty and try to make matters up. 
A third described the machinations of the Jacobites in the pie> 
ceding spring. It was notorions, he said, that preparations 
had been made for a rising , and that aims and horses had been 
colleoted; yet not a smgle traitor had been brought to 
justice.* 

The events of the war by knd and sea fhmished matter fbr 
several earnest debates. Many members complained of the 
preference given to aliens oyer Englishmen. The whole bstfle 
of Steinkirk was fought over again; and severe reflections were 
thrown on Sohnes. **Iiet Eng^sh soldiers be commanded by 
none but English generals,** was the almost uniTersal cry. 
Seymour, who had once been distmguished by his hatred of 
the foreigners, but who, since he had been at the Board of 
Treasury, had reconsidered his opinions, asked where English 
generals were to be found. •*! have no ioye for foreigners as 
foreigners: but we have no choice. Men are not bom ge- 
nerals: nay, a man may be a very valuable captain or major, 
and not be equal to the conduct of an army. Nothing but ex- 
perience will form great commanders. Very few of our country - 
men have that experience ; and therefore we must for the pre- 
sent employ strangers." Lowther followed on the same side. 
''We haye had a long peace; and the consequence is that we 
• Grey** Debatoa. Not. 31. and 23. 16d2. 
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have not a sufficient supply of officers fit for high commands. cnAP. 
The parks and the camp at Hounslow were very poor military - 
schools, when compared with the fields of battle and the lines 
of contravallation in which the great commanders of the conti- 
nental nations have learned their art." In reply to these argu- 
ments an orator on the other side was so absurd as to declare 
that he could point out ten Englishmen who, if they were in 
the French service, would be made Marshals. Four or five 
colonels who had been at Steinkirk took part in the debate. It 
was said of them that they showed as much modesty in speech 
as they had 8ho"wn courage in action; and, from the very im- 
perfect report which has come down to us, the compliment 
seems to have been not imdeserved. They did not join in the 
vulgar cry against the Dutch. They spoke well of the foreign 
ofBcers generally, and did full justice to the valour and conduct 
ynth which Auverquerque had rescued the shattered remains of 
Macka/s division from what seemed certain destruction. But 
in defenoe of Sohaes not a word was said. His severity, his 
haughty manners, and, above all, the indifference with which 
he had looked <m while the English , borne down by overwhelm- . 
fng numbers, were fighting hand to hand with the frenoh 
household troops , had made him so odious that many members 
were ptepaved to vote for an address requesting that he might 
be removed, and that his place might be filled by Talmash, 
who, since the disgrace of Marlboroogh, was universally al- 
lowed to be the best officer in the army. But Talmash's friends 
Judidously interfered. "I have," said one of them, "a tnie 
regacdfbr that gentleman; and I implore you not to do him an 
hijiixy vnder the notion of doing him a kindness. Consider that 
yott an nsmplng what ia peculiarly the £ing*8 prerogative. You 
an toning offioeini out and pntthig officers in/* The debate 
ended wHiiBat any yote of oeBiwe on Solmes. But a hope 
waa eaq^Msedi In language not yeaj pariiamentaxy, that 

8* 
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what had been said in the Committee would be re- 
ported to the King, and that Ilis Majesty would not 
disregard the general wish of the representatives of his 
people.* 

The Commons next proceeded to inquire into the naval 
administration , and very soon came to a quarrel with the Lords 
on that subject That there had been mismanagement some- 
where was but too evident. It was hardly possible to acquit 
both KuRRcll and Nottingham; and each House stood by its 
own mcDibcr. The Commons had, at the opening of the ses- 
sion, unanimously passed a vote of thanks to Eussell for his 
conduct atLaHogue. They now, in the Grand Committee of 
Advice, took into consideration the miscarriages which had 
followed the battle. A motion was made bo vaguely worded 
that it could hardly be said to mean any thing. It was under- 
stood however to imply a censure on Nottingham, and was 
therefore strongly opposed by his friends. On the division 
the Ayes were a hundred and sixty fivet the Nom a hundred 
and sixty four.** 

On the very next day Nottingham appealed to the Lords. 
He told his story with all the skill of a practised orator, and 
with all the authority which belongs to anblemiabed integrity. 
He then laid on the table a great mass of papers, which he 
nquAsted the House to zead and consider. The Peers seem to 
haTe examined the pcpen aeiiously and diligently. The result 
of the examination was by no means favourable to RusselL 
Tet it was thought uiyust to condemn him unheard; and it was 
diffiimlt to devise any way in which their Loidflhipa OQold hear 
hinu At last it was resolved so send the papers down to the 
Commons with a message iriiioh imported that, in the opinion 
4d the Upper Honsa, thm was a ease against the Admiral 

• Grey'f Debates, Nor* SI. IMS; Colt Papcri In Tindal. 
— Tindal, OottPflpeisi OonimoiiS* Joonul*, Jan. 11. ISS}. 
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*lvliich he ought to be called upon to answer. With the papers 
was sent an abstract of the contents.* 

The message was not Tery respectfully receiyed. Btissell 
had, at that momenti a popularity which he little deserved^ 
but which will not suxprise us when we remember that the 
public knew nothing of his treasons, and knew that he was tha 
only living Eng^hman who had won a great battle. The 
abstract of the papers was read by the elerk. Russell then 
spoke with great applause; and his Mends pressed for an im- 
mediate decision* Sir Chxistopher Musgrave very justly ob* 
served that it was impossible to pronounce judgment on such a 
pile of despatches without perusing them: but this objection 
was overruled. The Whigs regarded the accused member as 
one of themselves: many of the Tories were daaded by the 
splendour of his recent victory; and neither Whigs ncr Tories 
were disposed to show any deference for the authority of the 
Peers. The House, without reading thb papers, passed an 
unanimous resolution expressing warm approbation of BusselTs 
idiole eondttct The temper of the assembly was such that 
some ardent Wlugs thought that they nug^t now venture to 
propose a vote of censure on Nottingham by name. But the 
attempt failed. **I am ready," said Lowther, — and he doubt- 
less expressed what many &lt,— - **1 am ready to support any 
motion that may do honour to the Adnnral: but I cannot join 
In an attack on the Secretary of State. For, to my knowledge, 
their Majesties have no more zealous, laborious or ftxthM 
servant tiian my Lord Nottingham." Finch exerted all his 
meBifiuous eloquence in defence of his brother, and contrived, 
irithout directly opposing himself to the prevailing sentiment, 
to iu^uate that Boiseira conduct had not been fsultless. The 
voto of censure on Nottingham was not pressed. The vote 

* Colt Pap«rt in Tindali I<Dxd«* Joamalt from Deo*S. to I)ee« IS. ISSl^ 
lndofiTe. 
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. which pronounced BiumU** conduct to have been deserving of 
all praiie wae comnnuucated to ihe Lords; and the papenwldeh 
they had aent down were teryuncerenionlougly returned.* The 
Lords* aineh offended, demanded a free conftienoe. l^ was 
granted; and the managers of the two Houses met in the 
Painted Chamber. Rochester, in the name of his brethren, 
expressed a wish to be informed of the grounds on whieh the 
Admiral had been declared finiltless. To this appeal the 
gentlemen who stood on the otlier side of the table answered 
only that Ihey had not been authorised to give any explanation, 
but that they would report to those who hsd sent them what 
had been sald.^ 

By thia time the Commons were tiioronghly tired of the 
inquiry into the conduct of the war. Themembeeshad got rid 
of much of the in humour wliich they had brought ixg with thran 
from theur country seats by the simple process of talking it 
away. Burnet hhits that those arts of irbxtsk Caeimarthen and 
IVeror were the great masters were employed for the purpose of 
amrting Totes wliieh would have seriously embarrassed the 
government. But, though ft Is not improbable that a fow 
noisy pretenders to patriotism may have been quieted with 
bags of guineas, It woidd be absurd to siq^poee that the House 
general^ was inflneooed hi this manner. Whoever has seen 
anything of sueh assemblies knowa that the sgb^ with whidi 
they enter on long inquiries very soon flags, and that their 
resentment, if not Icept alive by injudunous opposition, cools 
ftst In a short time every body waa sick of the Grand Com- 
mittee of Advice. The debates had been tedious and desultory. 
The resolutions which had been carried were for the most part 

* At to the prooeedlngf of tlili day in the Hooxe of Commons, see tJte 
Jonrnala, Dee. SO., and the letter of Robert WUmoti M«P. forDorbfi tO hit 
coUeagae Anohitel CfVey, In Qrey's Debates. 
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merely childish. The King was to be humbly advised to employ chap. 
men of ability aud integrity. He was to bo humbly advised to 
employ men who would stand by him against James. The 
patience of the House was wearied out by long discussions 
ending in the pompous promulgation of truisms like these. At 
last the explosion came. One of the grumblers called the 
attention of the Grand Committee to the alarming fact that two 
Dutchmen were employed in the Ordnance department, and 
moTed that the King should be humbly advised to dismiss 
them. The motion was received with disdainful mockery. It 
was remarked that the military men especially were loud in the 
expression of contempt "Do we seriously think of going to 
the King and telling him that, as he has condescended to ask 
our advice at this momentous crisis, we humbly advise him to 
turn a Dutch storekeeper out of the Tower? Really, if we 
have no more important suggestion to carry up to the throne, 
we may as well go to our dinners." The members generally 
were of the same mind. The chairman was voted out of the 
chair, and was not directed to ask leave to sit again. The 
Grand Committee ceased to exist. The resolutions which it had 
passed were formally reported to the House. One of them 
was rejected: the others were suffered to drop; and the Com- 
mons, after considering during several weeks what advice 
they should give to the King, ended by giving him no advice 
ataU.» 

The temper of the Lords was different. From many cir- 
cumstances it appears that there was no place where the Dutch 
were, at this time, so much hated as in the Upper House. The 
dislike with which an Englishman of the middle class regarded 
the King^s foreign friends was merely national. But the dislike 
ivith which an English noblenum regarded them was peiBonaJ;. 

* Colt Papers in llndslt Commoiut* Jonmabi D«c* If. IMS* Jan* 11* 
I6t|i BonMt, IL IM. 
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CHAP. They stood between him and Majesty. They intercepted from 
him the rays of royal favour. The preference given to them 
wounded him both in his interests and in his pride. His chance 
of the Garter was much smaller since they had becoRie hi s com- 
petitors, lie mij^ht have been Master of the Horse but for 
Auverquerque, Master of the Robes but for Zulestein, Groom 
of the Stole but for Bentinck.* The ill humour of the aristo- 
cracy was inflamed by Marlborough, who, at this time, af- 
fected the character of a patriot persecuted for standing up 
against the Dutch in defence of the interests of his native land, 
and who did not foresee that a day would come when he would 
be accused of sacrificing^ the interests of his native land to 
gratify the Dutch. The Peers detcmiined to present an address 
requesting William not to place his English troops under the 
command of a foreign general. They took up yery seriously 
that question which had moved the House of Commons to 
laughter, and solemnly counselled their Sovereign not to 
employ foreigners in his magazines. At Marlborough's sugges- 
tion they urged the King to insist that the youngest English 
general should take precedence of the oldest general in the 
service of the States General. It was, they said, derogatory to 
the dignity of the Crown, that an officer who held a commission 
from His Majesty should ever be commanded by an officer who 
held a similar commission from a republic. To this advice, 
evidently dictated by an ignoble malevolence to Holland, Wil- 
liam, who troubled himself Httle about votes of the Upper 
House which were not backed by the Lower, returned, as might 
have been expected, a very short and dry answer,** 
* 

» The peculiar antipathy of the English nobles to the Dutch favoarlte* 
li mentiooed in a highly interesting note written by Senandot in 1688, and 
preMrred among tba AroblvM of tha Franoli Fortlga Ofliet* 

•« Colt Paper* In Tittdalt Lordi^ J)»nniato« Nor* S8* tad M. UI3, Fabt 
]A»aad34.l69|. 
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While the inquiry into the conduct of the war was pending, cha^ 
the Commons resimied the consideration of an important enb* 
ject which had occupied much of their attention in the preceding Bi!i for 
year. The Bill fox the BegulaUon of Trials in oases of High gtu'tion 
Treason was agam brought in, but was strongly opposed by the -l J^'^Jj^ 
official men, both Whigs and Tories. Somers, now Attorney J^J^'**" 
Cteneral^ strongly xecommended delay. That the law, as it 
stoodf was open to grove objections, vas not denied: but it 
was oontended that the proposed reform would, at that momenti 
produce more ham than good. Nobody would assert that, 
under the eacistiiig government, the lives of innocent subjects 
were in any danger. Nobody would deny that the government 
itself WM in great danger. Was it the part of wise men to 
increase the perils of that which was abeac^ in serious peril for 
ih» purpose of giving new security to that wl^ was already 
pedlMtly seoDze? Those who held this language were twitted 
irith thdr inconsistency, and asked why they had not Tentured 
to oppose the bai in the precedhig session. Theyansweredirery 
planaibly that Hie events which had taken place during the 
recess had taug^ an important lesson to all who were capable 
of learning. The eonntiy had been threatened at once with 
invesioiiandinBunection. Xo rational man doubted that many 
Iraitow had made preparations jfiar joining the Ranch, and had 
ccUeeted arms, ammunition and horses for that purpose. Yet, 
though there was abundant moral evidence against these 
eoemiea of their eountiy, it had not been possible to^find legal 
evidence ikgainst a single one of them. The law of treason 
tufjbXf In theoryi be harsh^ and had undoubtedly, in times 
past, been grossly abused. But a statennan who tnmblsd 
hnnself less about theory than about practice, and less tbwA 
times past than sibout the time present, would pronounce that 
law not too stringent but too las, and would, while the com* 
menwealtb zemwned inextieme jeopardy, reftise to consent to 
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CHAP, itny further relaxation. In ipite of all opposition, howem« the 
-^^ ^ ^princq^la of the hill was approyed by one hundred and aerenly 
on« votes to one hundred and fifty two. But in the conunittee 
it was moved and earned that the new rules of pxocedure should 
not eoma into operation till alter the end of the war withFraaee. 
"When tha icpoct was bnms^t up the House divided on this 
amendment^ and ratified it by a hundred and ibrty five votes to 
a hmidred wad twenty five, lha bQl was consequentiy suiEered 
to drop.* Had it gone 19 to the Feert it would in all pro- 
bability have been lost after oausing another quarrel between 
the Houses. For the Peeis were fully detennined that no such 
bill should pass, unless it contained a danse altermg the con- 
stitution of the Lord High Steward's Court; and a danse 
alteduiig tho constitution of the Lord High Steward's Court 
would have been less VkxSj than ever to find &vour with the 
CoBHBons. For in the course of this sesdon an event took 
place idiloh proved that the great were only too well protected 
by the law as it stood, and which well deserves to be recorded 
as a striking Hhistration of the state of nunners and morals in 
that age. 

caae. of Of all tbo actoTS who were then on the English stage the 
ku. *** most graciAil was William Mountibrd. He had every physical 
qualification for his calling, a noble figure, a handsome face, a 
meiodunia voiea» It was not easy to say whether he succeeded 
better in heroic or In ludicrous parts. He was allowed to be 
both the best Alesaader and the best 8k Courtly Mice that ever 
trod the boards. Queen Mary, whose knowledge was very 
superficial, but who had naturally a quick perception of whi^ 
was eaaMUent in art, admired him greatly* He was a dramatist 
aa wan as a player, and has left «s one comedy whidi is not 
contemptible.** 

* Gny^ DsbilM, Wot. IS. ISM; CommiMii* Jounalti Hot* IS.. Dm. 1* 

isn. 

** 8ee Gibber** Apolog7» and Mountfurd's Qroenwich Park. 
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Xha moft popular aotzeBS of tfao timo was Anne Bracegirdle. chap. 
There mn on the itage many women of more faultleu beau^, ' 
but none vlioae features and deportment had such power to 
fascinate the aenaes and the hearts of men. The tight of her 
bright black eyes and of her rich brown cheek sufficed to put 
the most turbulent audience into good humomr. It waa laid of 
her that in the crowded theatre she had aa many loyers as ilia 
had male spectators. Yet no lover, however ricby hoiram 
high in iank| had prevailed on her to be his mistress. Those 
who are acquainted with the parte which she was in the habit 
of playtngi and with the epilogues which it was her eapeeial 
btiaineaa toxedte, will not eaaily ^ve her credit for aay eztrap 
ordinary measure of virtue or of deiicaoy. She aeama to have 
been m cold, Tain and interested coquette, who perfectly 
understood how much the influence of her ehamiwaa increased 
by the &me of a aeverity whidi coat her nothing, and who 
eould venture to flirt with aaacceaaion of admirers in the juat 
oonfidenoethatno flame wUdnhettuight kindle in Hiem would 
thaw her own ice.* Among those who pursued lier with an 
iniane deaire w«a ft pKofligate oaptain in the army named ffilL 
ynnk Hill waa cloiely bound in a league of debandieiy and 
violence Chariea Lord Hohun, a young nobleman whoae life 
waa one long revel and braid, ffill, finding that the beautiftii 
brunette was invincible, took it into Ida bead that be waa 
njiBtib^ flar a more fevonied xival» and that tbia rival waa the 
brilliant Ifountferd. The Jealoua lover iwcce over hia wine at 
ft tavern tint lie vrouldatab the villain. **AndI,* aaidMobun, 
**will itand by my friend.* From the tsvem the paur went, 
with some aoldieri whoae aervices HUl had secured, toDrury 
Lane where the lady leiided. Tbey lay aome time in waitfor 
ber. Aa aeon aa aim appeared in the atreet she waa leiied end 

* See Gibber's Apology* Tom Brotrn'e Worka, and indeed the norke of 
enif mas of wit soA ^tssare aboat tern. 
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GHAP. hurried to a coach. She screamed for help: her mother clung 
" nil round her: the whole neighbourhood rose; and she waa 
rescued. Hill and Mohun went away vowing vengeance. They 
swaggered sword in hand during two hours about the streets 
near Mountford's dwelling. Th<? watch requested them to put 
up their weapons. But when the young lord announced that 
he was a peer, and bade the constables touch him if they durst, 
they let him pass. So strong was privilege then ; and so weak 
was law. Messengers were sent to warn Mountford of his 
danger: but unhappily they missed him. He came. A short 
altercation took place between him and Mohun; and, whUe 
they were ^\Tangling, Hill raa the unfortunate actor through 
the body, and fled. 

The grand jury of Middlesex, consisting of gentlemen of 
note, found a bill of murder against Hill and Mohun. Hill 
escaped. Mohun was taken. His mother threw herself at 
William's feet, but in vain. "It was a cruel act," said the King: 
"1 shall leave it to the law." The trial came on in the Court of 
the Lord High Steward; and, as Parliament happened to be 
sitting, the culprit had the advantage of being judged by the 
whole body of the peerage. There was then no la^^ye^ in the 
Upper House. It therefore became necessary, for the first 
time since Buckhurst had pronounced sentence on Essex and 
Southampton, that a i)eer who had never made jurisprudence 
his special study should preside over that grave tribunal. 
Caermarthen, who, as Lord President, took precedence of all 
the nobility, was appointed Lord High Steward. A full report 
of the proceedings hat come down to us. No person, who 
caiefuUy examines that report, and attends to the opinion unani- 
mously given hj the Judges in answer to a question which 
Nottmgtiam drew up, and in which the Cuts brought out by the 
eiridenoe are stated with perfect fairness , can doubt that the 
aime of muider waa fully bronght home to the priaoner. Such 
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was the opinion of the King who was present during the trial ; chai». 
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and such was the almost unanimous opinion of the public. Had 
the issue been tried by Holt and twelve plain men at the Old 
Bailey, there can be no doubt that a verdict of Guilty would 
have been returned. The Peers, however, by sixty nine votes 
to fourteen, acquitted their accused brother. One great 
nobleman was so brutal and stupid as to say, ^ After all the ' 
fellow was but a player; and players are rogues.** All the 
newsletters, all the coffeehouse orators, compldned that the 
blood of the poor was shed with impunity by the great. Wits 
remarked that the only fair thing about the trial was the show 
of ladies in the galleries. Letters and journals are still extant 
m irfaloh men of all shades of opinion, Whigs, Tories, Non- 
jurors, condemn the partiality of the tribunal. It was not to be 
expected that, while the memory of this scandal was fresh in the 
public mind, the Commons would be induoed togi^e any new 
advantage to accused peers.* 

The Commons had, in the meantime, resumed the con»i>«^« 
sidesation of another highly impcxrtant matter, the state of the indu 
trade with India. They had, towards the close of the preceding 
•ettton, requested the King to dissohre the old Company and 
to constitute a new Company on such terms m he should think 
fit| and he had promised to tske their request into his serious 
eottiideratioo* He now sent a message to infbnn them thatH 
wet out of his power to do what they had asked. He had 
reteedthediarterof the old Company to the Judgesi aadthe 
Judges had pronounced that| under the ftoyUSom of thai 
charter, the old Company oonld not be dissolved without three 

* The chief •ouree of information about this cm» !• the report of the 
trial , whieh urtlt be fovnd In Howell's Collection. See SrelTn** Diary, 
February 4. 189|. I have taken some circnmstnneM ttom Narciaaus Lut- 
Irell's Diary, from a letter to Sancroft which is among the Tanner M8S. in 
the Bodleian Library, and from two letters addressed by Brewer to Whar- 
t«a, wUdi tM alto la ttie Bodtebn Ubrsiy* 
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CRAP, yean' notice, and most retain during those tiizee yean tiie 
-^^j— exdnaive privilege of trading to tlie EastBidiee. Ha added 
that, being sinomly deiirona to gratify the Gomnana, and 
finding Umaelf naaUe to do ao fai Ihe way n^dah fhey had 
pointed out, he had tried to prevail on tiie old Company to 
agree to a compromise: but that body stood obstinately on xta 
extreme rights; and his endeayours had been firustrated.* 

This message reopened the whole question. The two factions 
which divided the City were instantly on the alert. The debates 
in the House were long and warm. Petitions against the old 
Company were laid on the table. Satirical handbills against 
the new Company were distributed in the lobby. At length, 
after much discussion, it was resolved to present an address 
requesting the King to give the notice which the Judges had 
pronounced necessary. He promised to bear the subject in 
mind, and to do his best to promote the welfare of the kingdom. 
With this answer the House was satisfied, and the subject was 
not again mentioned till the next session. *• 
upplj. The debates of the Commons on the conduct of the war, on 
the law of treason and on the trade with India, occupied much 
time, and produced no important result. But meanwhile real 
business was doing in the Committee of Supply and the Com> 
mittee of Ways and Means. In the Committee of Supply the 
estimates passed rapidly. A few members declared it to be 
their opinion that England ought to withdraw her troops from 
the Continent, to carry on the war with vigour by sea, and to 
keep up only such an army as might be sufficient to repel any 
invader who might elude the vigOance of her fleets. But this 
doctrine, which speedily became and long continued to be the 
badge of one of the great parties in the state, was as yet pro* 

r 

* OomoMmtf* ^OMtnall, Wot. 14. ISSt. 

** Commons* Joamals of the Session, partlealtrljT Of VOT. I7«, IMO. Mt, 
F«b. 26., Marob 8« ; CoU Papen la TiiuUl* 
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fiMied only by a smaU minority which did not cbaf., 
A division.* ™' « 

In the Committee of Ways and Means, it was determined war^ and 
that a grtat part of the charge of the year shotdd be defrayaduwiTtf, 
1^ meant of an impoit, whichy though old hi anbstance, was 
new m form. From a my early period to the middle of the 
seventeenth oentury, our Farliamants had provided in th» 
extraordinary necessities of the government shiefiy by granting 
snbsidiM. A subsidy was raised by an impost on ^e people 
ot lbs' veilm in respect of theur xeputsd estates. Landed 
property was the chief subject of taxation, and was asissssd 
nomhiAlly at four shillings in the pound. But the asaessnant 
was mada in sudi a way that it not only did not rise in pro* 
portion to ^ rise in the value of land or tothefidi in the value 
of Ilia pieoiotis metals, bat weaf cm oonstsntlysiiifciiigt tOlst 
kngtb the xala was in ttaSi lass tiun twopenea in tha poond; 
In the time ofOharlea the First a real tax of four shiilingainthe 
poand an land would probaUy hava^Mded near a ndUiOD and 
a ludf s baft a saihild J smomited to HtUa more than iifky fbonsand 
pounds.** 

Tk» flnaaders of tha Long Psxfiameat daviwd a mm 
alSoisnt mode of *tajang estates. Tha som wWh was la ba 
rsbed was fixed. It was then distributed Hw aaantiei 
in proportion totheirsi^iposed wealth, and was levied within 
eaeh ooonty by a rate. The revenue derived from these assesa- 
msBta is tha time of flia Gdiunoiiwaalth varied ftm 
tfiouasnd poanda to a hmidiad aad twenty thousand pounds 
a mftntJif 

Aftaa tlie Bestoiation the legidature seemed for a time 

• Commons* Joamals, Dee. 10.; Tindal, Colt Papers* 
8«« 0«ke'» lattltatMt ptvt 1^ thMfUr 1» In IBSS • Mbttdy «M 
1?0,000;.} In 1598, 78,0001.; when Coke wrote hU Inatitatcfl, &tont the end 
of the reign of Jamei I., 7O,00OJL CUrendoa tells as that, In 1640, twelve 
•RAsMlts wm estlatated tt abOBt WOflOOI. 
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CRAP. Ineliiied to xemt, in finmoe as in other fhlngs , to tlio andeni 
-^^praofioa* Subsidiet were onoe or twice granted to Ghaiiea iSbit 
Sfloond* But it toon appeared that the old system was nmofa * 
less eon^mdent than ib» new system. The GsvaUers' eon- 
deaeended to take a lesson in the art of taxation from the 
Roundheads; and, during the interval between the Kestoration 
and tfaaBerohition, extraordinary calls were occasionally met 
by assessments resembling the assessments of the Common- 
wealth. After the KeTolution, the war with France made it 
necessary to have recourse annually to this abundant source of 
revenue. In 1689, in 1690 and in 1691, great sums had been 
raised on the land. At length in 1692 it was determined to 
draw supplies from real property more largely than ever^ The 
Commons resolved that a new and more accmate valuation 
of estates should be made over the whole realm , and that on 
the rental thus ascertained a pound rate should be paid to the 
government. 

Such was the origin of the existing land tax. The valuation 
made in 1692 has remained unaltered down to our own time. 
According to that valuation, one shilling in the pound on the 
rental of the kingdom amounted, in round numbers, to half 
a million. During a hundred and six years , a land tax bill was 
annually presented to Parliament, and was annually passed, 
though not always without murmurs from the country gentle- 
men. The rate was, in time of war, four shillings in the pound. 
In time of peace, before the reign of George the Third, only 
two or three shillings were usually granted ; and, during a short 
part of the prudent and gentle administration of Walpole, 
the government asked for only one shilling. But, after the 
disastrous year in which England drew the sword against he< 
American colonies , the rate was never less than four shillings. 
At length , in the year 1798, the Parliament relieved itself from 
the trouble of passing a new Act evezy spring. The laud tax^ 
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•tibur flluUings in the pound) vas made permanent; and those chap. 
who were su^ect to it were pennitted to redeem it. A g^^^t— 
part has been redeemed; and at present little move than a fif- 
tieth of the ordinary reTenveieqnired in time of peace is raised 
by that impost which was once regarded aa the moat produotiTe 
of all the resoureea of the State. * 

The land tax was fixed, for the year 1693, at four shillings 
in the pound, and consequently brought about two millions into 
the Treasury. That sum , small as it may seem to a generation 
whidi has expended a himdred and twenty millions in twelve 
months, was such as had never before been raised here in one 
year by direct taxation. It seemed immense botli toEnglishmen 
and to foreigners. Lewis, who found it almost Impossible to 
unng by eniel exaettona from the beggared peasantry of f^ramce 
the meana of ai^poiting the greateat amy and the most 
gorgeous court that had existed In Europe since tbd downfttt 
of tike Boman empue, broke out, it is said, into an exclamation 
of angry surpilse when heleamed that the Commons of England 
had, from dread and hatted of his power, unanlmonaiy 
detmiined to lay on themsehes, in a year of acaroity and of 
commerdal embarrassment, a burden auch aa neither they 
mur theur fiithera had ew before borne. **My Uttle ooudn ii 
Orange,** be said, ^seems to be firm In tiie saddle.* He after- 
nirda added: ^'No matter; the last piece of gold will win.** 
This however waa a consideration firom which. If he had been 
well informed touchmg the resources of England, he would not 
have derived much comfort Kensington waa certainly a mere 
hovel when compared to his superb YersaiUes. Ihe display of 
jewels, pinmes and lace, led horses and gilded coaches, v^bkk 
daUy aurrounded him, far outshone the splendour which, even 
on great public occasions, our princes were In the habit of 

* Hee the old Land Tax Acts, and tUe dobatca on the Land Tax Re- 
demptlim llflt of 1798. 
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displaying. But the condition of the majority of the people 
of England was, beyond all doubt, such as the majority of the 
people of France might well have envied. In Ixuth what vas 
called severe distress toe would haYe been called uaexao^d 
prosperity there. 

The land tax was not Imposed without a quarrel between the 
Houses. The Commons appointed commissioners to make the 
assessment. The comnussioners were the principal gentlemen 
of eveiy county, and were named in the bill. The Lords thought 
tliis arrangement inconsistent with the dignity of the peerage. 
They therefore inserted a clause providing that their estates 
should b.e valued by twenty of their own order. The Lower 
House indignantly rejected this amendment , and demanded an 
instant conference. After some delay, which increased the ill 
humour of the Commons, the conference took place. The bill 
was returned to the Peers with ft Tcry concise and haughty in- 
timation that they must not presume to alter laws relating to 
money. A strong party among the Lords was obstinate. Mul- 
grave spoke at great length against the pretensions of the ple- 
beians. He told his brethren that, if they gave way, they would 
abdicate that authority which had belonged to the baronage of 
England ever since the foundation of the monaichy, aad^hat 
they would have nothing left of their old greatness except their 
coronets and miines. Burnet says that this speech was the 
finest that he ever heard in Parliament; and Burnet was un- 
doubtedly a good judge of speaking, and was neither partial to 
Mulgrave nor zealous for the privileges of the aristocracy. The 
orator, however, though he charmed his hearers, did not suc- 
ceed in convincing them. Most of them shrank from a conflict 
in which they would have had against them the Commons united 
as one man, and the King, "who, in case of necessity, would 
undoubtedly have created fifty peers rather than have suffered 
the land tax bill to be lost. Two strong protests, however. 
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dgned, the first by twenty Beven, the eeoond by twenty one ch4p. 
dissentients, show how obstinately many nobles were prepared " l^^ 
to contend at all hazards for the dignity of their caste. Another 
conference was hdd; andBochester annonnced that the Lords, 
for the sake of the public interest, waived what they must 
nerertheless assert to be their dear right , and would not insist 
on their amendment* The bill passed, and was followed by 
bills for laying additional duties on imports , and for taaung the 
dividends of Joint stock companies. 

Still, howcYttf, the estimated revenue was not equal to the 
estimated expenditure. The year had bequeathed a large 
defidt to the year 1698 ; and it seemed probable that the charge 
for 1693 would exceed by about tve hundred thousand pounds 
the charge for 1692* Move than two millions had been voted for 
the army and ordnance, near two millions for the navy.** Only 
eight years before fourteen hundred thousand pounds had de- 
frayed the whole annual charge of government. More than four 
times that sum was now required. Taxation , both direct and 
indirect, had been carried to an unprecedented point: yet the 
income of the state still fell short of the outlay by about a 
million. It was necessary to devise something. Something was 
devised, some thing of which the elfects are felt to this day in 
every part of the globe. 

There was indeed nothing stran^je or mysterious in the ex- 
pedient to which the governmenL hud recourse. It was an ex- 
pedient familiar, during two centuries, to the financiers of the 

• Lords' Journals, Jin. IR, 17, 18, 19, 20.; Commons' Journals, Jan. 
17, 18. 20. 1692; Tindal, from the Colt Papers; Burnet, ii. 104, 105. Bamot 
hM aMd aa liioorreet czpreBaion, which Tindal, Ralph and other* hvrt 
copied* He aays that tfio queatlon WM whether the Lorda ihottld tax 
thpmselrps. The Lorda did not clRim nny right to niter the amount of 
taxation laid on them by the bill aa it came up to them. They only 
4eiiiaiided that their etutes ahoold be valoedt noi hy (be ordinary oommif 
tloners, but by aprcial commissioners of higher rank* 
Commooe* Joarnali , Dec. Vk« ^^92» 

9» 
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CBAf, Continenty and could hardly fail to occur to any English statei* 
man who compared the Toid in the £&chequer with the oyeiflow 



r ■>:] in the money market 

3ij ^^j; ' Origin of During the interval between the Bestoradon and the 'Rtmh 

Y'.^ i' i the na- 

; V uonai lution the riches of the nation had been rapidly increasing. 

ll :l . Thousands of busy men foimd every Christmas that, after the 

expenses of the year's housekeeping had been defrayed out of 
the yeai's income , a surplus remsuned; and how that surplus 
was to be employed was a question of some difficulty. In our 
time, to invest such a surplus, at something more than three 
per cent, on the best security that has ever been known in the 
. world, is the work of a few minutes. But in the seventeenth 
century a lawTer, a physician, a retired merchant, who had 
saved some thousands and who wished to place them safely and 
profitably, was often greatly embarrassed. Three generations 
earlier, a man who had accumulated wealth in a profession 
generally purchased real property or lent his savint,^8 on mort- 
gage. But the number of acres in the kingdom had remained 
the same; and the value of those acres, though it had greatly 
increased, had by no means increased so fast as the quantity of 
capital which was seeking for emplo}Tnent. Many too wished 
to put their money where they could fmd it at an hour's notice, 
• and looked about for some species of property which could be 

■f more readily transferred than a house or a field. A capitalist 

' • might lend on bottomrj' or on personal security: but, if he did 

80, he ran a great risk of losing interest and principaL There 
were a few joint stock companies, among which the East India 
Company held the foremost place : but the demand for the stock 
of such companies was far greater than the supply. Indeed the 
. ♦ cry for a new East India Company was chiefly raised by persons 

• • who had found difficult^' in placing their savings at interest on 

tj , good security, f^* ' great was that difficulty that the practice of 

boarding was common. We ore told that the father of Pope th9 
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poet, who retired from business in the City about the time of 
the Revolution, carried to a retreat in the country a strong box 
containing near twenty thousand pounds, and took out from 
time to time what was required for household expenses; and it 
is highly probable that this was not a solitary case. At present 
the quantity of coin which is hoarded by private persons is so 
small that it would, if brought forth , make no perceptible ad- 
dition to the circulation. But, in the earlier part of the reign 
of William the Third, all the greatest writers on currency were 
of opinion that a very considerable mass of gold and silver was 
hidden in secret drawers and behind wainscots. 

The natural effect of this state of things was that a crowd of 
projectors, ingenious and absurd, honest and knavish, em- 
ployed themselves in devising new schemes for the employment 
of redundant capital. It was about the year 1688 that the word 
stockjobber was first heard in London. In the short space of 
four years a crowd of companies, every one of which confidently 
held out to subscribers the hope of immense gains, sprang into 
existence: the Insurance Company, the Paper Company, the 
Lutestring Company, the Pearl Fishery Company, the Glass 
Bottle Company, the Alum Company, the Blythe Coal Com- 
pany, the Swordblade Company. There was a Tapestrj' Com- 
pany which would soon furnish pretty hangings for aU the par- 
lours of the middle class and for all the bedchambers of the 
higher. There was a Copper Company which proposed to ex- 
plorethe mines of England, and held out a hope that they would 
piOTC not less valuable than those of Potosi. There was a I)i- 
Ting Company which undertook to bring up precious effects 
firom shipwrecked vessels, and which announced that it had laid 
fal a stock of wonderful machines resembling complete suits of 
annour* Ix^ front of the helmet was a huge glass eye like that 
of a cyclop ; and out of the crest went a pipe through which the 
•ir was to be admitted. The whole process waa exhibited on 
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CHAP, the Thames. Fine geutlemen and fine ladies were invited to the 
■jgj^show, '^vere hospitably regaled, and were delighted by seeing 
the divers in their panoply descend into the river and return 
laden "with old iron and ship's tackle. There was a Greenland 
Fishing Company which could not fail to drive the Dutch 
vhalers and herring busses out of the Northern Ocean. There 
was a Tanning Company which promised to furnish leather su- 
perior to the best that was brought from Turkey or Russia. 
There was a society which undertook the office of giving gentle- 
men a liberal education on low terms, and which assumed the 
Bounding name of the Royal Academies Company. In a pompous 
advertisement it was announced that the directors of the lioyal 
Academies Company had engaged the best masters in every 
branch of knowledge, and were about to issue twenty thousand 
tickets at twenty shillings each. There was to be a lottery: two 
thousand prizes were to be drawn ; and the fortunate holders of 
the prizes were to be taught, at the charge of the Company, 
Latin, Greek, Hebrew, French, Spanish, conic sections, trigo- 
nometry, heraldry, japanning, fortification, bookkeeping and 
the art of playing the theorbo. Some of these companies took 
large mansions and printed their advertisements in gilded 
letters. Others, less ostentatious,* were content with ink, and 
met at coffeehouses in the neighbourhood of the Royal Ex- 
change. Jonathan's and Garraway's were in a constant ferment 
with brokers, buyers, sellers, meetings of directors, meetings 
of proprietors. Time bargains soon came into fashion. Ex- 
tensive combinations were formed, and monstrous fables were 
circulated, for the purpose of raising or depressing the price of 
shares. Our country witnessed for the first time those pheno- 
mena "with which a long experience has made us familiar. A 
mania of which the sjTnptoms were essentially the same with 
those of the mania of 1720^ of the mania of 1825, of the mania 
of 1845 1 seised the public mind. An impatience to be rich, a 
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contempt for those slow but sure gains wliich are the proper re- chap. 

Tlx 

ward of industriTy patience and thrift, spread through society.— 
The spirit of the cogging dicers of WTiitefriars took possession 
of the glare Senators of the City, Wardens of Trades , Deputies, 
Aldermen. It was much easier and much more lucrative to put 
forth a lying prospectus announcing a ne^v stock, to persuade 
ignorant people that the dividends could not fall short of twenty 
per cent, and to part with five thousand pounds of this imagi- 
nary wealth for ten thousand solid guineas, than to load a ship 
with a well chosen cargo for Virginia or the Levant. J&very day 
some new bubble was puffed into existence, rose buoyant^ 
shone bright, burst, and was forgotten.* 

The new form which covetonsness had taken furnished the 
comic poets and satirists with an excellent subject; nor was that 
subject the less welcome to them because some of the most un- 
Bcmpulous and most successful of the new race of gamesters 
were men in sad coloured clothes and lank hair, men who called 
cards the DeviTs hooka, men 'who thought it a sin and a scan- 
dal to win or lose twopence over a backgammon board. It was 
In the last drama of Shadwell that the hypocrisy and knavery of 
these speculators was, for the first time, exposed to public ridi- 
cule. He died in November 1092 , Just before bis Stockjobbers 
came on the stage; and the epilogue was spoken by an actor 
dressed in deep moukning. The best scene is that in which four 

• For this account of the origin of stocXJobbing in the City of London 
I am chiefly indebted to « most carious perlodioAl pa|ter« entitled, Collec- 
tion for the Improvemont of Husbandry and Trade, by J. Houghton, F.R.S." 
It is in fact a weekly history of the commercial speculations of that time. 
I have looked tbrongli the flies of several years. In Ho< SS., Xareh 17. 
169}, Houghton sayfl: "The baying and aelling of Actions is one of the 
great trades now on foot* I find a great many do not understand ttic 
afTalr.** On June IS. and Jane 99, 1SS4, he traces the whole progress of 
stockjobbing. On Jaly 18. of the same year he makes the first mention of 
time bargains. Whoever Is desirous to know more about tlie companies 
mentioned in the text may consult Houghton's Collection and a pamphlet 
entitled Aaglte Totamen* poUlshed in 1S8S. 
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. or fye item Nonoonfonnisto, dad In tlw Mi Pmiian oostume, 
after diiettasiiig the proepeets of the Moueetrep Company sad 
the FleakUling Company, eiamine the qaestioa whether the 
godly may lawfully hold itoek in a Company for biinging oTer 
Chinese ropedaneers. ''Considerable men have shares,** says 
one austere person in cropped hair and bands; **bat Tsrily I 
qaestioa whether it be lawfhl or not** These doubts are ze- 
moved by ft stoat old Boimdhead eolonel who liad fought at 
Marston Moor, and who reminds liis weaker brotfier that the 
saints need not themselves see the zopedaneing, and that. In 
all probabHitj, there will be no ropedaucing to see. ''The 
thing,** he says, "is like to take: the shares will sell well; and 
then we shall not ears whether the danoera eome over or no.** 
It is Important to observe that this scene was esHbited and ap> 
plauded before one fucthing of the national debt had been eon* 
traded. So ill informed were the numerous wxiteiswho, at a 
later period, ascribed to the national debt the existence of 
stodyobbing and of all the immoralities connected with stock- 
jobbing. The truth is that society had, in the natural course of 
its growth, reached a point at which it was inevitable that there 
should be Btockjobbing whether there were a natiimal debt or 
not, and inevitable also that, if there wwe a long and oostly 
war, there should be a national debt. 

How indeed was it possible that a debt should not have been 
contracted, when one party was impelled by the strongest 
motives to borrow, and anotiier wae impelled by equally strong 
motives to lend? A moment had arrived at which the govem- 
ment found it in^ssible , without exciting the most formidable 
discontents, to raise by taxation the supplies necessary to defend 
the liberty and independence of the nation; and, at that very 
moment, numerous capitalists were loolung round them in vain 
for some good mode of investing their savings, and, for want 
of such a mode, were keeping their wealth locked iqpi or wem 




lavishing it on absurd projects. Kiches sufficient to equip a cdap. 
navy which would sweep the German Ocean and the Atlantic 
of French privateers, rich c:^ sufficient to maintain an army which 
might retake Namur and avenge the disaster of Steinkirk, were 
lying idle, or were passing away from the owners into the handa 
of sharpers. A statesman might well think that some part of 
the wealth which was daily buried or squandered might, with 
advantage to the proprietor, to the taxpayer and to the State, 
be attracted into the Treasury. Why meet the extraordinary 
charge of a year of war by seizing the chairs, the tables^ the 
beds of hardworking families, by compelling one country gen- 
tleman to cut down his trees before they were leady for the axe, 
another to let the cottages on his land fall to ruin, a third to 
take asray hie hopeful son from the University, when Change 
Alley was swanning with people who did not know what to do 
with their money and who were preanng ereiy body to 
bonow it? 

It waa often asserted at a later period by Tories, who hated 
the national debt most of aU things, and who hated Burnet most 
of ail men, that Burnet was the person who first advised the 
goremment to contract a national debt Bat this assertion is 
proved by no trustworthy cvklence, ands^ms to be disproved 
by the Bishop's silence. Of all men he was the least likely to 
eonceal the ilact that an important fiseal xvrolatioa had been his 
W0ik. Nor was the Board of Xreaaioy at that time one whioh 
much needed, or was likely much to regard^ the eoimselaof a 
divinei. At that Bo aid sate Godol^iin the most pmdent and 
experienced, and Montague the most daang and laventiva of 
financiers. Neither of these eminent men eonld be ignorant that 
U had long been the pzaetice of the neighbouring states to 
spread ow many yean of peace the ezoessive taxation which 
was made neoessaiy by one year of war. In Italy this practice 
bad eidsted through many generations. France had» during 
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CHAP, the war which began in 1672 and ended in 1679, borrowed not 
■ less than thirty millions of our money. Sir William Temple , in 
his interesting work on the Batavian federation, had told his 
countrj-men that, when he was ambassador at the Hague, the 
single province of Holland, then ruled by the frugal and prudent 
I)e Witt, owed about five millions sterling, for which interest 
at four per cent was always ready to the day, and that when any 
part of the principal was paid off the public creditor received his 
money with tears , well knowing that he could find no other in- 
vestment equally secure. The wonder is not that England 
should have at length imitated the example both of her enemies 
and of her allies, but that the fourth year of her arduous and 
exhausting struggle against Lewis should have been drawing to 
a close before she resorted to an expedient so obvious. 

On the fifteenth of December 1692 the House of Commons 
resolved itself into a Committee of Ways and Means. Somers 
took the chair. Montag^ie proposed to raise a million by way of 
loan: the proposition was approved; and it was ordered that a 
bill should be brought in. The details of the scheme were mueh 
discussed and modified; but the principle appears to have been 
popular with all parties. The moneyed men were glad to have 
a good opportunity of investing what they had hoarded. The 
landed men, hard pressed by the load of taxation, were ready 
to consent to any thing for the sake of present ease. No member 
ventured to divide the House. On the twentieth of January the 
bill irae read a third time, carried up to the Lords by Somers, 
and passed by them without any amendment.* 

By this memorable law new duties were imposed on beer 
and other liquors. These duties yrere to be kept in the Ek-. 
chequer separate from all other receipts , and were to form a- 
fund on the credit of which a million was to be raised by life an- 
Diuities. As the annuitants dropped off , their annuities wero to 
* CQinmons* Joamals; Sttt. 4 W« A M« e. t« 
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be divided among the sumvors, tilliihe number of surviyors chap, 
was xednoed to seven. After that time, Vhatever fell in was to --^j^ 
go to the pnblio. It vas therefore certain that the eighteenth 
century would be &r advanced before the debt would be finally 
extinguished. The rate of interest was to be ten per cent till the 
year 1700, and after that year seven per cent The advantages 
offered to iShe public creditor by this scheme may seem great, 
but were not more than sufKdent to compensate him for the risk, 
which he ran. It was not impossible that there might be a 
counteirevolulion; and it was certain that, if there were a 
counterrevolution , those who had lent money to 'William would 
lose both interest and principal. 

Such was the origin of that debt whidi has since become the 
greatest prodigy that ever perplexed the sagacity and con- 
founded the pride of statesmen and philosophers. At eveiy 
stage in the growth of that debt the nation has set up the same 
ay of anguish and despair. At eveiy stage in the growth of 
that diebt it has been seriously asserted by wise men that bank- 
ruptcy and rdn were at hand. Tet still the debt went on ' 
growing ; and still bankruptcy and ndn were as remote as ever* 
When the great contest with Lewis the Fourteenth was finally 
terminated by the Feaee of Utrecht, the nation owed about 

* fifty millions; and that debt was considered , not merely by the 
rude multitude, not merely by foxhunting squiies and coffee- 
house orators, but by acute and profound thinkers, as an 
incumbrance which would permanently cripple the body politic. 
Nevertheless trade flourished: wealth increased: the nation 
became richer and richer. Then came the war of the Austrian 

• Succession ; and the debt rose to eighty millions. Pamphleteers, 
historians and orators pronounced that now, at all events, our 
case was desperate. Yet the signs of increasing prosperity, 
signs which could neither be counterfeited nor concealed, ought 
to have satisfied observant and reflecting men that a debt of 
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CHAP, eighty millions was less to the England which was governed by 
iMtt!" Pelham tbaa a debt of. fifty millions had been to the England 
which was goTemed by Oxford. Soon war again broke forth; 
and, under the energetic and prodigal administration of the 
first William Pitt^ the debt rapidly swelled to a hundred and 
forty minions. As soon as the first intoxication of victory was 
OTer« men of theory and men of business almost unanimously 
pronounced that the fatal day had now really arrived. The 
only statesman, indeed, active or Bpeculatlve, who did not 
share in the general delusion was Edmund Burke. David 
Hume, undoubtedly one of the most profound political econo- 
mists of his time, declared that our madness had exceeded the 
madness of the Crusaders. Bichard Coeur de Lion and Saint 
Lewis had not gone in the face of arithmetical demonstration., 
It was impossible to prove by figures that the xoad to Paradise 
did not lie through the Holy Land: but it was possible to prove 
byfigures that the road tonational ruin was through the national 
debt. It was idle, however, now to talk about the road: we 
had done with the road: we had reached the goal: all was 
over: all ihe revenues of the island north of Trent and west of 
Beading were mortgaged. Better for ns to have been coi^ 
queied by Plrassia or Austria than to be saddled with the interest 
of a hundred and forty millions.* And yet this great phi* 
losopher— for sneh lie was ^ had only to open lus eyes, and 
to see imptoTement all around lum, dties increasing, cultiTation 
extending, marts too small for Hie crowd of bnyen and seHen, 
harbours insuffident to contain fhe shipping, artificial rivers 
joining the chief inland seats of uidnstiy to tiie chief seaports, 
streets better lighted, bouses better fturnished, richer wares 
exposed to sale in statelier shops, swifter carriages rolling 
tliag smoother loads. He had, indeed, only to compare the 

• See a rory remarkable note In Hnmc's History of England, Ap- 
pendix lU* 
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Bdinburgh of his boyhood mth the Edinburgh of his old age. cnAP. 
"Bib prediction remains to posterity, a memorable instance of "7557* 
the weakness from which the strongest minds are not exempt. 
Adam Smith saw a little and but a little further. He admitted 
that, immense as the burden vna^ the nation did actually 
sustain it and thrive under it in a way which nobody coiild hare 
foreBeen* But he warned his countr}'men not to repeat so 
hasardoua an experiment. The limit had been xeached. Even 
a small increase might be &tal.* Not less gloomy was the view 
which George Grenyille, a minister eminently dilig^t and 
practical , took of our financial situation. The nation must , ho 
eonc^edy link under a debt of a hundred and forty millions, 
onlesa a portion of the load were borne by the American coloniea. . 
The attempt to lay a portion of the load on the American co- 
lonies produced another war. That war left us with an addi- 
tional hundred millions of debt, end without the colonies 
whose help had been represented as indispensahlo. Again 
England was giten oyer; and again the strange patient persisted 
in becoming stronger and more blooming in spite of all the 
diagnostics and prognostics of State physidans. As she had 
been visibly more prosperous with a debt of a hundred and 
forty millions thad with a debt of flfly milUotts, so she was 
visibly more prosperous with a debt of two hundred and forty 
millions than with a debt of a hundred and forty millions. Soon 
however the wars which sprang from the Fiench Bevolntion, 
and which far exceeded in cost any that the world had ever seen, 
tasked the powers of public credit to the utmost 'When the 
world was again at rest the ftinded debt of England amounted 
to ^ght hundred miUions. If the most enlightened man had 
been told, in 1792, that, in 1815, the mterest on ^ght hundred 
miUiona would be duly paid to the day at the Bank, he would 
hm been as hard of belief as if he had been told that the 
• Wwltb oflCattoas, bopk v* eha^ • m* 
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CHAP. goYemmeat would be in poBsessioii of the lamp of Aladdin or of 
■ Uie pwse of Fortunatiu. It was in truth a gigantic , a fitbulom 
debt; and we canhaidly wonder that the ray of despair should 
haye been louder than erer. But again that ery was found to 
have been as unreasonable as oyer. After a few years of ex- 
haustion, England recovered herselt Yet, like Ad^son's 
taletudinarian, who continued to whimper that he was dying of 
consumption till he became so fat that he was shamed into 
silence, she went on complaining that she was sunk in poverty 
till her wealth showed itself by tokens which made her com- 
plaints ridiculous. The beggared, the bankrupt sodety not 
only pioTed able to meet all its obligations , but, while meeting 
those obligations, grew richer and richer so &st that the growth 
could almost be discerned by the eye. In every county, we aaw 
wastes recently turned into gardens: in every city, we saw new 
streets, and squares, andnuurkets, more brilliant lamps, more 
abundant supplies of water: in the suburbs of every great seat 
of industry, we saw villas multiplying fast, each embosomed in 
its gay little paradise of lilacs and roses. While shallow po- 
liticians were repeating that the energies of the people were 
borne down by the weight of the public biudens, the first 
journey was performed by steam on a railway* Boon the island 
waa Intersected by railways. A sum exceeding the whole 
amount of the national debt at the end of the American war 
was, in a few years, voluntarily expended by this ruined people 
in viaducts, tunnels, embankments, bridges, stations, engines. 
Meanwhile taxation was almost constantly becoming lighter 
and lighter: yet still the Exchequer was fiilL It may be now 
a£Brmed without fear of contradiction that we find it as easy to 
pay the interest of eight hundred millions as our ancestors 
fiiund it, a century ago , to pay the interest of eighty millioiifc 
It can hardly be doubted that there must have been some 
great fallacy in the notions of those who uttered and <tf thos« 
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vrh.o believed that long succession of confident predictions, so chap. 
aignaliy falsified by a long succession of indisputable facts. To 

point out that fallacy is the o£&ce rather of the political econo- 
mist than of the historian. Here it is sufficient to say that the 
prophets of evil were under a double delusion. They erroneously 
imaj^iiied that there was an exact analogy between the case of 
an individual who is in debt to another individual and the case 
of a society which is in debt to a part of itself; and this analogy 
led them into endless mistakes about the effect of tho sy^^tem of 
funding. They were under an error not less serious luuching 
the resources of the country. They made no allowance for the 
effect produced by the incessant progress of every experimental 
science, and by the incessant efforts of every man to get on in 
life. They saw that the debt grew, and they forgot that other 
things grew as well as the debt 

A long experience justifies us in believing that England 
may, in the twentieth century, be better able to bear a debt of 
sixteen hundred millions than she is at the present time to bear 
I her present load. But be this as it may, those who so con- 

I fidently predicted that she must sink, first under a debt of fifty 

I millions, then under a debt of eighty millions, then under a 

1 debt of a hundred and forty millions , then under a debt of two 

,e hundred and forty millions, and lastly under a debt of eight 

ji hundred millions, were beyond all doubt under a twofold mis- 

p take. They greatly overrated the pressure of the burden: they 

tes. greatly underrated the strength by which the burden was to be 

1^ borne. 

^ It may be desirable to add a few words touching the way in 

which the system of funding has affected the interests of the 
jgUm great commonwealth of nations. If it be true that whatever 

gives to intelligence an advantage over brute force and to 
iggi honeaty an advantage over dishonesty has a tendency to pro- 

inote the happiness and virtue of our xace, it can scarcely b« 
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CRAP, denied that, in the largest view, the effect of this system has 
^ j^* been salutarj'. For it is manifest that all credit depends on two 
things, on the power of a debtor to pay debts, and on his 
inclination to pay them. The power of a society to pay debts is 
proportioned to the progress which that society has made in 
industry, in commerce, and in all the arts and sciences which 
nourish under the benignant iniiuence of freedom and of equal 
law. The inclination of a society to pay debts is proportioned 
to the degree iu which that society respects the obligations of 
plighted faith. Of the strength which consists in extent' of 
territory and in number of fighting men, a rude despot who 
knows no law but his own childish fancies and headstrong 
passions, or a convention of socialists which proclaims all 
property to be robbery, may have more than falls to the lot of 
the best and wisest government. But the strength which is 
deriTed from the confidence of capitalists such a despot, such 
a oonyention , never can possess. That strength, — tnd it is a 
strength which has decided the event of more than one great 
conflict, — flies, by the law of its nature, from barbarism and 
fraud, from tyranny and antieby, to follow ciiilisatioii and 
virtue, Uberty and order, 
ptriia. While the bill which first oieated the funded debt of Eng- 
RtAH»« Isnd was passing, with general approbation, through the 
regular stages, the two Houses discussed, for the fivst time, the 
great question of Parliamentary Keform. 

It is to be observed that the object of the reformers of that 
generation was. merely to make the representative body a more 
faithful interpreter of the sense of tiie constituent body. It 
seems scarcely to have occurred to any of them that the con- 
stituent body might be an unfaithful interpreter of the sraseof 
the nation. It is true that those deformities in the structure of 
the constituent body, which, at length, in our own days, 
raised an irresistible storm of public indignation, were far less 
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numerous and far less offensive in the seventeenth con tun- than chap. 
they had become in the nineteenth. Most of the boroughs 
which were disfranchised in 1832 were, if not positively, yet 
relatively, much more important places in the reign of AVilliam 
the Third than in the reign of William the Fourth. Of the 
populous and wealthy manufacturing to\\'n3, seaports and 
watering places, to which the franchise was given in the reign 
of William the Fourth, some were, in the reign of William 
the Third, small hamlets, where a few ploughmen or fishermen 
lived under thatched roofs: some were fields covered with 
harvests, or moors abandoned to grouse. With the exception 
of Leeds and Manchester, there was not, at the time of the 
Revolution, a single town of five thousand inhabitants which 
did not send two representatives to the House of Commons. 
Even then, however, there was no want of startling anomalies. 
Looe, East and West, which contained not half the population 
or half the wealth of the smallest of the hundred parishes of 
London, returned as many members as London.* Old Sarum, 
adeMrtedmSii which the traveller feared to enter at night leil 
he should find yobhen hirking there, had as nnioh weight in 
the legtslatDve as BeTonBl^re or Toikahire.** Some eminent 
individuals of both parties, Clarendon, for example, among 
the Tories, andPollezfen among the Whigs, condemned this 
^tem. Tet both parties were, for very different reasons, 
unwiliing to alter it it was protected by the prejudices of one 
faedon and by the interests of the other* Notlung oould ba 
more repugnant to the genius of Toryism lhaa the thought of 
destroying at a blow institutiens which had stood through ages, 
for th# purpose of building something more symmetrioal out of 
the ruins. The Whigs, on the other hand, could not but know 
UiAt iSuj were much move likely to lose thsn to gain by a 

• Wcalcy wag stnick with this anomaly In 1745. See UU Journal. 
** Popyst Jane 10. IMS* 

Maewdan, niiurit. YU* 10 
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CHAP, chanpfe In this part of our polity. It would indeed be a great 
mistake to imagine that a law transferring political power from 
small to large constituent bodies would have operated in 1692 
as it operated in 1832. In 1832 the effect of the transfer was to 
increase the power of the town population. In 1692 the effect 
would have been to make the power of the rural population 
irresistible. Of the one hundred and forty two members taken 
away in 1882 from small boroughs more than half were given to 
large and flourishing towns. But in 1692 there was hardly one 
large and flourishing town which had not already as many 
members as it could, with any show of reason, claim. Almost 
all therefore that was taken from the small boroughs must have 
been given to the counties; and there can be no doubt that 
whatever tended to raise the counties and to depress the towns 
must on the whole have tended to raise the Tories and to de- 
press the "WTiigs. From the commencement of our civil troubles 
the towns had been on the side of freedom and progress, the 
country' gentlemen and the country clerg\Tnen on the side of 
auLiiorily and prescription. If therefore a reform bill, dis- 
franchising small constituent bodies and giving additional 
members to large constituent bodies, had become law soon 
after the Revolution, there can be little doubt that a decided 
majority of the House of Commons would have consisted of 
rustic baronets and squires, high Churchmen, high Tories, 
and half Jacobites. With such a House of Commons it is almost 
certain that there would have been a perseoutioD of the Dis- 
senters: it is not easy to understand how there could have been 
tm union with Scotland; and it is not improbable that there 
would haye been a restoiatum of the Stuarts. Those parti of 
our oolurtittttion theiefoxe wliioh, in recent times, pditicUuM 
of the fibenil sohpol liaye generally eonsldered as blemlsheSy 
were, five generatioiiB ago, regarded with complacency by the 
men who were most ieahras for mi and religious fieedom. 
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But, while Whigs and Tories agreed in wishing to mafatatn chap. 
the eilitfaig rights of election, both Whigs and Tories weiw 
fozeed to admit that the fdatloii between the elector and the 
repmentatlve was not what it ought to be. Befine the civil 
wan the Home of Commons had enjoyed the ftiUest confidence 
of Hie natloiL A House of Commons^ distmsted, despiaed, 
hated by IheGosunons, wasathingunkaown. Hie TSfy words 
woaldy to ^ Peter Wentworth or ISSr Edward Cokoi ham 
Boimded like a contradiction in terms. Bnt by degrees a change 
took place. The Parliament elected in 1661 , dining that fit of 
joy and fimdness which followed the retom of the royal fiunily, 
repfesented, not the deliberate sense, but the momentary 
caprice of the nation* Many of iSte members were men who , a 
few months earlier or a few months later, would have had no 
ehaoce of obtaining seats, men of broken Ibrtmies and of dis- 
solute habits, men whose only claim to public confidence was 
the ferocious hatred which they bore to rebels and Puritans. 
The people, as soon as they had become sober, saw irith dis- 
may to what an assembly they had, during their Intoxication, * 
confided the care of their proper^, their liberiy and their 
religion* And the choice, made in a moment of ihtntie toh 
thusiasm, might p^ore to be a choice for lift. As the lawthen 
stood, it depended entirely on the £ng*8 pleasure whether, 
during his rdgn, ^e electors should have an opportunity of 
repairing their error. Eighteen years passed away. A new 
generation grew up. To the fervid loyalty with which Charles 
had been welcomed bade to Dover succeeded discontent and 
difafibction. The general cry waa that the kingdom was nis- 
govemed, degraded, given up as a prey to worthless men and 
more worthless women { that our nayy had been found Qae<ittal 
to a contest with Holland, that our independence had been 
bsrtered for the gold of France, that our consciences were In 
danger of being again subjected to the yoke of Borne. The 

10* 
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CHAP, people had become Roundheads: but the body which alone 

XIX 

was authorised to speak in the name of the people was still a 
body of Cavaliers. It is true that the King occasionally found 
even that House of Commons unmanageable. From the first it 
had contained not a few true Englishmen: others had been 
introduced into it as vacancies were made by death; and even 
the majority, courtly as it was, could not but feel some sym- 
pathy with the nation. A country party grew up and became 
formidable. But that party constantly found its exertions 
frustrated by systematic corruption. That some members of 
the legislature received direct bribes was with good reason 
suspected, but could not be proved. That the patronage of the 
Crown was employed on an extensive scale for the purpose of 
influencing votes was matter of notoriety. A large proportion 
of those who gave away the public money in supplies received 
part of that money back in salaries; and thus was formed a 
mercenary band on which the Court might| in almost any ex- 
tremity, confidently rely. 

The sen ility of this Parliament had left a deep impression on 
the public mind. It was the general opinion that Enj^land 
ought to be protected against all risk of being ever again re- 
presented, during a long course of years, by men who had for- 
feited her confidence, and who were retained by a fee to vote 
against her wishes and interests. The subject was mentioned 
in the Convention; and some members wished to deal with it 
while the throne was still vacant. The cry for reform had ever 
since been becoming more and more importunate. The people, 
heavily pressed by taxes, "were naturally disposed to regard 
those who lived on the taxes with little favour. The war, it was 
generally acknowledged, was just and necessary; and war 
could not be carried on without large expenditure. But the 
larger the expenditure which was required for the defence of 
tha nation, tb« more unportaiit it was that nothing should be 
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squandered. The immense gains of of&dal men mored envy 
and indignation. Here a gentleman was paid to do nothing. 
There many gentlemen yrm paid to do -what woold be better 
done by one. The coach, the liveries, the lace eravat and 
diamond buckles of the placeman were naturally seen with an 
evil eye by those who rose up early and lay down late in order 
to fiimish him with the means of indulging in splendour and 
luxury. Such abuses it was the especial business of a House 
of Commons to correct What then had the existing House of 
Commons done in the way of correction? Absolutely nothing. 
In 1600, indeed, while the Civil List was settling, some sharp 
ipeedies had been made. In 1691 , when the Ways and Means 
were under consideration, a resolution had been passed so 
abeindly framed that it Had proved utterly abortive. The 
nuisance con^ued, and would continue while it was a source 
of profit to those whose duty was to abate it "Who could ex- 
pect fhithful and vigilant stewardship from stewards who had a 
direct interest In encouraging the waste which they were em- 
ployed to check? The House swarmed with placemen of all 
kinds, Lords of the Treasury, Lords of the Adnuratty, Com- 
missioneni of Customs, Commissioners of Excise, Commission 
ners of Frises, Tellm, Auditors, Beceivers, Paymasters, 
Officers of the Mmt, Officers of the household. Colonels of re- 
ghnents. Captains of men of war, Qovemors forts. We 
send up to Westminst^, it was said, one of our neighbours, 
an independent gentleman, in the fiiU confidence that his - 
feelings and interests are in perfect accordance mth ours. We 
look to him to relieve us from every burden except those 
burdens without which the public service cannot be carried on, 
and which therefore, galling as they are, we patiently and re- 
solutely bear. But before he has been a sesdon in Parliament 
we leani that he is a Clerk of the Green Ootk or a Teomanof 
the Bemo^dng Wardrobe , with a comfortable salary. Nay, wo 
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CHAP, fometiiiiei leam that he hu obtained one of those plaeet in the 
-j^^Bzchequer of which the emolmnenta zise and ftU irith the 
taxes whieh we pay. It would be sttange indeed if our hiteieite 
weie safe in the keeping of a num whose gains consist in a per- 
centage on our losses. The evil would be greatly diminished 
if we had frequent opportunities of considering whether the 
powers of our agent ought to be renewed or revoked. But, as 
the law stands, it is not impossible that he may hold those 
powers twenty or thirty yeaia* "While he Hves, and while 
either the King or the Queen lives , it is not likely that we shall 
ever again eieiciBe our elective franchise « unless there should 
be a dispute between the Court and the Parliament. The more 
profuse and obsequious a Parliament is, the less likely it is to 
give offence to the Court The worse our representatives, 
therefore, the longer we are likely to be eoised with them. 

Hie outcry was loud. Odious nicknames were given to the 
Parliament. Sometimes it was the Officers' Parliament: some> 
times it was the Standing Parliament, and was pronounced to 
be a greater nuisance than even a standing army. 

Two specifics for the distempers of the State were strongly 
recommended, and divided the public favour. One was a law 
excluding placemen from the House of Commons. The other 
was a law limiting the duration of Parliaments to three years. 
In general the Tory reformers preferred a Place Bill , and the 
Whig reformers a Triennial Bill; but not a few zealous men of 
both parties were for trying both remedies, 
ThePiiM Before Christmas a Place Bill was laid on the table of 
the Commons. That bill has been vehemently praised by 
writers who never saw it, and who merely guessed at what it 
contained. But no perbon who takes the trouble to study tiie 
original parchment, which, embrowned with the dust of a 
hundred and sixty years, reposes among the arcldTes of the 
House of Lords , will find much matter for eulogy. 
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About the manner in which such a bill should have been 
framed there will, in our time, be little difference of opinion 
among enlightened Englishmen. They will agree in thinking 
that it would be most pernicious to open the House of Com- 
mons to all placemen, and not less pernicious to close that 
House against all placemen. To draw with precision the line 
between those who ought to be admitted and those who ought 
to be excluded would be a task requiring much time, thought 
and knowledjje of details. lJut the general principles which 
ought to guide us are obvious. The multitude of subordinate 
functionaries ou^'ht to be excluded. A few functionaries who 
are at the head or near the head of the great departments of the 
administration ought to be admitted. 

The subordinate functionaries ought to be excluded, be- 
cause their admission would at once lower the character of Par- 
liament and destroy the efficiency of every public office. They 
are now excluded; and the consequence is that the State 
possesses a valuable body of servants who remain unchanged 
while cabinet after cabinet is formed and dissolved, who instruct 
every successive minister in his duties, and with whom it is the 
most sacred point of honour to give true information, sincere 
advice, and strenuous assistance to their superior for the time 
being. To the experience, the ability and the fidelity of this 
class of men is to be attributed the ease and safety with which 
the direction of affairs has been many times, within our own 
memory, transferred from Tories to Whigs and from "WTiigs to 
Tories. But no such class would have existed if persons who 
received salaries from the Crown had been suffered to sit 
without restriction in the House of Commons. Those commis- 
sionerships, assistant secretaryships, chief clerkships, which 
are now held for life by persons who stand aloof from the strife 
of parties, would have been bestowed on members of Parlia-« 
ment who were serviceable to the govenunent as voluble 
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CHAP, speakers or steaJy voters. As often as the nimistiy was 
i^^^ changed , all this crowd of retainers would have been ejected 
from office, and would have beeti succeeded by another set 
of members of Parliament "who would probably have been 
ejected in their turn before they had half learned their business. 
Servility and corruption in the legislature, ignorance and in- 
capacity in all the departments of the executive administration, 
^Yould have been the inevitable effects of such a system. 

Still more noxious, if possible, would be the effects of a 
system under which all the servants of the Crown, without ex- 
ception, should be excluded from the House of Commons. 
Aristotle has, in that treatise on government which is perhaps 
the most judicious and instructive of all his writings, left us a 
warning against a class of laws artfully framed to delude the 
vulgar, democratic in seeming, but oh garchic in effect* Had 
he had an opportunity of studying the history of the English 
constitution , he might easily have enlarged his list of such laws. 
ITiat men who are in the service and pay of the Crown ought 
not to sit in an assembly specially charged with the duty 
of guarding the rights and interests of the community against 
all aggression on the part of the Crown is a plausible and a 
popular doctrine. Yet it is certain that if those who, five 
generations ago, held that doctrine, had been able to mould 
the constitution according to their wishes, the effect would 
have been the depression of that branch of the legislature which 
springs from the people and is accountable to the people, and 
the ascendency of the monarchical and aristocratical elements 
of our polity. The government would have been entirely in 
patrician hands. The House of Lords, constantly drawing to 
itself the first abilities in the realm, would have become the 
most au}rLi?^t of senates, while the House of Commons would 
have sunk almost to the rank of a yestry. Prom time to time 

• 8e« the PoUUci, iv. 13. 
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undoubtedly men of commanding geniua and of aspiring temper chap. 

XIX 

would have made their appearance among the representatives —y^^ 
of the counties and boroughs. But every such man would have 
considered the elective chamber merely aa a lobby through ' 
which he must pass to the hereditary chamber. The first object 
of his ambition would have been that coronet without which he 
could not be powerful in the state. As soon as he had shown 
that he could be a formidable enemy and a valuable friend to 
the government, he would have made haste to quit what would 
then have been in every sense the Lower House for what would 
then have been in every sense the Upper. The conflict between 
Walpole and Pulteney, the conflict between Pitt and Fox, 
would have been transferred from the popular to the aristo- 
cratic part of the legislature. On every great question, foreign, 
domestic or colonial, the debates of the nobles would have 
been impatiently expected and eagerly devoured. The report 
of the proceedings of an assembly containing no person em- 
powered to speak in the name of the government, no person 
who had ever been in high political trust, would have been 
thrown aside with contempt. Even the control of the purse 
of the nation must have passed, not perhaps in form, but in 
substance, to that body in which would have been found every 
man who was qualified to bring forward a budget or explain an 
estimate. The country would have been governed by Peers; 
and the chief business of the Commons would have been to 
wrangle about bills fox the inclosing of moon and the lighting 
of towns. 

These considerations were altogether overlooked in 1692. 
Nobody thought of drawing a line between the few func- 
tionaries who ought to be allowed to sit in the House of Com- 
mons and the crowd of functionaries who ought to be shut out. 
The only line which the legislators of that day took pains to 
draw iras between themseivei and their successors. Their oim 
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CBtf. interest they guarded irith a em of which it modb strange tha 
1^ ' they should not have been ashamed. Every one of them wa 
allowed to keep the places which ho had got, and to get a 
many tamm places as he oould before the next dissolution o 
Pariiamenty an erent which might not happen for many yean 
But a meniber who should be ohosm after the first of 'Fehroxr^ 
1693 was not to be permitted to accept any place whatever.* 

In the House of Commons the bill passed through all iti 
stages rq;iidly and without a sin§^ division. Butin theLordi 
the contest was sharp and obstinate. Seyeral amendments wen 
proposed in committee; but all were rejected. The moljon tha' 
the bill should pass was supported by Mulgrave in a lively ant 
poignant speech, which has been preserved, and which prove: 
that his reputation for eloquence was not unmerited. Thi 
Lords who took the other side did not, it should seem, venturt 
to deny that there was an evil which required a remedy: bv 
they maintained that the proposed remedy would only aggra 
Tate the evil. The patriotic representatives of the people hac 
devised a reform which might perhaps benefit the nexi 
generation: but they had carefully reserved to themselves th< 
privilege of plundering the present generation. If this bil 
passed, it was clear that, while the existing Parliament lasted 
the number of placemen in the House of Commons would b< 
little, if at all, diminished; and, if this bill passed, it wai 
highly probable that the existing Parliament would last till botl 
King William and Queen Mary were dead. For as, under thii 
bill, Their Majesties would bo able to exercise a much greate] 
influence over the existing Parliament than over any future 
Parliament, they would natuially wish to put off a dissolutior 
as long as possible. The complaint of the electors of Englanc 
was that now, in 1692, they were unfairly represented. It wai 
not redress, but mockery, to tell them that their childrer 
* The biU will be found among Uie arcbives of the House of Lords. 
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should be fairly represented in 1?10 or 1720. Tlie relief ought ctiap. 
to be immediate; and the way to give immediate relief was to ■ 
limit the duration of Parliaments, and to begin with that Par- 
liament which y in the opinion of the country, bad aJiieady held 
power too long. 

The forces were so evenly balanced that a yery slight 
accident miglit have turned the scale. When the question was 
put that the bill do pass, eighty two peers were present Of 
these forty two were for the bill, and forty against it. Proxies 
were then called. There were only two proxies for the bill: 
there were seven against it; but of the seven three were ques- 
tioned, and were with difficulty admitted. The result was that 
the bill was lost by three votes. 

The majority appears to have been composed of moderate 
"Whigs and moderate Tories. Twenty of the minority protested, 
and among them were the most violent and intolerant members 
of both parties, such as Warrington, who had narrowly escaped 
the block for conspiring against James, and Aylesbury, who 
afterwards narrowly escaped the block for conspiring against 
William. Marlborough, who, since his imprisonment, had 
gone all lengths in opposition to the government, not only put 
his own name to the protest, but made the Prince of Denmark 
sign what it was altogether beyond the faculties of Hislioyal 
Highness to comprehend.* 

It is a remarkable circumstance that neither Caermarthen, 
the first in power as well as in abilities of the Tory ministers, 
nor Shrewsbury, the most distinguished of those Whigs who 
were then on bad terms with the CSourt, was present on this im- 
portant occasion. Their absence was in all probabili^ the 
effect of design; for both of them were in the House no long 
time before and no long time after the division. 

A few days later Shrewsbury laid on the table of the Lords a gg,^ 

• LortS* Jonxaals, Jan. 8. 16»|. ^ 
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CRA^. bill for iimitiug the duration of Parliaments. By this bill it was 
'provided that the Parliament then sitting should cease to exist 
on the first of January 1694| a&d tliat no future Parliament 
should last longer than three years. 

Among the Lords there seems to have been almost perfect 
unanimity on this subject. William in yain endeavoured to in- 
duce those peers in whom he placed the greatest confidence to 
support his prerogatiTe. Some of them thought the proposed 
change salutary: others hoped to quiet the public mind by • 
liberal concession; and others had held such language when 
they were opposing the Place Bill that they could not, without 
gross inconsistency^ oppose the Triennial Bill. The whole 
House too bore a grudge to the other House, and had a plea- 
sure in putting the other House in a most disagreeable dilemma. 
Burnet, Pembroke , nay, even Caermarthen, who was very 
little in the habit of siding with the people against the throaey 
supported Shrewsbury. **My Lord," said the King to CtMe- 
marthen, with bitter displeasure, ''you will live to repent tiie 
part whidi yon axe taking in this matter.*** The warning was 
disregarded; and the bill, having passed the Lords smoothly 
and rapidly, was cazxied with great solemnity by two judges to 
the Commons. 

Of what took place in the Commons we have but very meagre 
accounts: but from those accounts it is dear that the Whigs, as 
a body, supported the bill, and that the opposition came 
chiefly from Tories. Old Titus, who had been a politician in 
the days of the Commonwealth, entertained the House with a 
speech in the style which had been fashionablo in those days. 
Parliaments, he said, resembled the manna which God 
bestowed on the chosen people. They were excellent while 
they were fresh: but if kept too long they became noisome; 

• Introiliictidn to the Copies an<i Extracts of some Letters written io 
and from the Karl of Daaby , now Duke of Leedt, pul)lLilied by Hit Grftce'a 
DirMttoiit 1710. 
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and foul worms v. ere engendered by t?ie corruption of that chap. 
which had been sweeter than honey. Littleton and other lead — 
ing "WTiigs spoke on the same side. Sejinour, Finch, and 
Tredenham, all stanch Tories, were vehement against the bill; 
and even Sir John Lowther on this point dissented from his 
friend and patron Caermarthen. Several Tory orators ap- 
pealed to a feeling which was strong in the House , and which 
had, since the Revolution, prevented many laws from passing. ' 
^Vhatever, they said, comes from the Peers is to be received 
with suspicion; and the present bill is of such a nature that, 
even if it were in itself good, it ought to be at once rejected 
merely because it has been brought down from them. If their 
Lordships were to send us the most judicious of all money bills, 
should we n.ot kick it to the door? Yet to send us a money bill 
would hardly be a grosser affront than to send us such a bill as 
this. They have taken an initiative which, by every rule of 
parliamentary courtesy, ought to have been left to us. TTiey 
have sate in judgment on us, convicted us, condemned us to 
dissolution, and fixed the first of January for the execution. 
Are we to submit patiently to so degrading a sentence, a sen- 
tence too passed by men who have not so conducted themselves 
as to have acquired any right to censure others? Have they 
ever made any sacrifice of their own interest, of their own 
dignity, to the general welfare? Have not excellent bills been 
lost because we would not consent to insert in them clauses 
conferring new privileges on the nobility ? And now that their 
Lordships are bent on obtiining popularity, do they propose to 
purchase it by relinquishing even the smallest of their own op- 
pressive privileges? Ko: they offer to their oountry that which 
will cost them nothing, but which will cost us and will cost the 
Crown dear. In such circumstances it is our duty to repel the 
Insult which has been offered to us, and, by doing so^ to?in* 
4icste the lawful pxetogatiTe of the King. 
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coAp. Such topics as these irm 4oubtleM vrcW qualified to inflame 
the passions of the House of Commons. The near prospeet of a 
dissolution could not he very agreeable to a member vhose 
election was likely to be contested. He must go through all 
the miseries of a canTasSy must shake hands with crowds «f 
freeholdem or freemen, must ask alter their wivea and childreoi . 
must hire conveyances for outvoteniy mutt open aleluraeeii 
must provide momitains of beef, must set livers of ale running, 
and might perhaps, after all the drudgery and all the catenae, 
after being lampooned, hustled, pelted, find hlmaelf at tiie 
bottom of the poU, see bis antagonista diaired, and sink half 
ruined into obscurity. All this e^ he was now invited to bring 
on himself, and invited by men whose own seatain the legida- 
ture were permanent, who gave up neither dignity nor quiet^ | 
neither power nor money, but gained the praise of patriotiim 
by fordng him to abdicate a high station, to undergo faa r assmg 
labour and anxiety, to mortgage his cornfields and to hew down 
his woods. There was naturally much ihitalion, more probably 
than is indicated by the divisions. For the conslitnent bodiea 
were generally delighted with the bill ; and many members who 
disliked it were afraid to oppose it. Hie House yielded to the 
pressure of public opinion, but not without a pang and » 
struggle. The ^scnssionB in the committee seem to have been 
acrimonious. Such sharp words passed between Seymour and 
one of the Whig members that it was necessary to put the 
Speaker in the chair and the mace on the table for the pupoee 
of restoring order. One amendment vraa made. The respite i 
which the Lords had granted to the eodsting Parliament was ez« 
tended fimn the first of January to Lady Day, in order thst j 
there nught be fiill time finr another session, ^e third reading 
was carried by two hundred votes to a hundred and toty one. 
The Lords agreed to the bill as amended; and nothing waa ' 
wanting but the royal assent. IVhether that assent would or 
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would not bo given was a question whldi remained in suspense chap, 
till the last day of the session * "^ST 

One strange inconsistency in the conduct of the reformers of 
that generation deserves notice. It never occiured to any one 
of those who were zealous for the Tziennial Bill that eveiy arga- 
..ment which could be urged in favour of that bill was an ail- 
ment against the rules which had been framed in old times for 
the purpose of keeping parliamentary deliberations and 
divisions strictly secret. It is quite natural that a government 
which withholds political privileges from the commonalty 
should withhold also political infonnation. But nothing can 
be more irrational than to give power, and not to give the 
knowledge without which there is the greatest risk that power 
will be abused. What could be more absurd than to caU con- 
stitiient bodies frequently together that they might decide 
whether their representative had done his duty by them, and 
yet strictiy to interdict them from learning, on trustworthy 
authority, what he had said or how he had voted? The ab- 
amrdity however appears to have passed altogether unchal- 
lenged. It is highly probable that smong the two hundred 
members of the House of Commons who voted for the third 
reading of the I^nnial Bill there was not one who would have 
hesitated about sending to Newgate any peison who had dared 
to publish a report of the debate on tiiat bill, or a list of the 
Ayes and the Noei. The tniOi is that the secrecy of parlia* 
mentary debates, a secrecy which would now be thought a 
grievance more intolerable than the Sh^money or the Star 
Chamber, was then inseparably associated, even in the most 
honest and hitelligent mmds, with constitutional freedom. A 
few old men still living could remember times when a gentleman 
who was known at Whitehall to have let fall a sharp word 

• Commons' Journnis; Grey's Debates. Tho bill itself ia among tba 
arebirM of the Hoiue of Lords. 
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CHAP, against a court favourite would have been brought before the 
■ Privy Council and Bent to the Tower. Those times were gone, 
never to retuni. There was no longer any danger that the 
King would oppress the members of the legislature; and there 
was much danger that the members of the legislature might 
oppress the people. Nevertheless the words Privilege of Par- 
liament, those words which the stem senators of the preceding 
generation had murmured when a tyrant filled their chamber 
Avith his guards, those words which a hundred thousand Lon- 
doners had shouted in his ears when he ventured for the last 
time within the walls of their city, still retained a magical in- 
fluence over all who loved liberty. It was long before even the 
most enlightened men became sensible that the precautions 
"which had been originally devised for the purpose of pro- 
tecting patriots against the displeasure of the Court now 
served only to protect sycophants against the displeasure of 
the nation. 

Ti c r.rit It is also to beobserved that fbwof those wlio shoved at this 
time the greatest desire to increase the political power of the 
siona on people were as yet prepared to emaaeq»ate the press from the 
b«r^or control of the goveroment. The Licensing Act, which had 
ui«pr«M. paused, as a matter of course, in 1685, expired in 1698, and 
waa renewed, not however without an opposition, which, 
though feeble when compared with the magnitude of the object 
in dispute, pioTcd that tiiepubUc mind was beginning dimly to 
* petceiye how closely ciyil freedom and freedom of conscience 
are connected with fireedom of discussion. 

On the history of the Licensing Act no preceding writer has 
thought it worth while to expend any care or labour. Yet 
< surely the events which led to the establishment of the liberty 
of the press in England, and in all the countries peopled by the 
English race, may be thought to hare as much interest for the 
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present generation as any of those battles and sieges of which chap, 
the most minute details have been carefully recorded. " tnt, ' 

During the first three years of "William*8 reign scarcely a 
voice seems to have been raised against the restrictions which 
the law imposed on literature. Those restrictions were in 
perfect harmony with the theory of government held by the 
Tories, and were not, in practice, galling to the Whigs, Koger 
Lestrange, who had been licenser under the last two Kings of 
the House of Stuart, and who had shown as little tenderness to 
Exciusionists and Presbyterians in that character as in his other 
character of Observator, was turned out of office at the Revolu- 
tion, and was succeeded by a Scotch gentleman , who, on ac- 
count of his passion for rare books, and his habit of attending 
all sales of libraries, was known in the shops and coffeehouses 
near Saint Paul's by the name of Catalogue Fraser. Fraser 
was a zealous Whig. By Whig authors and publishers he was 
extolled as a most impartial and humane man. "But the con- 
duct which obtained their applause drew on him the abuse of 
the Tories, and was not altogether pleasing to his official 
8i:perior Nottingham.* No serious difference ho-wever seems 
to have arisen till the year 1692. In that year an honest old 
clergyman named Wfidker, who had, in the time of the Com- 
monwealth, been Gauden's curate, wrote a book which con- 
vinced all sensible and dispassionate readers that Gauden, and 
not Charles the First, was the author of the Icon Basilike. 
This bookFrase^ suffered to be printed. If he had authorised 
the publication of a work in which the Gospel of Saint John or 
the Epistle to the Romans had been represented as spurious, 
the indignation of the High Church paiiy oould hardly have 
been greater. The question mi not literary^ but religious. 

* ]>aiitoii*« Life and Errors ; Autobiography of £dmund Bohan , pri- 
rtMf ptiBtod In IBM, This tatoUofiiplir lii te tte bighMt Aesn^ 
•niioni «ad IntemtlBgw 
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Doubt was inpiety* In trnth the Icon ms to Bumy farven^ 
Bopdifltt a gupplomentaij lovelation, Ouo of thim indeed haid 
gone so far as to piropose that lessons taken oat of the in- 
esllmable little Tohune shonld be read in the ehnrches>* 
Eraser Umind it neeessazy to resign his plaee; and Nottingham 
appointed a gentleman of good blood and scanty fortune named 
E^und Bohmu This change of men prodnceid an immediate 
and total change of system : for Bohun was as strong a Tory as a 
conscientious man who had taken the oaths could possibly be. 
He had been conspicuous as a persecutor of noneonformists 
and a champion of the doctrine of pasaive obedieacei He had 
edited Filmer's absurd treatise on the origin of govemmenli 
and had written an answer to the paper which Algernon Sidney 
had delivered to the Sheriffs on Tower Hill. Nor did Bohun 
admit that, in swearing allegiance to William and Mary, he 
had done any thing inconsiBtent with his old creed. For he 
had succeeded in convincing himself that they reigned by right 
of conquest, and that it was the duty of an Englishman to serve 
them as faithfully as Daniel had served Darius or asNehemiah 
had served Artaxerxes. This doctrine, whatever peace it might 
bring to his own conscience, found little favour with any par^. 
The AVliigs loathed it as servile : the Jacobites loathed it as 
revolutionary. Great numbers of Tories had doubtless sub- 
mitted to William on the ground that he was, rightfully or 
wrongfully, King in possession: but very few of them were 
disposed to allow that his possession had originated in con- 
quest. Indeed the plea which had satisfied the weak and n«ur- 
row mind of Bohun was a mere fiction, and, had it been a 
truth, would have been a truth not to be uttered by Englishmen 
without agonies of shame and mortification.** He however 

• ToK awl, IflSS. 

** Bohnn waa the aathor of the Tlistory of the Desertion, publLahed Im> 
Bediftte*/ aAer ue fierohiUoii* Xa that work li« prupoBiul«4 fovvarit* 
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climg to his favourite whimsy with a tenacity which the general 
diFapprobation only made more intense. His old friends, the 
stedfast adherents of indefeasible hereditary right, grew cold 
and reserved. He asked Sancroft*s blessing, and got only a 
sharp word, and a black look. He asked Ken's blessing; and 
Ken, though not much in the habit of transgressing the rules of 
Christian charity and courtesy, murmured something about a 
little scribbler. Thus cast out by one faction, Bohun was not 
received by any other. He formed indeed a class apart: for he 
was at once a zealous Filmerite and a zealous Williamite. He 
held that pure monarchy, not limited by any law or contract, 
was the form of government which had been divinely ordained. 
But he held that William was now the absolute monarch, who 
might annul the Great Charter, abolish trial by jury, or impose 
taxes by royal proclamation, without forfeiting the right to be 
implicitly obeyed by Christian men. As to the rest, Bohun 
was a man of some learning, mean understanding and un- 
popular manners. He had no sooner entered on his functions 
than all Paternoster Row and Little Britain were in a ferment. 
The Whigs had, under Eraser's administration, enjoyed almost 
as entire a liberty as if there had been no censorship. But they 
were now as severely treated as in the days of Lestrange. A 
History of the Bloody Assizes was about to be published, and 
was expected to have as great a run as the Pilgrim's Progress. 
But the new licenser refused his Imprimatur. The book, he 
gwd, represented rebels and schismatics as heroes and mar- 
tyrs; and he would not sanction it for its weight in gold. A 
charge delivered by Lord Warrington to the grand jury of 

tkmtj, %,**Wot mf iwrt,** he sayf , am amaMd to see men scruple th« 
aabmltting to the present King; for, if ever man had a Just cause of war, 
he had ; and that creates a right to the thing gained by it. The King by 
wttbdrawtng and dlibaadlng hit army ytoldtd blm ttie throM; and If he 
had, without nny more corcmon}'. ascended !!« he bid done no more thta 
aU oUmt priiraes do on the lIlLe occaeiona«** * 

11* 
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CBAP. Cheahiie was not permitted to i^peer, beeauie Hk Loidsbiii. 

7^r~* spoken eontemptaonsly of divine right and peasive obo" 
dienoe. Julian Jobnaon found that, If he wished topiomulgadte 
his notions of goyexnment, he must again have recoune, as in 
the evil times of King James, to a seoiet piees.* Sudi restraint 
as this, ooming after several years of unbounded fifeedom, na- 
tunUy produced violent exasperation. Some Whiga b^an to 
think that the censorship itself was a grievance; all Whigi 
agreed in pronouncing the new censor unfit for hia poat» and 
were prepared to join in an effort to get rid of liim. 

Of the transactions which terminated in Bohun's dismission, 
and which produced the first pariiamentaiy struggle fat the 
liberty of unlicensed printing, we have accounta written by 
Bohun himself and 1^ others: but there are strong reasons for 
believing that in none of those accounts is the whole truth to be 
Ibund. It may perhaps not be impcMsible, even at this distance 
of time, to put together dispersed fragments of evidence in such 
a manner as to produce an authentic narrative which would hate 
astonished the unfortunate licenser himsel£ 

There was then about town a man of good family, of some 
reading, and of some small literary talent, named Charles 
Blount** In politics he belonged to the extreme section of the 
Whig party. In the days of the Exclusion Bill he had been one 
of Shaftesbury's brisk boys, and had, under the signature of 
Junius Brutu5?, magnified the virtues and public services of 
Titus Gates, and exhorted the Protestants to take signal 
vengeance on the Papists for the fire of London and for the 
murder of Godfrey.*** As to the theological questions whi<;h 

* Cbaraeter of Bdnnrad Bohaa, ISM* ^ 

Dryden, In his Life of Lucian, ipeakx In too hlgli tcrmi of Blount'* 
abilitlca. But Dryden'c Judgment wu biMsed; for Blount't first work waa 
a p a m p hlct In daltaea <»f tha Conqnaat of Orasada. 

Se« his Appeal from the Country to the City for the Presttrratioa Of 
CU«M«jeaty'aPerioii, Libertgr, Propert^Ti and tbS.f rot««t«at i(«lM|i«a« 
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trefe in iisue between Brateftants and Papists 9 Blount was ghap. 
pecfeetly unpartiaL He was an infidel, and the bead of a small 
achool of infidels who were troubled with a niorlud desizo to 
make concerts. He translated firom*theLa^ translation part 
of the life of ApoUonins of Ijrana, and appended to it notes of 
which the fiippant pro&neness called forth the severe oensure of 
an unbeliever of a very difiierent order, the illustrious Bayle.* 
Blount ako atta«lced Christianity in several ori^al treat»ea, 
or rather in several treatises purporting to be original; for he 
was the most andadous of literary thieves, and transeribed, 
vdthout acknowledgment, whole pages from authors who had 
preceded him. His delight was to worry the priests by asking 
them how light existed before the sun was made, how Paradise 
could be bounded by Fison, Gihon, Hiddekel and Euphrates, 
how serpents moved before they were condemned to crawl, and 
where Eve found thread to stitch her figieaves. To his specula- 
tions on these subjects he gave the lofty name of the Oracles of 
Reason; and indeed whatever he said or wrote was considered 
as oracular by his disciples. Of those disciples the most noted 
was a bad writer named Gildon, who lived to pester another 
generation with doggrel and slauucr, and whose memor)' is still 
preserved, not by his own voliiminous works, but by two or 
three lines in which his stupidity and venality have been con- 
temptuously mentioned by Pope.** 

Little as either the intellectual or the moral character of 
Blount may seem to deserve respect, it is in a great measure to 
him that we must attribute the emancipation of the English 
press. Between him and the licensers there was a feud of long 
standing. Before the Kevolution one of his heterodox treatises 

* 8«e the article on ApoUonius in Bayle's DicUonary* I lay that 
Blovat auidt hto trwuriaflon from theXittlii; for bio -worko oontaln ftbuadanC 

proofs that he was not compote nt to trantlato from the GrMlu 
S«e Gildon'a edition of Blount'a Works, 1686. 
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cnAp. had been grieronaly mutilated by Leiitrange, tad at last sup- 
jiressed by oiden ftom Lestrange's superior the Bishop of Lon- 
don.* Bohun was a scaroely less severe eritic than Lestnnge. 
Blount therefore began to make war on the oensonhip and the 
eensor. Ibe hostilities were commenced by a tract which came 
forth without any license, and which is entitled A Just Vindica> 
tion of liCaniing and of thel4berty of theFre8s,by Phiiopatris.** 
Whoever reads this piece , and is not aware that Blount was one 
of the most unscrupulous plagiaries that ever lived, will be sur- 
prised to find, mingled with the poor Uioughts and poor words 
of a thirdrate pamphleteer , passages so elevated in sentiment 
and style that they would be worthy of the greatest name in 
letters. The truth is that tiie Just Vindication consists ehiefiy 
of garbled extracts from the Areopagitioa of llHtoo. That 
noble ^course had been neglected by the generation to which 
it was addressed, had sunk into oblivion, and was at the mercy 
of every pilferer. The literary workmanship of Blount resembled 
the architectural workmanship of those barbarians who used 
the Coliseum and the Theatre of Pompey as quarries, who built 
hovels out of Ionian friezes and propped cowhouses on pillars 
of lazulite. Blount concluded, as Milton had done, by re- 
commending that any book might be printed without a license, 
provided that the name of the author or publisher were re- 
gistered.*** The Just Vindication was well received. The blow 
was speedily followed up. There still remained in the Areopa- 
gitica many fine passages which Blount had not used in his iirat 

• Wood's Athcnse Oxonlenaei, under the name IlMify Blomit (OhSllM 
Bl«ont*s fatbor)i Leatrangc'ii Observatorv No. 2dO. 

** This pleee wm reprinted by QildOB In 16S5 amoiiv Bloont*! Woiks* 
That the plagiarism of Bloant should hftT* been detected by few Of 
his contemporaries is ni)t wonderful, lint it is wonderful that in the Bio* 
graphia Britannlca hia Juat Vinilicution should be warmly extolled, without 
the sllglitest hint tliat overy thing good in tt is atolen. The Areopagitioo U 
not the only work which he pillaged on this OCOUiOII* Ho tOOkaaoUo 
pasaage from Bacon without ackuowledgmeiiftt 
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pampblet Oat of these passages lie constructed a seeond ciiiiF. 
pamphlet entitied Beaaons to tlie Liberty of Unlicemed Fiintp 
ing * To these Reasons he appended a postscript entitled A 
Just and IVae Chaiaeter of Bdnutnd Bohnn. TUs Chafacter 
waa mitten irith extreme bitterness. Passages irere quoted 
fromtiia Seensei's mitbtgs to prore tiiathe held the doctrines 
of passife obedience and nonresistance. He was aconsed of 
using his power systematically for the purpose of ihTOUzIng the 
enemies and silencing the Mends of the Sovereigns whose bread 
he ate ; and it was asserted that he was the friend and the pupil 
of his predecessor Sir Roger. 

Blount's Character of Bohun could not be publicly sold ; but 
it was widely drculated. While it was passing from hand to 
hand, and while the Whigs were eyery where exclaiming against 
the new censor as a second Lestrange, he was requested to 
authorise the publication of an anonymous work entitled King 
William and Queen Mary Conquerors.** He readily and indeed 
eagerly complied. For in truth there was between the doctrines 
which he had long professed and the doctrines which were pro- 
pounded in this treatise a coincidence so exact that many sus- 
pected him of being the author; norwas this suspicion weakened 
by a passage in which a compliment was paid to his political 
writings. But the real author was that very Blount who was, at 
that very time , lab o uring to iniiaine the public both against the 
Licensing Act and the licenser. Blount's motives may easily be 
divined. His own opinions were diametric ally oppose d to those 
which, on this occasion, he put forward in the most offensive 

* I nnbetlUitingly attribute thia pamphlet to Bloant, though it waa not 
reprintad MDonr Ma work* by O0doB. If Blotmt did not aetoallf write ft 
hm WUt ovrtalnly have niptrtntended the writing. Tliflt two maa of 

letters, acting without concert, ahoald bring out within a very ahort timo 
two treatiaes, one made out of one half of the Areopagittoa and the otbat 
aadA Otttof .tko othor balf, is inerodible. Why QUdM did not «kooM to 
fOl^rlnt the second pamt>lilct will appear horoaftar* 
** Bobun*a Autobiography. 
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CHAP, manner. It is therefore impossible to doubt that his object was 
to ensnare and to ruin Bohun. It was a base and wicked scheme. 
But it cannot be denied that the trap was laid and baited with 
much skilL The republican succeeded in personating a higb 
Tory. The atheist succeeded in personating a high Churchman. 
The pamphlet concluded with a devout pray«r that the Ood of 
light and Ioto would open the understanding and goTem the 
wiU of Englishmen, so that they might see the things which be* 
longed to theur peace. The censor was In raptnies. In every 
page he found his own thoughts expressed more plunly than he 
had ever expressed them. Never before, in his <^inion, had 
the true claim of their Majesties to obedience been so clearly 
stated. Every Jacobite who read this admirable tract must 
inevitably be converted. The nonjurors would flock to take the 
oaths. The nation , so long divided , would at length be united. 
Trom these pleasing dreams Bohun was awakened by learning, 
a fe\y hours after the appearance of the discourse which diarmed 
hira^ that the titlepage had set all London in a flame, and that 
the odious words, King William and Queen Mary Conqneiors, 
had moved the indignation of multitudes who had never read 
further. Only four days after the publication he heard that the 
House of Conunona had taken the matter up , that the book had 
been called by some members a rascally book, and that , as the 
author was unknown, the Serjeant at Arms was In search of the 
licenser.* Bohun*s mind had never been strong; and he was 
entirely unnerved and bewildered by the fiiry and suddenness of 
the storm which had burst upon him. He went to the House. 
Most of the members whom be met in the passages and lobbiea 
fieownedonhim. When he was pnt to the bar, and, aftertfaree 
profound obeisances, ventured to lift his head and look round 
himi he could read his doom in the angiy and contemptnona 
looks which irere cast on him from every side. He hesitated, 
* B<»luw*s AaCoUognvliji Comnens* Joamals , J«o* SC. IS^ 
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blimdeirady oontnidlotod himaelf, called tha Speaker llyliord) cu ap. 
and, bjrhbconftnadin^ of speaking, xaised a tempeet of rode 
laughter which conflxeed him etill more. As aoom aa he had 
withdaiRi, it was imanimoualy resolTcd that the chnoiiout 
tnatise ahonld be burned in Palace Yard by the common hang- 
ML It waa alio reaohred, mthout a diTiaion, that the King 
should be requested to remoTO Bohua from theoffioe of licenaeiv 
The poor man, ready to &int inth grief and fear, iras conducted 
by the officers of the House to a pUice of confinement.'* 

But scarcely was he in his prison when a large body of 
members damoKOUsly demanded amoreimportantyietim. Biunet 
had, shortly after he became Bishop of Salisbury, addressed to 
the dergy of his diocese a Pastoral Letter, exhorting them to 
take the oaths. In one paragraph ofthis letter he held language 
beanag aome resemblance to that of the pamphlet which 4iad 
Just been sentenced to the flames* There were indeed distinc- 
tions which a judicious and impartial tribunal would not hare 
ftiled to notice. But the tribunal before which Burnet waa ar* 
raigned was neither judidous nor impartiaL His &nlts had 
made him many enemies, and his yirtues many more. The 
discontented Whigs complained that he leaned towards the 
Court, the High Churchmen that he leaned towards tho Bia- 
seatera; nor esn it be supposed that a man of so much boldness 
and ao little tact, a man so indiscreetly frank and so restlessly 
aetiTo, had passed through life without crossing the schemes 
and wounding the feelings of some whose opiniona agreed with 
his. He was regarded with peculiar malevolence 1^ Howe. 
Howe had never, even while he was in ofiAoe, hem in the habit 
of restHMntng hia bitter and petulant tongue; and he had re- 
cently been turned out of ofiice in a way which had made hun 
u^^emnablyferoeioos. The history of his dismission is not ao« 
eurately known, but it waa certainly accompanied by some cir* 

• Bobuii*! AiltoMograpby; CoauBOiit* Jonnisli, Jm. 20, 81. 168|. 
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CHAP. cumBtances which had cruelly galled his temper. If rumour 
■y ^' - could be trusted, be bad fancied that Mary was in love irith 
hia, and bad mflBd Idmidf of aa oppartnnity lAieh offmd 
itfdfwhfle he was in attendance on her a«ViceChBmbexlauito 
maki aome advaaeei whicili had juitljr moved her fakdignatioii. 
SooaaftevheiraadiaQaxded, he waa pioaeeiited finr havmg, in 
aflt of paadoiiy beaten one of his servants savagely within the 
verge of the palace. He had pleaded guUtfi and had been 
pardoned: but from this time he showed, on every occHsion, 
the most rancorous personal hatred of his royal mistress , of her 
husband , and of all who were favoured by either. It was known 
that the Queen frequently consulted Burnet; and Howe was 
poeeessed with tlie belief that her severity was to be imputed to 
Bvnef a iafliisnM.* Now waatiie time to be fere ng ed. In a 
long and elabonte i^eeeh the apitefiillVhig^fer anch he atOl 
afbeted tobe— feinesented Buniet as a Tozy of the wont claM. 
<*Theie ahonld be a law,** he aaid, <*making it penal for the 
clergy to introduce poUtiea into their discourses. Formerly 
they sought to enslave us by oyiag up the divine and inde- 
feasible right of the hereditary prince. Now they tn,' to arrive 
at the same result by telling us that we are a conquered people.** 
It was moved that the Bishop should be impeached. To this 
motion there was an unanswerable objection, which the Speaker 
pointed out The Pastoral Letter bad been written in 1689, and 
wat thereibfia eofwed by the Aet of Qniee whieh had bem 
passed itt ISSMk Tet a member was not ashamed to say, ^'No 
matter: impeadi him; and force him to p1e*d the Act** Few, 
however, were disposed to take a coarse so unworthy of a House 
of Conmions* Some wag cried out, "Bum it; bnxn it;** and 
this bad pun ran along the benches, and was received with 
ahouta of laughter. It wasmoved that thePastoralLetter should 

• Ol lrnixon; Narcissus LuttrcU*s DUrf, HOT* mA Dcc* ISSSt BUMt, 
tt. 384.; Bvkun's Autobiograpby. 
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be burned by the common hangman. A long and vehement 
debate followed. For Burnet was a mau warmly loved as well 
as warmly hated. The great majority of the "VSTiigs stood firmly 
by him; and his goodnature and generosity had made him 
iUleiids evoi among the ToiiBi. Tho eonteat laited two days. 
Montague and Finch, men of widely difliBvent opiniona, appear 
to have been foremoat among the Biahop'a championa. An at* 
tempt to get rid of the aab]eet by moving the previous question 
failed. At length the main question waa put ; and the Pastoral 
Letter was condemned to the flames by a small rriajorit)' in a full 
house. The Ayes were a hundred and sixty two ; the Noes a 
hundred and fifty five.* The general opinion, at least of the 
capital , seems to have been that Burnet was cruelly treated.** 

He was not naturally a man of fine feelings; and the life 
which he had led had not tended to make them finer. lie had 
been dmhig many years a mark for theological and political 
animoai^. Grave doctora had anatfaematiaed hhn: nbald 
poeta had lan^ocmed him: |irineea and mmiatexa had laid 
anarea for lua life: hehadbeenlongawandwerandaneiSle, in 
constant peril of being kidnapped, struck in the hoota, hanged 
and quartered. Yet none of these things had ever seemed to 
move him. His selfconceit had been proof against ridicule, and 
his dauntless temper against danger. But on this occasion his 
fortitude seems to have failed him. To be stigmatized by the 
popular branch of the legislature as a teacher of doctrines bo 
servile that they disgusted even Tories, to be joined in one 
aentence of condenmation with the editor of Filmer, was too 
rnneh. How de^ly Burnet waa womided appeared many yeara 
later, whan, after hia death| hia History of hia Life and Timet 

• Grcy'i Debates; Commons' Journals, Jan. 21. 2^. 1C9|; Bohun's 
Autobiography i K«iuiet'a Life and Beign of Kiog WilUam sad Quooa 

** **lloit men pitying th* Blahsp*** — Bobrali Avtoblograpligr* 
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. was gi?en to fhe world. In that work he is ordinarily gaxxuloof 
oren to vunuteneaa about all that ooncema himself, and some- 
thneaxelates with amtising ingenuousness his own mistakes and 
the censures which those mistakes hrought upon bim. But 
about the ignominious judgment passed by the House of Com* 
mons on his Pastoral Letter he has presenred a most significant 
silence.* 

The plot which ruined Bohun, though it did no honour to 
those who contrived it, produced important and salutary effects. 
Before the conduct of the unlucky licenser had been brought 
under the oonsideration of Parliament, the Commons had re- 
B«dvad, without any division, and, as £ur as appears, without 
any discusnon, that the Act whidi subjected literature to a 
censorsliip should be continued. But the question had now as- 
sumed a new aspect; and the continuation of the Act was no 
longer regarded as a matter of course. A feeling in fovour of 
the liberty of the press, a feeling not yet, it is true, of wide 
extent or formidable intensity, began to show itself. The 
existing system, it was said, was prejudicial both to commerce 
and to learning. Could it be expected that any capitalist would 
advance the funds necessary for a great literary undertaking, or 
that any scholar would expend years of toil and research on 
such an undertaking, while it was possible that, at the last 
moment, the caprice, the malice, the folly of one man mi^t 
frustrate the whole ded^? And waa it certain that the law 
whiob so grievous^ restricted bofli the freedom of trade and the 

* Tb« vote of tho Commons is m«ntfoned, with maeh feeHng, in th« 
memoirs which Burnet wrote at tho time. "It looW'd," lio gays, "■•ome- 
whtt •ztnordinary that I| who perbapps was the greatest assertor of 
pabUdi ttbwr^, from wj ftrat MtUn; out, of sDf writer of the age, eboaia 
bs 80 sevsrely treated as an enemy to it. But the truth was the Tor>*es 
MTer liked me, and the Wbiggs hated me because I went not into their 
■oHoiM and paialona. Bat wren tills , aad worae tbtas* that may happen to 
me ihnll not. I hope, be able to make me depart from modorate principles 
and tiio just asserting the liberty of manlUnd." — Burnet M^. llarl. 66^ 



fteedom of thought had feaUy added to the Becurity of tlw ckap. 
State? Had not reoent esq^erienoe proved that the Ueemer-r^^ 
might hsnielf be an enemy of their Ma|ea1iea, or, woiMftfll, 

an absurd and perverse friend; that he mig^t mppveas a book 
of which it would be for thor interest that every house in the 
coimtry should have a copy, and that he might readily give his 
sanction to a libel which tended to make them hateful to their 
people, and which deserved to be torn and burned by the hand 
of Ketch? Had the goveniment gained much by establishing a 
literary police which prevented Englishmen from having the 
History of the Bloody Circuit, and allowed them, by way of 
compensation, to read tracta which lepreiettted Kbg'WilUam 
and Queen Ifary as conqueioiB? 

In that age penons who weie not ipeelany hitereated in a 
public bill very seldom petitioned Parliament agahitt it or 
for it The only petitions therefore which were at this con- 
juncture presented to the two Houses against the censorship 
came from booksellers, bookbinders and printers.* But the 
opinion which these classes expressed waa certainly not con- 
fined to them. 

The law which was about to expire had lasted eight years. It 
was renewed for only two years. It appears, from an entry in 
the Journals of the Commons which unfortunately is defoofire, 
that a division took place on an amendment about the natnie^ 
which we are left entirely in the daric The votes were lUnety 
mne to eightjr. In the Lords it was proposed , aooor^ng to iQie 
suggestion offered fifly years before by Milton and stolen from 
him by Blount, to exempt from the authority of the licenser 
every book which bore the name of an author or publisher, 
lliis amendment was rejected; and the bill passed, but not 
without a protest signed by eleven peers who declared that they 
could not think it for the public interest to subject all learning 

• CotumoRs" Journais, Feb. 37. lC9j; Lords' Journals, Mar. 4, 
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criAp. and triM infimnation to tbe vbitraiy vili md pteasure of • 
* mercenary and perhaps ignorant Ueenser. Among tiioae who 
protested were Halifax, Shrewsbury and Mulgrave, three noble- 
men belonginp^ to different political parties, but all distinguished 
by their literary attainments. It is to be lamented that the 
signatures of Tillotson and Burnet, who were both present on 
that day , should be wanting. Dorset was absent.* 

Biuuntf by whose exertions and macmnations the opposition 
lo the eenaonb^ had been railed, did not live to eee that oppo- 
aitioa auceeiafii]. Though not * tery young man, he waa 
poaaeaaed by an inaane paanon Ibr the aiater of kia deeeaaed 
wilb. Hating long laboured in ta&i to eonYinoe the objeet of 
hit love thai ahe might lawfully marry him , he at last , whether 
from wearineaa <tf li£s, or in the hope of touching her heart, in- 
flicted on himself a wound of which, after languishing long, he 
died. He has often been mentioned ais a blasphemer and self- 
murderer. But the important service which, by means doubt- 
less most immoral and dishonourable} he rendered to his 
countr)', has passed almost unnoticed. ** 
trthiS! hi this busy and eventful session the attention of the 

* Lord** Jonrnala, March 8. I69|. 
*• In the article on Blount in the Bto|rr>pbia BritannlcB he U extolled 
as having borne a principal share in the emancipation of the presa. But 
the writer wai very imperfectly Informed as to the fncta. 

It U etrange that the olroonuteneee of Blount'i death sbonld be to 
moertaln. That ha 4lad of a wound lafllaiad by bis own hand , aod fbat ba 
languiahed long, are nndlapoted facta. The common story was that ho 
ahot himaelft andMarcisaoa Lnttrell, at the time, made an entry to thia 
•lliMt la Ids D%uf* Ob th« olbar band. Pops, who had the rery beat 
opportunities of obtaining accurate information, asserts that Blount, "being 
in lore with a near kinswoman of bia, and rejected, gave himself a stab la 
the arm, as pretending to kill himself, of the eonsoqoence of which ha 
faally died."* — Mote on the EpUogne to the Satires, Dialogue I. Warhar* 
ton, who had lived first with the heroes of the Dunoiad, and thm with tfia 
most cminf nt men of lettera of his time, ou^'ht to have known the truth; 
and Warburton, by hia sUenea, confirms Fope'a aasertlon. Gildon*s 
fbaptoAy abrat the 4e«tb of his (Hand vOl salt sltlmr story equally. 
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Houses was called to tho ttat^ of Ireland. The goTernment of 
that kingdom had, during the mx Bionths which followed the 
surrender of Limerick, been in an unsettled state. It was not 
till the Irish troops who adhered to Sarsfield had sailed for 
France, and till the Irish troops who had made their election 
to remain at home had been disbanded, that William at length 
put torth a proclamaUoa solemnly announcing the termination 
of thft ohrU mac. From the hostility of the aboriginal inhahitanti, 
deititiile ae they now wen of diicibyof anna and of oiganiiatfon, 
notbing ivas tobe appiehended beyond oecaeional lobbeiiei and 
BinrdflH. BntUiewaroyof ibelnehryhadioafoetydiedaway 
when the first faint munniuni<tf theEngUshry began to be heard. 
Coningsby wae during some months at the head of the adminit- 
tration. He soon made himself in the highest degree odious 
to the dominant caste. He was an unprincipled man: he was 
insatiable of riches; and he was in a situation in which riches 
were easily to be obtained by an xinprincipled man. Immense 
sums of money, immense quantities of military stores had been 
aent mr fixnn England. Inunense eonfiieationa were taking 
place in Lwland. The rapaciotia govvnuHr had daily opportnni- 
tiaa of embenling and extorting; andof those oppoitiinitiee he 
availed himself without scruple or shame. This however was 
not, in the estimation of the oolonists, his greatest offence. 
They might have pardoned his covetousness: but they could not 
pardon the clemency which he shoired to their vanquished and 
enslaved enemies. His clemency indeed amounted merely to 
this, that he loved money more than he hated Papists, and that 
be was not unwilling to sell for a high price a scanty measure of 
justice to some of tiie oppressed class. Unhappily, to lUe ruliug 
minority, sore from recent conflict and dninkwith reoent victory, 
the subjugated majority was as a drove of cattle, or rather as 
a pack of wolves. Man acknowledges in the inferior animals 
no ri^ts inconsistent with his own convenience; and as nuui 
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> ttt ISberty to deal nith the Boman Cafholie. Conmgiby there* 
Ibte drew OB hunadf a gyetlier etom of obloquy by his few 
acts than by his many bad aoti. The clamour againit bim was 
so violent that he waa ranored; and Sidney went over, with 
the full power and dignity of Lord Lieutenant, to hold aPai^ 
Uament at Dublin.* 

* The cbarfca broaght aprainstOooingtby will b« found in tbt Jownwls 
of ths two HoosM of the English Perllsment. Thooe ehsrget were, sftor 
tlie lapaa of a quarter of a century, versified by Prior, whom Conlntraby 
had treated with great inaolenee and harahneas. I will quote • few etansaa. 
It Will bssMtt that the poet eondeoeeaded to laltstothoslgrloortiM stmt 
biliadi* 

••Of Nero, tyrant, petty king, 
Who heretofore did rcit^n 
In famed Hibernia, I will alag, 
And In a ditty plain. 
• ••••• 

**The articles recorded stand 
Againat thla peerless peer; 
Search but the archives of tlio land* 
You '11 find them written thero.** 

The story of Oaffaey ia then reUted. Oontnfsby's Si>ecoUtloaa are 
deseHbsdtlwst 

••Vast quantities of stores did ho 
Embczile ami purloin: 
Of the King's stores he kept a k«7. 
Converting them to coin* 

'*Thc forfeited estates also. 
Both real and persdnal, 
Did with the stores together go. 
Itoroo Csrbsrns swallowM all." 

ISSt charge is the favour »hown the Roman Catlwliost 

"Nero, without the least disguise. 
The Papists at all times 
Still favoiur'dt aod their robberies 
Loolf d on as trivial erlmca* 



*The Protestants whom thoy did I 
Doring hla government. 
Were forced with patience, lilia fOod Job, 

To rest themselves content. 

"For he did basely them refuse 
All legal remedy; 
The Konisns stlU be well did nss« 
8tlU seNsaM tbslr roguery.** 
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But the easy temper and graceful manners of Sidney failed cukt. 



to produce a conciliatory effect. He does not indeed appear to • 
have been greedy of unlawful gain. But he did not restrain with 
a sufficiently firm hand the crowd of subordinate functionaries 
'whom Coningsby's example and protection had encouraged to 
^nndor fhe pubUc and to sell their good of&oet to miton. Nor 
was fhe new Viceroy of a temper to bear hard on tbe fBeble 
remains of the nattve azistocney. He therefoie speedily became 
an oljeet of suspicion and aveision to the Anglosaxon settlers. 
His first act was to send out the writs for a gmial election. 
The Boman Catholics had been excluded firom every municipaL 
corporation: but no law had yet deprived them of the county 
franchise. It is probable however that not a single Roman 
Catholic freeholder ventured to approach the hustings. The 
members chosen were , with few exceptions , men animated by 
the spirit of Enniskillen and Londonderry, a spirit eminently 
herofo in times of distress and peril, but too often eruel and 
bnpeiious in the season of prosperity and power. They detested 
the civil treaty of Limerick, and ^reie indignant when tliey 
learned that the Lord Lieutenant ftiUy expected from them 
a parliamentary ratification of that odious contnct, a contract 
which gave a licence to the idolatry of the mass, and which 
prevented good Protestants from ruining their Popish neigh- 
bours by bzioging civil actions for injuries done during the 
war.* 

On the fifth of October 1692 the Parliament met at Dublin 
in Chichester House. It was very differently composed from the 
assembly which had boine the same title in 1689. Scaicdy one 
peer, not one member ofthe House of Commons, who had sate 
at tlie King's Lms, was to be seen. To th^ crowd of 0*s and 
Macs, desofliidants of the old princesof the iBland,had succeeded 

• Aa Aeooimt of <b« Btntoei «f PsrllamMil In Kretwid , 1699 , Londoo, 
1693. 
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CHAP, men whose names indicated a Saxon origin. A single O, an 
• ^^^ apostate from the faith of his fathers, and three Macs, cYidently 
emigrants from Scotland, and probably i'resbyterians, had seats 
in the assembly. 

The Parliament, thus composed, had then less than the 
powers of the Assembly of Jamaica or of the Assembly of Vir- 
ginia. Not merely was the Legislatnre which sate at DaUia 
sttfagect to the absolute control of the Legislatuze whieh sato at 
Westminstor: but a law passed in the fifteenth eentioy , dmmg 
the administration of the Lord Deputy Foynings, and called 
by his name, had provided that no bill which had not heen 
considered and approved by the Privy Council of England 
should be brought into either House in Ireland, and that every 
bill so considered and approved should be either passed withont 
amendment or rejected.* 

The session opened with a solemn recognition of the para- 
mount authority of the mother country. The Commons ordered 
their eteric to read to them flie En^^ish Aet whicfli nqaibtBd thios 
to take the Oath of Supremacy and to subseribe tfaoDedaratimi 
against Transttbstantiadon. Hafing beard the Aot read| they 
immediately proceeded to obey H. vAddresses were then voted - 
wliieh expressed the warmest gratitude and attachment to ^ 
King. Two members, who had heen untrue to the Protestant 
and English interest durin<x the troubles, were expelled. 
Supplies, liberal when compared with the resources of a country 
devastated by years of predatory war, were voted with eagerness. 
But the bill for confirming the Act of Settlement was thought to 
be too favourable to the native gentry, and as it could not be 
amendedt ms niSh. litUe eeremony rejected. A eommiftteo of 
the whole House resohed that the wgnstifiable indulgenee with 
which the Irish had been treated rince the battle of theBoyne 

• The Poynlngs Act Lt 10 H. 7. e. 4. It was explained by aaotlMff Aet| 
t*4P.«odll.o.4. ^ 
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was OD0 of the chief eansei of Hio misery of the kingdom, 
A pomnittee of OrioTSiieeft sate daflytiU elevon in the evening; 
•nd tfieproeeedingsof this xnqiiest greatly alarmed the Castle. 
Many instances of groei ^penality and knavery on the part of 
.men high in office were brought to light, and many instances 
idso of what was then thought a criminal lenity towards the 
enbject nation. This Papist had been allowed to enlist in the 
army: that Papist had been allowed to keep a gun: a third had 
too good a horse: a fourth had been protected against Pro- 
testants who wished to bring actions against him for ^Tongs 
eoauaitted dnring the years of eonfiision. The Lord Lieotenant, 
having obtained near^ as much money as he conld nq^ect, 
determined to yat an end to these impieasant inqniries. He 
knew, however, that if he quanelled with the Parliament ibr 
.treating eilher peculators or Papists with severity, he should 
have little support in England. He therefore looked out for 
a pretext, and was fortunate enough to find one. The Commons 
had passed a vote which might with some plausibility be repre- 
sented as inconsistent with the Poyninga statute. Any thing 
which looked like a violation of that great fundamental law 
was likely to excite strong disapprobation on the other side of 
Saint George's Channel* The Viceroy saw his advantage , and 
mailed himself of He wenttotfieehamberof fheLorda at 
C^ehesterHbnsey sent fiir the Commons, reprimanded them in 
■troBg langnage, charged Ihem with nndutiftilfy and nngrate- 
.fliUy enexoaiohing on the li^ts of the mother conntiy, and pnt 
an epd to the session.* 

* The blatory of this scMslon I hare taken (torn the Joarnala of the 
Irlab LiNrdB and Commona* from the narratlvea Md In wrttinr beft»M the 

EnpHsh Lords and Commons by membera of the Parliament of Ireland, and 
from a pamphlet entitled a Short Account of the Seaaiona of Parliament ia 
Ireland, 1693, London, 1693. Bamct seems to me* to havo taken a eonrect 
▼lew of the dispute, 11, 118. "The English In Ireland thonght the govern- 
ment favoared the Irish too much: aomo said thia was the effect of bribery, 

12» 
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CHAP. Those whom he had lectured withdrew full of resentment, 
" iiigi "' imputation which he had thrown on them was unjust. They 
had a strong feeling of love and rofverence for the land from 
which they sprang, aud looked with confldcnce for ndraw to 
the supreme Pariiament Sereial of them went to London tn 
the pnxpose of vindicathig tfaemselvea and of accnatog the Loid 
Lieutenant They were favoured with a long and attentive 
aiidimce, both by the Lords and by the Commons, and were 
requested to put the substance of what had been said into 
writing. The humble language of the petitioners, and their 
protestations that they had never intended to violate the 
Poynings statute, or to dispute the paramount authority of 
England, effaced the impression which Sidney's accusations 
had made. Both Houses addressed the King on the state of 
Ireland. They eeneured no delinquent hy name* hut tiiey 
expressed an opinion that tiiere had been gross maladministnh 
tion , that the public had been plundered, and that ih» Boman 
Catholics had been treated with unjustifiable tendemeia. 
William in reply promised that what was amiss should be cor* 
rected. His friend Sidney was soon recalled, and consoled for 
the loss of the viceregal dignity with the lucrative place of 
Master of the Ordnance. The government of Ireland was for a 
time entrusted to Lords Justices , amoi% whom Sir Henry 
Capel, a zealous Mliig , very little disposed to show indulgence 
to Papists , had the foremost place. 
lefaiM"' prorogation drawnigh ; and atill the fiite of tfie Triennial 
|» pM> BUI was uncertain. Some of the ablest mimatera thought the 
TrIeiMiat biUagoodone; and, erenhadtiie^llnNightitAbadene, Ihey 
would pKobahly ham Ixied to diaauade their maater tan n* 

wlieMU othm thosglii It ww nMMtary to kM|» UMm safe ttom fhe pro* 

sccntiona of the English, who hated them, and were moeh ■barpcnod 
against them. ... Then were aUo great eomplaiats of an ill admlni«tra- 
tion , chioiiy in the rtronm, in puf of the smy « sad In tlio oabtHltnif 
«(s(or«s.** 
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Jeoting it It was impossible, however, to remove from his 
mind the impression that a concession on this point would 
eerioualy impair his authority. Not relying on the judgment of 
hk tvd^iiKy adviflen, he lent Portland to ask tha opinkm of 
8tr WUUam Temple. Temple had made a xebeat fbr himself at 
a plaoe ealkd Moor Park, in the neighbourhood of Faniham. 
The eoimtry round hia d««Uing was abnoatanildemess. His 
amusement during some jeara had been to create in the waste 
what those Dutch burgomasters, among whom he had passed 
some of the best years of his life , would have considered as a 
paradise. His hermitage had been occasionally honoured by 
the presence of the King, who had from a boy known pnd 
esteemed the author of the Triple Alliance, and who was well 
pleased to find, among the heath and furze of the wilds of 
Sanrey, a spot nhieh aeemed to be part of HoUand, a straight 
eanal, a tenaoe, xowa of clipped trees, and reetangolar beds 
of flowera and potherbi. 

Portland now repaired to this sednded abode and oonaolted 
the oracle. Temple was decidedly ctf ofnnionthat the bill ought to 
pass. He was apprehensive tiiat the leasona which led him to form 
this opinion might not be fully and correctly reported to theKing 
byPortIand,who was indeed as brave a soldier and as trusty a friend 
as ever lived,who8e natural abilities were not inconsiderable,and 
who, in some departments of business, had great experience, but 
who was very imperfectly acquainted with the history and consti- 
tntioB of England. As the state of Sir William's health made it 
hnpoadUe fax hhnto go himself toKenaington,he deterodned to 
acadhissacNtarfthHhar. Thoiearetarywasapoor toholarof 
fiomr or itre and tw«ity,ander whose plain garb and nngainly de- 
portmeatwere etmeaaledsomeof the choleeatgifts that have ever 
been bestowed on any of the children of men ; rare powers of ob- 
servation, brilliant wit, grotesque invention, humour of the most 
austere flavour, yet exquisitely deJiciouSf eloquence singularly 



. pure, manly and perspicuous. This young man was named 
Jonathan Swift. He was bom in Ireland, but would have 
thought himself insulted if he had been called an Irishman. He 
was of unmixed English blood, and, through life, regarded the 
aboriginal population of the island in which he first drew breath 
as an alien and a servile caste. He had in the late reign kept 
terms at the University of Dublin, but had been distinguished 
fhen only by his irregulaiities, and had vith diiBoalty obtained 
bia degree. At the tame of the Beydvtion, he had, iviUi many 
thouaands of hia fdlow ooloDiata, ^taken lefiige in the nothev 
oountry from the violenoe of T^nonnel, and had thoni^t htm> 
self fortimate in being able to obtain aheUwr atlfooorPlufc.* 
For that shelter, however, he had to pay a heavy piiee. He 
was thought to be sufficiently remunerated for his services with 
twenty pounds a year and his board. He dined at the second 
table. Sometimes, indeed , when better company was not to 
be had, he was honoured by being invited to play at cards 'with 
his patron; and on such occasions Sir William was so generous 
aa to gWe hia antagoniit a little lihrer to begin'fdth.** Tho 
hnmble student irould not have dazed to laaie hia eyea to ft lady 
of fiunilyt but» when he had beeome a eleigymaai he began, 
after the fiiBhian of the clergymen «»f that genenition, to make 
love to a pretty waitingmaid who was the cluef ornament of the 
servants' ball, and whose name ia inaeparahly asiodated with 
his in a sad and mysterious history. 

Swift many years later confessed some part of what he felt 
when he found himself on his way to Court. His spirit had been 
bowed down, and might seem to have been broken , by calami^ 
ties and humiliations. The language which he was in the habit 
of holding to his patron , as far as we can judge from the 

• As to Bwttt*s «xlfMtloa m*Mrl7 life, SM Ih* AsMdotaa wrtttea hf 
. . Jaonal to SMIa, I^ttor lUl. 
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lp^Beimfllls which ttillMmaiii, was that of a lacquey, or rather 
ot « beggar;* A ahaip word or a cold look of the master 
sxif&ced to make the aervant imserable during aeTeral daya.** 
Butthiatameness was merely the tameness with which a tiger, 
caught, caged and starA'ed, submits to the keeper who brings 
him food. The humble menial was at heart the haughtiest, the 
most aspiring, the most vindictive, the most despotic of men. 
And now at length a great, a boundless prospect was opening 
before him. To William he was already slightly known. At 
Moor Park the King had sometimcB, when his host was confined 
by goutto aneaay ofaatr, beenatte&dedby the aecretaxy aboul 
the grounds. His Msjesty had condescended to teach his 
paiuoiithe Butoh way of cutting and eating aqiaragua, and had 
graciously asked whether Mr. Swift would like to have a captain*a 
eommiasion hi a oayaby regiment But now for the fir^t time 
the young man was to stand in the royal presence as a coun- 
sellor. He was admitted into the closet, delivered a letter from 
Temple, and explained and enforced the arguments which that 
letter contained, concisely, but doubtless with clearness and 
ability. There was, he said, no reason to think Uiat short 
PaTliamimta would be more disposed than long Farliamenta to 
encroach on the just prerogatirea of the Oeowd. In £Mt the 
Parliament which had* In the preceding generation, waged war 
agaiBStaking, ]edhlmeiq»taTe, aent him to the prison, to the 
bar, to the scaffold, was known in our annals as emphatically 
the Long Parliament. Never would such disasters have befallen 
the monarchy but for the fatal law which secured that assembly 
from dissolution.*** There was, it must be owned, a Haw in 
this reasoning which a man less shrewd than William might 
eaaUy detect. That one restriction of the royal prerogative had 



• 8m Bwlft's Letter to Temple of Oet. •• MM* 
** Jmtnul to SUUa, Lsttor six* 
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OUp, been mischievous did not prove that another restriction would 
■ be salutary. It by no means followed becau&e one Bovereign 
had hmm nined by being unable to get lid of a botttle Par- 
liament that anotfaer sovereign migbt not be rained hj being 
loKedto part with a fifiendlyPteHameot To the great nuirt»» 
fioation of the ambasMdor, lioa argiuMBta filled to ahake tlie 
Xing^a resolution. On the fourteenth of March the Commons 
were snmmoned to the Upper House: the title of the Triennial 
Bin was rend; and it was announced, after the ancient form, 
that the King and Queen would take the matter into their ceOr 
sideration. The Parliament was then prorogued. 
Miniate- SooH after the prorogation William set out for the Con- 
r«n(9- tinent. It was necessary that, before his departure, he should 
make some importuit changes. He iraa resolved not to discard 
Nottingham, on whose integrity, a vktue rare among English 
statesmen, he plaeed • well founded relianoe. Yet, if Not- 
tingham remained Seesetary of State, it waa impossible to 
employ Russdlat sea. Russell, though much mortified, was 
induced to accept a lucrative place in the household; and two 
naval officers of great noto in their profession, Killegrew and 
Delaval, were placed at the Board of Admiralty and entrusted 
with the command of the Channel Fleet.* These arrangements 
caused much murmuring among the "Whigs: for Killegrew and 
Delaval were certainly Tories, and were by many suspected of 
beingJaoobitea.- Bntotiierpromolioiia which tocJL place at the 
tame time pvoTcd that the King wished to bear himself evenly 
between the hostile ihetions. Nottingham had, dnring a year, 
been the sole -Secvstary of State. He was now Joined with a 
colleague in whose society he must have felt himself very iU at 
ease, John Trenchard. Trenchard belonged to the extreme 
section of the "Whig party. He was a Taunton man, animated 
by that spirit which had, during two generations, peciUiarly 
• Loadon OnxcU*. March 37. 1C88, 
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^rtingnUlifld Tauntoti. He had, fai Che da^i of Fopelraniiiifi comp, 
mjA of Bniloatavt iaili, boon obo of tiw nnoimed Gvom Bfe» -^ 
band Cittb: lie had been an active member of several stormy 
Parliaments: he had brought in the first Exclusion Bill: he 
had been deeply concerned in the plota formed by the chiefs of 
the opposition: he had fled to the Continent: he had been long 
an exile; and he had been excepted by name &om the general 
pardon of 1686. Though his life had been passed in turmoil, 
his temper was naturally calm: but he was closely connected 
irith a set of men whose passions were far fieroer than hia owd* 
He liad mairied the listegr of Hugh Speke, out i^tho fidmt 
and mott nalignant of tlia libaUen ulio brooglit HagttM on 
^bB oaoM of eoiiatlbitioiud freadom. Aanm Snith, the solici- 
tor of Hm Ttoaamy, a man in whom the fmalio and the pottl* 
fogger waie strangely united, possessed too much influence 
over the new Secretary, with whom he had, ten years before, 
discussed plans of rebellion at the Rose. Why Trenchard was 
selected in preference to many men of higher rank and greater 
ability for a post of the first dignity and importance, it is difficult 
to say. It seems however that, though he bore the title and 
dam Hi* aalazy of Seerataiy of State, he waa not tniited with 
aof of the graver aaoieta (tf State, and that he waa little note 
than a aoparinftendent of police, ohaiged to look ate the 
pzinteia of unlicensed hooka, the paatori of aonjiiringeoiigre- 
gations , and the haunters of treason tavema.* 

Another ^^^lig of far higher character was called at the same 
time to a far higher place in the administration. The Great 
Seal had now been four years in commission. Since Maynard's 
retirement, the constitution of the Court of Chancery had corn- 
manded little respect. Trevor, who was the First Commis- 
sioner, wanted neither parts nor leaning: hut hia integrity 

.■ Barnet, il. ICS., and Speaker Onslow's Note; Sprat's Tra« A9««aat of 
Ike Horrtd Coi4pIr«ej{ X»etter to Tr«iiob«i4< ItH* 
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. 'was with good reason suspected; and the duties which, as 
Speaker of the House of Commons, he had to perform during 
four or five months in the busiest part of every year, made it 
inqKMuIbk Ibr him to be aik efiBdent judge in equity. Every 
fttutoroomplaintdflMt he had to wait amort unnaaoDaUe tine 
for a judgment, and that^ irhen. at lengUi a judgment had been 
pronounced, it waa Tery likely to be reversed on aiq^eaL 
Meanwhile there ^vas no efficient minister of justice, no great 
functionary to whom it especially belonged to advise the King 
touching the appointment of Judges, of Counsel for the Crown, 
of Justices of the Peace.* It was known that William was 
sensible of the inconvenience of this state of things; and, during 
several months, there had been &yvag rumours that a Lord 
Keeper or n Iiord Chmaeelfmr would aoon be appointed.** The 
name most ftequently menlumed wai tiiat of Nottingham. But 
the same reasons which had prevented him from aeeepting the 
Great Seal in 1689 had, smce that year, rather gained than 
lost strength. William at length fixed his dioiee on Somera. 

Somert was only in his fortyniecond year; and five years 
had not elapsed since, on the great day of the trial of the 
Bishops, his powers had first been made known to the world, 
I'Vom that time his fame had been steadily and rapidly rising. 
Neither in forensic nor in parliamentary eloquence had he any 
superior. The consistency of his public conduct had gained for 
him the entire oonfidence of the Whigs; and the urbanity of 
Ua manners bad conciliated the Tories. It was not without 
great rehiotaace that he consented to quit an assembly over 
wiiicih he exercised an immense influence for an assembly where 
it would be neceassiy ioac him to sit in silence. He had been 
bat a short time in great practice. His savings were smell. 

* B«net« II. 1ST. 

' ** TkMs nmonn srt mom tttm obm ni«attom4 m Xsnlssni Lottitll's 
Pisiy* 
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Not haying the means of supporting a hereditary title , he must, chap. 
if he accepted the high dignity which was oflferedto him, pre- ■ 
side during some y eazt in the Upper House ivllihout taking pait 
in the ddMtes, The opinion of others, however, was tiiathe 
would be more usefiil as head of the law than as head of the 
Whig party in the Commons. He was sentfor toKennngton, 
and called into the Council Chamber. Caermarthen wpc!k» in 
the name of the King. "Sir John/' he said, "it isnecessarj 
for the public service that you should take this charge upon 
you; .and I have it in command from His Majesty to say that 
he can admit of no excuse.** Somers submitted. The seal "was 
delivered to him, v^ith a patent which entitled him tu a pension 
of two thousand a year from the day on which he should quit 
his office; and he waa immediately swomin aPdvy CoundUor 
and Lord Keeper.* 

Hie Gasette which aanooneed these dianjns in the ad- The kib| 
ministration, announced also the King*s departure. He seta«ua«d. 
out for Holland on the twenty-fourth of March. 

He left orders that the Estates of Scotland should , after a a •e»»|o« 
recess of more than two years and a half, be again called to- m«»i im 
gather. Hamilton , who had lived many months in retirement, 
had, since the fall of Melville, been reconciled to the Court, 
and now consented to quit his retreat, and to occupy Hoiyrood 
House as Xiord High Commissioner. It was necessary that one 
of the Secretaries of State for Scotland should he in attendanee 
on the King. The Ifaster of Stau had therefore gone to the 
Continent. His eoUeague, Johnstone, was ddef manager for 
the Crown at Edinburgh, and was charged to correqp<md 
regularly with Carstairs , who never quitted William.** 

It might naturally have been expected that the aessidii 

• London Ga7.(>ttc, March 37. 1C93; VaiSlnU LvttNirS fMsfy* 
. fiomet. U. 123.; C«r8UiraFii|^eni» 
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CiiAP. "Would be turbulent. The Parliament was that very Parliament 
-—p- which had in 1 689 passed, by overwhelming majorities, all the 
most Tiolent resolutions which Montgomery and his club could 
frame, vliklk had zefliaed supplies, whidi had proicribed the mi- 
iiisteno£tfaeCnnro,whidilMddo8edtiieCoiirtaofXiiatio^ 
hadseemedbentontuznlngSoodandinto anoligaidiicalie^ 
In 1690 Ihe Estates had been in a better temper. Yet, even in 
1690,' fheybad, when the ecclesiastical polity of the realm irat 
under consideration, paid little deference to what was well 
known to be the royal wish. They had abolished patronage ; 
they had sanctioned the rabbling of the episcopal clergy; they 
had refused to pass a Toleration Act It seemed likely that 
they would stiii be found unmanageable when questions 
touching religion came before them; and such questions it waa 
unfortunately neceiaazy to bring forward. 'William had, during 
|he feeeaa, attempted to persuade the General Aaaembly of the 
Chorefa to reooivo into communion lueb of the old curates as 
should subscribe the Confession of Faith and should submit to 
the goTermnent of Synods. But the attempt had failed; and 
the Assembly had consequently been dissolved by the Lord 
Commissioner. Unhappily, the Act which established the 
Presbyterian polity had not defined the extent of the power 
which was to be exercised by the Sovereign over the Spiritual 
Courts. No sooner therefore had the dissolution been an- 
nounced than the Moderator requested pennission to speak. 
He was told that he was now merely a private person. As m 
^vmto person he requested a hearing, and potested, in the 
mune of his brethrsn, against the royal mandate. Hie right, ' 
he said, of the office bearers of the Church to meet and do* - 
liberate touching her interests was derived from her Divkie 
Head, and was not dependent on the pleasure of the temporal 
magistrate. His brethren stood up, and by an approving 
murmur signified their concunence in what their President; 
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had said. Before they retired they fixed a day for their next chap. 
viMtiiig.* It VIS indeed a veiy distant day; and wfam tt— ^'^ - 
came neidier ndnitter nor elder attended: for even the boldeit 
nenbait thiaak ftom a complete xuptmre ivith the eifil power. 
But, Uioiii^ then wee not open war between the Church and 
the Government, they were estranged from each other, jealous 
of e8u;h other, and afraid of each other. No progress had been 
made towards a reconciliation when the Estates met; and whieh 
side the Estates would take might well be doubted. 

But the proceedings of this strange Parliament, in almost 
every one of its sessions, falsified all the predictions of politi- 
dans. It had once been the most mmianageable of senates, 
it was now the most obsequious. Yet the old men bad again 
metbitfae eldhalL There were aUtlie most noisy agitaton of 
tbo dnbt with die exeeption of Hontgomeiy, who waa dymg 
of want and (tf a broken heart m a garret far from his natfre 
land. There was the canting Ross and the perfidious Annans 
dale. ' There was Sir Patrick Hume, lately created a peer, and 
henceforth to be called Lord Polwartb, but still as eloquent as 
when his interminable declamations and dissertations ruined 
the expedition of Argyle. But the whole spirit of the assembly 
had undergone a change. The members listened witii profound 
respect to the n^al letter, and returned an answer in reverential 
and aifoetiooata language. An eoEtraordinaiy eid of abundfod 
and fourteen tbonsand poondi steding was granted to the 
down. Severe laws were enasted ageinst the Jaoobites. Tbe 
legislatiou on ecclesiastical matters was asSrastian as William 
himself could have desired. An Act was passed requiring all 
miBiatets of the Established Chnrcb to swear fsal^ to their 

* Beginter of the Actings or Proceedlnga of the General Assembly of 
Ch« Chwoli of Beotland, hold at Edtobargb, Jan. is. 169S, ooUeot«d and 
extracted ft-om the Records by the Clerk tiiereof. This tntcruting MMI^ 

Wu {>rint<!d fur tbe first Umc in Ibii, 
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CMf, Majesties, and directin;^ the General Asseinhly to receive into 
'fih '' communion those Episcopalian ministers, not yet deprived, 
"^ho should declare that they conformed to the I'resbyterian 
doctrine and discipline.* Nay, the Estates carried adidation 
90 far as to make it their humble request to the King that he 
irolild be pteftsed to oonfer a Seotoh peerage on U» finromfte 
Poftknd. TUswaaindeedthrar chief petition. Theydidnot 
aik ibr ledieee of a angle giieranoe. They oonsfcented them* 
selvea irith hin^ig in general terms that there were abuses 
which required correction, and with referring the King Ibr 
ibUer information to his own Ministers, the Lord High Com- 
missioner and the Secretary of State.** 

There was one subject on which it may seem strange that 
eren the most servile of Scottish Parliaments should have kept 
silence. More than a year had elapsed since the massacre of 
Glencoe; and it might have been expected that the whole as- 
iCDiHy, peers, oonunissioners of shires, eomaiissioneta of 
burghs, would ivifih one noM hsTo demanded a stoiet inveeli- 
gatioa Into that great enme. It is oertahi, bowefer, that no 
motion ibr investigation mm made. Tbe state of the Gaelio 
clans was bideed taken into consideration. A lav was passed 
for the more effectual suppressing of depredations and outrages 
beyond the Highland line; and in that law was inserted a 
special proviso reserving to Mac Galium More his hereditary 
jurisdiction. But it does not appear, either from the public 
records of the proceedings of the Estates , or from those private 
letters in which Johnstone regularly gave Carsturs an account 
of what bad passed, tiiat any speaker made any allusion to the 
fiito of Mae Ian and his kfaismen.*** The only eiplanatien 

* Act. P«rl. Scot., June 12. 1698. 
*• Aat. Pari. Soot., Jane 16. 1693. 

«M Tkc adltor of the CarsUli^ PaiMM WM •vldcntiy very dMlrons , from 
wbafetTtt notivs, to dtagoiM this niMtwitatB and ohvlou trath. B« hM 




of this extraordinary silence seems to be that the public men chaf. 
irho were assembled in the capital of Scotland knew little and ■ 
6«nd mOib About flw fiite of ft thMng tribe of Celts. Tbe 
farmed oIbii, bowed down bj User oCtbe allpowerfbl CampbeUv 
■adfitlleeoeafloiiied toxeaortto the conrtituted anthoiftiee of 
the kingdom for pcoteetion or redress, presented no petition to 
the Bitates. The story of the butchery had been told ooffce* 
hottWB, but had been told in different ways. Very recently, • 
one or two books, in which the facts were but too truly related, 
had come forth from the secret presses of London. But those 
books were not publicly exposed to sale. They bore the name 
of no responsible author. Ihe Jacobite writers were, as a class, 
BdTagely malignant and utterly regaidlees of truth. Sinoe the 
Hacdonelds did not eamplain, a prudent men ni!fl^t natufaDy 
be nnwSUiiig to ueur the dkpleaaaie of lihe Xingy of ^e 
j niaiileni, and of the moit poweiftd Cumly in Scotland, by 
biii^big forward an aeensafon grounded on nothing but 
reporta wandering from mouth to mouth, or pamphleta which 
no licenser had approved , to which no author had put his name, 
and which no bookseller ventured to place in his shopwiudow. 
But whether this be or be not the true solution , it is certain 
that the Estates separated quietly after a session of two months, 
during which, as £ar aa can now be discovered, the name of 
Gteoeee wis not enoe uttered in the Parfiament House. 

therefor* prefixed to lome of Jolinatone'a letters descriptions whloh msy 
poMlblf inpMe «m eardeae reedete. Per exiniple, Jdhneteiie wvole to 
Cantalre en the I8th of April, before it was known that ttie Bcsaion wotiM 
be a qoiet one, "All arts have been used and will bo used to embroil 
natten.** The editor's account of the contents of thia letter Is u follows r 
*'Arte need to embieil nettera with referenoe te the aflMr of Oleoeoe*** 
Again, Johnstone, In a leUer written lonie weeks later, eorapltlned that tbe 
liberality and obscqaiousness of the Estates had not been duly appreciated. 
**llotliiJ>f «** he seya, "la to be done to gratify tbe Parliament, I mean that 
Ibe^ wonid bave reekened a gmtUeaHon.** The edlte«^ aenout ef thn 
contents of thia letter ia >s followa: " C<mpU!ns that the PadlaaMIlt !• net 
to be gratified by an inquiry into tbe inaa»acre of Gleneoe*** 
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cnAp. It ii now time to relate the events which , since the batik of 
int. LaHogue, btd taken place at Saint Geimeine. 
Sto'covrt ^«M8, after seeing the fleet whieh was to lutve conveyed 
•rsabu him hack to his kingdom bnmed down to the water edge, h^ 
ntorned in no good humour to his abode near Paris. MuAiP* 
tune generally made him devout after his own fashion; and he 
now starved himself and flogged himself till his ^izititaL guides 
were forced to interfere.* 

It is dif&cult to conceive a duller place than Saint Germains 
was when he held his Court there ; and yet there was scarcely in 
all Europe a residence more enviably situated than that which 
^e generous Lewis had assigned to hu luppliantk Hie woods 
wem magnffleenti the air dear and salnhdous, the prospects 
extenaif* and duseiAiL No chaim of rural lilb waa muting; 
and the towers of the most superb city of the Gontbent were 
irisible in the distance. The royal apartments were richly 
adorned with tapestry and marquetry, vases of silver and mir- 
rors in gilded frames. A pension of more than forty thousand 
pounds sterling was annually paid to James from the French 
Treasury. He had a guard of honour composed of some of the 
finest soldiers in Europe. If he wished to amuse iiimselfwith 
field sports , he had at Ms oonunaad an establishment fiur more 
lumptuoui than that whidi had belonged to him when he was 
at the head of a great kmgdom, an army of huntsmen and 
fvwlem, ft-vast azwnal ofgnns, spears, bugiehonii and teats, 
miles of network, staghoonds, Ibxhoonds, hanleES, peeks for 

• i«troorj«niM,ii.is7. 
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the boar and packs for the wolf, gerfalcons for the heron and chap. 
haggards for the wild duck. His presence chamber an4 his - 
antechamber were in outward show as splendid as when he was 
at A\niitehall. He was still surrounded by blue ribands and 
-white btavcs. But over the mansion and the domain brooded a 
conitant gloom, the elfeot, parfly of bitter regieti and of da- 
femd hopes, bnt cbiefly the aTijeet auperstitioii whioh had 
taken oomplete poeaeaaon of his oim mmd, and irhieh iraa 
sffiMted by ahnoat all thoae who i»pired to his favonr. Hia 
palaee mnre the aspect of a monastery. There were three 
places of worship within the spacious pile. Thirty or forty 
ecclesiastics were lodged in the building; and their apartments 
were eyed with envy by noblemen and gentlemen who had fol- 
lowed the fortunes of their Sovereign , and who thought it hard 
that, when there was so much room xmder his roof, they should 
be forced to sleep in the garrets of the neighbouring town. 
' Among the mmniurera waa the hsilBaiit Anthony Hamiltoii, 
Hia haa left ua a aketeh of the life of Saint Geimaina, ssHght 
■heteh indeed, bnt not immnthy of the artist to whom we oire 
the most highly finished and vividly coloured picture of the 
En^Mi Court in the days when the English Court was gayest 
He complains that existence was one round of religioaa 
exercises; that, in order to live in peace, it -wag necessary to 
pass half the day in devotion or in the outward show of devo- 
tion; that, ifhe tried to dissipate his melancholy by breathing 
the fresh air of that noble terrace which looks down on the 
valley of the Seine, he was driven away by the clamour of a 
Jeadt whohad got holdof aome vifbvtttiiate^otestant loyalists 
fifom England, and was piovbg to them that no heretioeoutd 
go to heaven* In geneial, Hamilton said, men soffeting under 
a oommonealandtyhave a strong Mow Ceding and aredisposed 
to sender good offices to each other. Bat it was notso at Saint 
Germains. There all was discord, Jealousy, bitterness of spirit* 
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CRAP. Malignity was cuucualed under the show of ixiendship and of 
16^' P^^^* ^ ^® saintB of the royal luraseliold vere prating for 
eftoh other and badcbiting each other from morning to night. 
Here and there in the throng of hypocrites might be remarked a 
man too highspurited to dissemble. But such a man, however 
advantageously he might have made himself kno¥m elsewhere, 
was certain to be treated with disdain by the inmatea of that 
sullen abode* 

Such was the Court of James, as described by a Roman 
Catholic. Yet, however disagreeable that Court may have 
been to a Roman Catholic, it was infinitely more disagreeable 
to a Protestant. For the Protestant had to endure , in addition 
to all the dnlness of which the Bomaa Catholic complained, a 
crowd of veiations from which the Boman Catholic was free. In 
every competition between a Fkotestant and a Boman Catholic 
the Boman Catholic iraa preferred. In every quanel between a 
Protestant and a Roman Catholic the Roman Catholic was sap* ' 
posed to be in the right WhUe the ambitious Protestant 
looked in vain for promotion, while the dissipated Protestant 
looked in vain for amusement, the serious Protestant looked in 
vain for spiritual instruction and consolation. James might, 
no doubt, easily have obtained permission for those members 
of the Church of England who had sacrificed every thing in his 
eanae to meet privately in some modest oratory, and to receive 
the eucharistic bread and wine from the hands of one of th^ 
own clergy: but he did not wish his residence to be defiled by 
mob fanploas lites. Doctor Dennis Granville, who had quitted 
the richest deanery, the richest archdeaconry and one of the 
richest livings in England, rather than take the oaths, gave 
mortal offence by asking leave to rccd prayers to the exiles of 
his ovm communion. His request was refused; and he was so 
grossly insulted by his master's chaplains and their retainers 

* Ilaakiltoa'a Zcaoyde* 
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that he was forced to quit Saint Geimains. Lest some other 
Anglican doctor should be equally importunate, James wrote 
to inform his agents in England that he wished no Protestant 
divine to come out to him.* Indeed the nonjuring clergy were 
at least as much sneered at and as much railed at in his palace 
as in his nephew's. If any man had a claim to he mentioned 
irith xespeot at Saint Gennaliu, it waa mixely Saacroft. Tet it 
was xeported that the bights who were assembled there nerer 
spoke of him but with ayerdon and disgust The sacrifioe of 
the first place in the Church, of the first place in the peerage, 
of the mansion at Lambeth and the mansion at Croydon , of Im- 
mense patronage and of a revenue of more than five thousand a 
year was thought but a poor atonement for the great crime of 
having modestly remonstrated against the unconstitutional De- 
claration of Indulgence. Sancroft was pronounced to be just 
such a traitor and just such a penitent as Judas Iscariot. The 
. old hypocrite had, it was said, while afliaoting revexenee and 
love for his master, given (he fotal signal to his maatez^a 
enemies. When the mischief had been done and could not be 
repaired, the conseienoe of the siraier had begun to tortoie 
hiuL He had, like his prototype, blamed himself and be- 
moaned himself. He had, like his prototype, flung down his 
wealth at the feet of those whose instrument he had been. The 
best thing that he could now do was to make the parallel com- 
plete by hanging himself.** 

James seems to have thought that the strongest proof of 

• A View of the Court of St. (lermaina from the Year 1690 to 1695, 
1696; Itatio Ultima, 1687. In the Naiine Papers ia a letter in which llio 
noiyiiriDg bishops AM ttrdercd to send a Protestant divine to Saint Gcr- 
aMdiH* This lettw wm ipc^dUy followed by anotber loiter rovoUng the 
order. Both letton will be fbnnd In Mftepherson*e eotteotton. They both 
bear date Oct. 16. 1693. I Bui puse that the firat Ittter was dated ac- 
cording to the New Style and tlie letter of revocation according to the Old 
Style. 

Bfttto Vltlnw, 1007; HUtoiy of the lata ParUamont, 1S9S. 
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cnAP. kindness which he could give to heretics who had resigned 
'■ ^^f^;- wealth, country, family, for his sake, was to suffer them to be 
beset, on their dying beds, by his priests. If some sick man, 
helpless in body and in mind, and deafened by the din of bad 
logic and bad rlietoiio, luffend a mHir to be Hixuat into bii 
mouth, a great woik of grace was tiiiiinphantly announeedto 
the Court; and the neoj^q^ iras buried with aU the pomp of 
reli^on. But if a royalist, of the highest rank and most stain- 
less character, died professing firm attachment to the Church 
of England , a hole was dug in the fields ; and , at dead of 
night, he was flung into it and covered up like a mass of car- 
rion. Such were the obsequies of the Earl of Dunfermline, who 
had served theHouse of Stuart with the hazard of his life and to 
the utter ruin of his fortunes, who had fought at Killiecrankie, 
and who had, after the ^ctory, lifted ixom the earth the still 
bieathing remains of Dundee* WhQe living he had been 
ireated with contumely. The Scottish officers who had long 
served under him had in -vain entreated that, when they were 
formed into a company, he might still be their commander. 
His religion had been thought a £Bital disqualification. A worth- 
less adventurer, whose only recommendation was that he was a 
Papist, was preferred. Dunfermline continued, during a short 
time, to make his appearance in the circle which surrounded 
the Prince whom he had served too well; but it was to no pur- 
pose. The bigots who ruled the Court refused to the ruined 
and eipBtriated Protestant Lord the means of subsistence: 
he died of a broken heart; aod they reflued him even a 
. gravew* 

iMMs The insults daily offered at Saint Germans to the Protestaht 
taMUtM.ieligioii produced a great eifoot in England. The Whigs 
fMuirn. 

* Vi«w of th« Coort of Saint Germalns from 1690 to 1696. That 
Danfermllnc was grosilf 111 ue4 4 plain even trom (hcM«aioini of Ouii4««b 

m4* 
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triumphantly asked whether it were not clear that the old tyrant cnAr. 
was utterly incorrigible; and many even of the nonjurors ob- j^' — 
Berved his proceedings with shame, disgust and alarm.* The 
Jacobite party had, from the first, been divided into two sec- 
tknit, wUch, ilu«e or four yean after the BevolotioB, began 
to be known aa the Componnden and the Noncompounden. 
The Compoonders were thoae who wished for a restoration, but 
for a reitoration accompanied by a general amnesty, and by 
guarantees for the security of the civil and ecclesiastical consti- 
tution of the realm. The Noncompounders thought it down- 
right Whiggery, downright rebellion, to take advantage of 
His Majesty's unfortunate situation for the purpose of imposing 
on him any condition. The plain duty of his subjects was to 
bring him back. What traitors he would punish and what 
traitors he would spare, what laws he would obserre and 
with what laws he would dispense, were questions to 
be decided by himself alone. If he decided them wrongly, 
he must answer for hia foult to heaven and not to his 
people. 

The great body of the English Jacobites were more or less yggg^ 

Compounders. The pure Noncompounders wert chiefly to be 
found among the Roman Catholics, who, ven- naturally, were 
not solicitous to obtain any security for a religion which they 
thought heretical, or for a polity from the benefits of which 
they were excluded. There were also some Protestant non- 
jurors , such aa KetHewell and Biekes, who resolutely followed 
the theory of Filmer to all the eitieme oonsequencea to which it 

■ Bo early u the year 1690, tttat «oiieIav« of th« letdfog ^aeobltM 

whieb gaT* Preston bis instructions mado a strong representation to 
Jmsm on tbli aabjeot* "He mait oTerrnle the bigotry of Saint Germaina, 
•ad dtoiMM tlwir minda ta thinlt 9t fhowb meUioda that an bon likely to 
gain tbe nation. For there It one silly thing or another daily i.oM ih^re, 
that eomea to oor notice here, which prolongs what they so passionately 
deaire." See also A Short and True Relation of Intrigaea tnUBMOttd bottl 
at Home tad Abroad to reatora Uia Uto King Jamaa, 1$94* 
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CHAP. led. But, though Kettle veil tried to eomineeluB countrymen 
that monaiohical government had been onrdained hf Ood, not ai 
a means of making diem hiippj here, but as a cross whieh it 
vas their duty to take up and bear in the hope of being recom- 
pensed for their sufferings hereafter, and though Hickes assured 
them that there was not a single Compounder in the whole 
Theban legion, very few churchmen were inclined to run the 
risk of the gallows merely for the purpose of reestablishing the 
High Commission and the Dispensing Power. 

The Componnden fonned the main strength of the Jacobite 
party in England: but the Noncompoonders had hitherto had * 
undivided away at Saint Gennains. No Protestant, no moderate 
Boman CathoUo , no man irho dared to hint that any law could 
-bind the royal prerogative , could hope for the nnallest mark of 
favour from the banialiedKing. The priests and the apostate 
Melfort, the avowed enemy of the Protestant religion and of 
civil liberty, of Parliaments, of trial by jury and of the Habeas 
Corpus Act, were in exclusive possession of the royal ear. Her- 
bert was called Chancellor, walked before the other officers of 
state, wore a black robe embroidered with gold, and carried a 
seal: but he was a member of the Church of England ; and there- 
f(ne he was not suffered to sit at the Council Board.* 

The truth ib that die fiuilts of James's head and heart were 
incurable. In bis view there could be between him and his sub- 
jects no reciprocity of obligation. Their duty was to risk 
perty, liberty, life, in order to replace him on the throne, and 
then to bear patiently whatever he chose to inflict upon them. 

• View of the Court of S jint GertnaiM. The account given io this 
Tiew is confirmed by a remarkable paper, which it among the Nairne MS8. 
Some of the hcada of the Jacobite party in England made a representation 
to James , one artids of whloh ii u foUoirat '*Tb«7 b«g tbat Toor M^jeatgr 
wonid be pleaMd to admft of ttie diMedlor of England Into your Couaoll: 
your enemies take ai1vAntai,'e of hta not being in it." James's answer is 
eTaaive. "The King will be, on all o«eaaloD«, ready to expreaa the Jaai 
TAlM aad cttMm lio liai for hit Z<ord CluuMoUor*** 
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They could no more pretend to merit before him than before 
God. "When they had dono all, they vaxe stiU unprofitable 
semnto. The highest pniae due to tiie loyalist who ahed hia 

blood on the field of battle or on the scaffold for hereditary 
moiMtKchy was simply that he waa not a traitor. After all the 
severe discipline which the deposed King had underc-onp, he 
was still as much bent on plundering and abasing the Church of 
England as on the day when he told the kneeling fellows of 
Magdalene to get out of his sight, or on the day when he sent 
theBiahopatothel^ower. Hems in the habit of declaring that 
he would rather die without seeing England again than atoop to 
capitulate with flioae whom he ought to comiwand.* b the De- 
claration of April 1 692 the whole man appears without disguise^ 
full of his own imaginar}' rights, unable to understand how any 
body but himself can have any rights , dull , obstinate and cruel. 
Another paper which he drew up about the same time shows, if 
possible, still more clearly, how little he had profited by a sharp 
espetience. In that paper he set forth the plan according to 
whidi he intended to govem when he shonld he restored. He 
laid it down aa a rule Uiat one Commiwrioner of theTVreasury, 
one of the two Secretaries of State, the Secretary at War, the 
majority of the Great Officers of the Household, the majority 
of the Lords of the BL dchamber, the majority of the officers of 
the army, should always be Roman Catholics.** 

It was to no purpose that the most eminent Compounders 
sent from London letter after letter filled with judicious counsel 
and earnest siqpplieation. It was to no purpose that they de- 
monstrated m the plainest manner theimpossibility of establish- 
iiig Popish aacendenef in a country where at least forty nine 
fiftieths ofthenpopulation and much more than forty nine fiftieths 

■ A short and true Relation of Intriguea, 1694. 

See the paper headed "For my Son the Pltnes Of W«lM, ISBS*'* It ll 
printed at Uie end of tbe Life of Janes. 
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of the wealth and the intelligence were Protestant It was to 
no purpose that thay infomied their master that the Pe o la m tion 
of Apifl 1698 had been read wHh exultation by hia enenues and 
wiUk deep afflietionby his fiiends, that it had been printed and 
cireulated by tiie usurpers, that it had done more than all the 
libels of the Whigs to inflame the nation against him, and that 
it had furnished those naval officers who had promised him sup- 
port with a plausible pretext for breaking faith with him, and 
for destroying the fleet which was to have convoyed him back to 
his kingdom. He continued to be deaf to the remonstrances of 
his best friends in England till those remonstrances began to be 
echoed at VenaiUea. All ttuB infinBiation which Lewia and hia 
nii^stefB were able to obtain to«iching the stste of our island 
aatisfled them thai James would nerer.be lestozed unless he 
oouM bring himself to malce large eoneesrions to his sabjeets. It 
was therefore intimated to him, kindly and courteously, but 
sstkmsly, that he would do well to change his counsels and his 
coimsellors. France could not continue the war for the piUT)08e 
of forcing a Sovereign on an unwilling nation. She was crushed 
by public burdens. Her trade and industry languished. Her 
harvest and her vintage had failed. The peasantrj' were star- 
ving. The faint murmurs of the provincial Estates began to be 
heard. TherewaaaBmit totheamount of ^ saerifloeaivbioh 
the most absohite prince could demand from those whom he 
ruled. However desirous the Most Christian King mi^be to 
uphold the eause of hereditary monarchy and of pure relig^ 
all OTV the world, his first duty was to his own kingdom; and, 
unless a eounterrerolution speedily took place in England, his 
duty to his own kingdom mi^ht impose on him the painful ne- 
cessity of treating with the Prince of Orange. It would there- 
fore be wise in James to do without delay whatever he could 
honourably and conscientiously do to win back the hearts of his 
people* 
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llius pressed, James unwillingly yielded. He C(»aeiited to cnAr. 
giTO • ihtTO In the management of his affairs to one of the-—- 
most dittingiiuhed of die Compounden, Charles Eaxl of liGd- ch^ns^ 
dletoo. !"'" . 

Bi«try at 

Middleton*s fiunily and his peerage were Scotoh. But he s«ini 
"was closely connected with some of the noblest houses of £ng- maiMt 
land: he had resided long in England: he had been appointed toa. 
by Charles the Second one of the English Secretaries of State, 
and had been entrusted by James with the lead of the English 
House of Commons. His abilities and acquirements were con- 
siderable: his temper was easy and generous: his manners were 
popular; and his conduct had generally been consistent and 
lumonxable^ He had, irheii Popery wis hi the aseoidant, re- 
solntely lefltfed to punhase the royal fatoar by apostasy. Bo- 
man Catholie eedesiastics had beiin sent to eonreit hhn; and 
the town had been much amused by the dexterity with whidi tiie 
layman b aff!ed the divines. A pdest undertook to demonstrate 
the doctrine of transubstantiation, and made the approaches in 
the usual form. "Your Lordship believes in the Trinity." "Who 
told you BO?" said Middleton. "Not believe in the Trinity 1** 
cried the priest in amazement. "Nay," said Middleton ; "prove 
your religion to be true if you can: but do not catechize me 
about mine.** As it was plain that the Secretary was not a dm* 
putanft whom it was easy to take at an adtantage , the eontio- 
Terajended afanost as soonas it began.* 'Whenfortnne changed, 
Middteton adhered to the eanse of hereditary monarchy with a 
etedfastness which was the more respectable because ho would 
have had no difficulty in making Iiis peace with the new gOTem- 
snent. His sentiments were so well known that, when the 
kingdom was agitated by apprehensions of an invasion and an in- 
flurrection, he was arrested and sent to the Tower: but no evi- 
dence on which he could be convicted of treason was discovered; 

• Bornet, 1. 683. 
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and, when the dangerous crisis was past, he was set at liberty. 
It should seem indeed that,dtizillg the three years which followed 
the Kevolution , he was by no means an active plotter. He saw 
that a Restoration could be effected only with the general assent 
of the nation, and that the nation would never assent to a Re- 
storation without securities against Popery and arbitrary power. 
He therefore conceived that, while his banished master ob- 
stinately refused to give such securities, it would be worse than 
idle to eouspire against the existing govenunent 

Stteh was the man whom James, in consequence of itrong 
repmsentattons from Venailles, now innted to join him in 
Ffanoe. The groat hody of Compoundeis leazned with delight 
that they were at len::')! fo be represented in the Coimcil at 
Saint Gomains by one of their favourite leaders. Some noble- 
men and gentlemen, who, though they had not approved of 
the deposition of James, had been so much disgusted by hig 
perverse and absurd conduct that they had long avoided all con- 
nection with him, now began to hope that he had seen his error. 
They had refused to have any thing to do with Melfort; but they 
oonmranioated freely with IdSddleton. The new minister con- 
ferred also with the iana traiton whose infiuny has been made 
pieeminently conspicuous by Hieir station^ their abiUtieSf and 
their gieat pnhlio senrioes ; with Oodolphin, the great object of 
whose life was to be in favour with botii the xhral Kings at once, 
and to keep, through all revolutions and counterrevolutions, 
his head, his estate and a place at the Board of Treasury; with 
Shrewsbur)', who, having once in a fotal moment entangled 
himself in criminal and dishonourable engagements, had not 
had the resolution to break through them; with Marlborough, 
who continued to profess the deepest repentance for the past 
and the best intentions for the ftitoro; and with Busaell, who 
declared thathe was stiU wha;t he had been befbie the day of Lft 
Bogue, and renewed his promise to do what Monk had done| 
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on condition that a general pardon should be granted to alipo- ( kap, 
litieal offmden, and fliBt tiie royal power should be pliced -^^^^ 
under etrong constitutional xeatnintB. 

Befofe Middleton left England he had eoUected the sense 
of all the leading Compounders. They were of opinion that 
there was one expedient which would reconcile contending 
ftctions at home, and lead to the speedy pacification of Eurt^e. 
This expedient was that James should resist the Crown in 
favour of the Prince of Wales, and that the Prince of Wales 
should be bred a Protestant. If, as was but too probable, His 
Majesty should refuse to listen to this suggestion, he must at 
least consent to put forth a Declaration which might do away 
the unfiKVOorable impression made by his Declaration of the 
preceding spring. A paper such as it was thought expedient 
that he should publish was carefiilly drawn up, and, after much 
diseasaioiiy aj^roved. 

Eaily in the year 1693, Middleton, having been put in full 
possession of the views of the principal English Jacobites, stole 
across the Channel, and made his appearance at the Court of 
James. There was at that Court no want of slanderers and 
sneerers whose malignity was only the more dangerous because 
it wore a meek and sanctimonious air. Middleton found, on 
his arrival, that numerous lies, fabricated by the priests who 
feared and hated him, wore already in circuladon. Some Non- 
compounders too had written from London that he was at heart 
a Fkesbyteiian and a lepublioan. He was however very 
giaoioualy received, and was appointed Seoetaiy of State oon- 
JointfywithMelfint* 



* As to this change of ministry at Saint Gcrmalna aee the very carioas 
bat very eooftiaed namtiTe In th« I4f« of Jaraea. U* 498~»16.; Bornet, 
11. 919.; ll«moin« Mat BtOMNit A Vtntth Coiiqaait neltlMr doth r m W * 
nor practicnbl«, US9; and th« Latten flrom fh* Maira* 1188. prInMd by 
llftcpberxQn. 
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CHAP. It very soon appeared that James was fully resolved never to 
■ - resign the Crown, or to suffer the Prince of Walei to be lne4 a 
Haw ]»•- heretic ; and it long seemed doubtful whether any arguments or 
nMSmh entreaties would induce him to sign the Declaration which his 
^Imm. ft^iends in England had prepared. It was indeed a document 
very different from any that had yet appeared under his Great 
SeaL He was made to promise that he would grant a firee 
pardon to all hU snljeots vho thoiild not oppose hun aftarhe 
thooldlandin the island; that, atioonas he vaa restored, he 
wonldeall a Parliament; that he woidd confirm all sueh laws, 
passed daring the asurpation, as the Bouses should tender to 
him for eonfirmation; that he would waive his right to the 
chimney money; that he would protect anddefimd the Estab* 
llshed Church in the enjoyment of all her possessions and pri- 
vileges; that he would not again violate the Test Act; that he 
would leave it to the legislature to define the extent of his dis- 
pensing power; and that he would maintain the Act of Settle- 
ment in Ireland. 

He etruggled long and hard. He pleaded his eonscoence. 
Ooold a son of the Holy Roman Cafholie and Apostolio Oitireh 
bmd hhnself to proteet and defend herM7, and to enforce a law 
irtiidi eidnded tme believers from office? Some of the 
ecclesiastics who swarmed in his household told him that he 
could not without sin give any such pledge as his undutifiil 
subjects demanded. On this point the opinion of Middleton, 
who was a Protestant, could be of no weight. But Middleton 
found an ally in one whom he regarded as a rival and an enemy. 
Melfort, scared by the universal hatred of which he knew him- 
self to be the object, and afraid that he should be held account- 
able, both in England and in FrancCi for his master^s wrong- 
headedness, aabndtted the case to several endnent Doctors of 
theSorbonno. These learned casuists pnmoonced the Dedara- 
tioii unobjectionable in a reUgious point of view, the great 
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BoBioeti Bishop of Meaox, who was regarded hythe Oallican 
Church asa father scarcely infexior in authoiily to Cyprian or 

Augastiii) showed, by powerful arguments, both theobgieal 
and political, that the scruple which tormented Jamcs wa<; 
precisely of that sort against which a much wiser King had 
given a caution in the words, "Be not righteous overmuch.*** 
The authority of the French divines was supported by the au- 
thority of the French government. The language held at 
Versailles was so strong that James began to be alarmed. 
What if Lewis should take serious offence , should think his 
hoqikUaHty ungratefiiUy requited, should condude a peace with 
theuiuipers, and should request hit unfortunate guests to seek 
another asylum? It was necessary to iubnit On the seven* 
teentii of April 1693 the Bedaraticm was signed and sealed. 
The concluding sentence was a prayer. "We come to Tindieate 
our own right and to establish the liberties of our people; and 
may God give us success in the prosecution of the one as we 
sincerely intend the confirmation of the other!**** The prayer 
was heard. The success of James was strictly proportioned to 
his sincerity. What his sincerity was we know on the best 
evidence. Scarcely had be called on heaven to witness the 
truth of hla profinisions, when he directed Helfort to send a 
eopy of the Declaration to Borne with such explanations as 
mig^t satisfy the Pope. Melfort's letter ends thus: ** Ate aUi 
the object of this Declaration is only to get us back to England. 

• Lite of Jame«, 11. 609. fiossnet'f opinion will be found in the Ap- 
IMnttz to If. llCaxore*s hbtorjr. The Bishop sanu np hto nrgnmmita fbm; 
•*Je dirai done Tolontiera aux Catholiqncs, •Ml y cn a qui n'approuvcnt 
point la declaration dent il a'agit; Noli eaae Justus multum; neqoe plna 
WKplu qnam necease est, no obstapeMnM.** In the Life of Jamea It la aa- 
serted that the French Doctors changed their opinion, and that Bossuet, 
though he held oat longer than the rest, saw at last that be bad been In 
error, bot did not choose formally to rotrMl. I think mMh tOO hlgUf «f 
itoaaiMt*s nnderatandlng to belicre this. 
••|itr««fJaiBe«,U.MS. 
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CHAP. Wc shall fight the battle of the Catholics with much greatct 
advantage at Whitehall Uxan at Saint Germains.*** 



1693. 



Meanwliile the docament from which to mucli was expected 
had been despatched to London. There it was pxinted at a 
secret press in the house of a Qaaker: fortkere was amongthe 

Quakers a party, small in number, but zealous and active, 
whidi had imbibed the politics of William Fenn.** To drculate 
such a work was a service of some danger: but agents were 
found. Several persons were taken up while distributing 
copies in the streets of the city. A hundred packets were 
' stopped in one day at the Post Office on their way to the fleet. 
But, after a short time, the government wisely gave up the 
endeavour to suppress what could not be suppressed, and pub* 
lished the Dedaiation at Aill length, accompanied by a seven 
oommentaiy. *** 

iE?ew The conmientary, however, was hardly needed. TheBecl** 
Decura- xatioii altogether fidled to produce the effect which Middleton 
had anticipated. The truth is that his advice had not been 
asked till it mattered not what advice he gave. If James had 

put forth such a manifesto in January 1G89, the throne would 
probably not have been declared vacant. If he had put forth 
such a manifesto when he was on the coast of Normandy at the 
head of an army, he would have conciliated a large part of the 
nation, and he might possibly have been joined by a large pan 
of the fleet But botii fai 1689 and in he had held the 
language of an implacable tyrant; and it was now too late to 



* **Bb fln Mite ey '->J*entends 1« ddcUntloii — B*Mt qv« pmr rtntrart 

et Ton peut bcancoup mlcux dispatcr des aflairca d«a OathollillitS Ik Wbyt- 
ball qu'k Saint Qermala." — Mozure, Appendix. 

** Baden to tiie Statea General, June -fg, 1698. Fonr tbovaaad eopteat 
wet from the press , were foand !n this house. 

*** Baden'8 Letter* to the States General of Majr and June 1698} An 
Anawer t» tha Lata Klag Jamaali Daalantlon pabUahed at Saint Oannalna, 
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affisot teademeas of heart and xeTerence tot the eooatitation of 
the leabn. The coBtraat between the new Declaration and the 
preceding Declaration excited, not without reason, general 
suspicion and contempt. What confidence could be placed in 
the word of a Prince so unstable, of a Prince who veered from 
extreme to extreme ? In 16D2 nothing would satisfy him but the 
heads and quarters of hundreds of poor ploughmen and boat- 
men who had, several years before, taken some rustic liberties 
with him at which his grandfather Henry the Fourth would have 
had a hear^ laugh. In 1693 the foulest and most imgrateful 
treaaona were to be covered with oblivion. Gaermarthen 
expreaied the general sentinient do not," he aaid, ''under- 
atandaUthia. LaatApiill was to be hanged. ThiaApiillain 
to have a free pardon. I cannot imagine what I have done 
during the past year to deserve such goodness." The general 
opinion was that a snare was hidden under this unwonted cle- 
mency, this unwonted respect for law. The Declaration, it was 
said, was excellent; and so was the Coronation oath. Every 
body knew how King James had observed his Coronation oath; 
and every body might guess how he would observe his Declara- 
tion. "While grave men reasoned thus, the WTiig jesters were 
not aparing of their pasquinadee. Some of the Nonoom- 
pounders, meantime, uttered indignant muxmuis. TheKingwaa 
in bad handa, in the hands of men who hated monarchy, Hia 
mercy waa crueHy of the worst aort Hie gnural pardon which 
he had granted to his enemies was in truth a genertd proscrip- 
tion of his frienda. Hitherto the Judges appointed by the 
usurper had been under a restraint, imperfect indeed, yet not 
absolutely nugatorj'. They had known that a day of reckoning 
might come, and had therefore in general dealt tenderly with 
the persecuted adherents of the ri<^htful King. That restraint 
fiia Majesty had now taken away. He had told Holt andTreby 
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CHAP, that, till he should land in England, thoy might hang royaBiti 
-^g-- without the smallest fear of being called to account.* 

But by no class of people was the Declaration read ydth. so 
much disgust and indignation as by the native aristocracy of 
Ireland. This then was the reward of their loyalty. This was 
the faith of kings. When England had cast James out, when 
SooUand had rejected him, the Irish htditOl beentrntoUn; 
and he had, in return, solemnly given hie aanetton to a law 
which mtored to them an jmrnrnwe domain of which they had 
been deapoiled. Nothing that had happened ainee that time 
had diminished their claim to his favour. They had defended 
his cause to the last: they had fought for him long after he had 
deserted them: many of them, when unable to contend longer 
against superior force, had followed him into banishment; and 
now it appeared that he was desirous to make peace with his 
deadliest enemies at the expense of his most faithful friends. 
There was much discontent in the Irish regiments which were 
dispersed through the Netherlands and along the fironUers of 
Oeimany and Italy. Even the l¥h!g8 allowed that, for once, 
the 0*a and Macs were in the right, and asked trinmphantly 
whether aprinoe who had broken hia word to his devoted sev* 
vanta oovld be expected to keep it to his foea?** 

* James, '!!. 514. I am unwHUn^ to believe that KMIiratiBIOBf thOSe 
who blamed the Declaration of 1693 aa too merciful. 

** Among the Nairne Papers U a letter sent on thia occasion by Mid- 
dleton to M acartby, who was then serving in Q«nnMij< Middleton trie* to 
tooth Maeartby and to Indnce Macarthy to aooth others. Nothing more 
disingenuous was ever written bf a Minister of State. "The King," says 
the Secretary, "promises ia the foresaid Dedaratioa to restore the Settle- 
aaent, hot, at the same tloe, deelsres that be will reaonpenie sn tiios* 
who may suffer by it by giving them equivalents." Now James did aot 
declare that he would recompense any body, bnt merely that he would 
sdTlM with his PmrUaBMBt on the rabjeet. Be did not deelare that be 
would eTen advise with his Parliament abont recompensing all who mlprht 
suffer, bat merely about reeompenaing such as had followed blm to the 
laiU Fia«1l7 b* uSA eotblnf sbost eqalTtfiiiti* Indeed tb« noUon «f 
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'VN^'hile the Declaration ivas the nibject of geninl eommUf CBir« 
lion in England^ militaxy operations recommenced on the Oon^ ' ^* 



MM. 

tinent The preparations of France had been such as amazed p^^^^h 
even those who estimated most highly her resources and the p'"ep«*- 

" - tioQs for 

abilities of her rulers. Both her agriculture and her commerce 
were suffering. The vineyards of Burgundy, the interminable 
comheida ul ihe lieuuce, had failed to yield their increase: the 
looms of Lyons wort sflsnt; and thamenihaot ships irars lotting 
in tl» hscbonr ofManwHles. Tet ihd monazohy piesoited to 
its nmiMfOQf cmsmiM a fiont mote haughty and more uenaouig 
than flfvar. Lewis had detesnnined not to make any adyanoe 
towards a reconciliation with the new government of Eng^d 
till the whole strength of his realm had been put forth in one 
more effort. A mighty effort in truth it was, but too exhausting 
to be repeated. He made an mnnense display of force at once 
on the Pyrenees and on the Alps, on the Khiue and on the 
Meuse, in the Atlantic and in the Mediterranean. That nothing instua- 
might be wanting which could excite the martial ardour of a the order 
nfttiim eminently highspirited, he xnstitiitedt a few days before tewii!!^ 
he left his palaee forfheeamp, anewmilitazyoidert^imight- 
hood, and placed it under the pioteetion of his own sainted an- 
cestor and patron. The 'new cross of Saint Lewis shone on the 
breasts of the gentiemen who had been conspicuous in the h . ' 
trenches befoie Moos andNamnri and on the fields of JTleiiras 

spiring an eqoiyalcnt to every body who saffere i by tlio Act. of Settlement, 
in other word** of gkring «a oqalrolent for the fee ainiplo of lialf the aoU of 
Ireland t waa obvfonalf abrard. Mlddleton's letter will be fonnd In Mae- 
pheraoa'i coUectlon. I give a vumple of the langLidgo held by the 
Whiga on Uiia occaiiion. "The Boman CathoUca pf If eland,** aaya one 
Wfttar, **althongh in point of Interact and proflraalon dtlbrent from u, yet, 
to do them right, hare deserred well from tho lato King, though tll ttom 
as; and for the late King to leave tbcm and exclude them U aouh an in- 
Btaace of unoommon ingratltnde that ProteatMrtS IWTe no reason to ttand 
by a Prinoo that deaerta hia own party, and a people that hare been faithful 
to blm and hia Intereat to the very laat.** •— A abort and true Relation of tbt 
InlrfSQM, U**' 
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and Steinkiik; and the sight rui ed a generous emulation 
among tiiose who had still to win an honourable fame in arms.* 
Li the week in which this celebrated cider began to exist 
Middleton TiaHed YeisaiUes. A letter in which he pen his 
finenda inEnghnid an account of hiaviait hu oone down to na.^ 
He waa presented to Lewis, was most kindly received, andwaa 
overpowered by gratitude and admiration. Of all the wonden 
of the Court, — so Middleton wrote, — its master was the 
greatest The splendour of the great King's personal merit 
threw even the splendour of his fortunes into the shade. The 
language w hich His Most Christian Majesty held about EngUsh 
poiitics was, on the whole, highly satisfactory. Yet in one 
thing this accomplished prince and his able and experienced 
ministers weie atrangely miataken. They were all poaaeaae d 
with the absurd notion that the Prince of Orange was agreat 
man. No paina had been spared to undeceivB them j but they 
were under an incurable delusion. They saw through a magni> 
fying glass of such power that the leech appeared to them a 
leviathan. It ought to have occurred to Middleton that possibly 
the delusion might be in his own vision and not in theirs. Lewis 
and the counsellors who surrounded him were far indeed from 
loving William. But they did not hate him with that mad 
hatred which raged in the breasts of his English enemies. 
Middleton was one of the wisest and most moderate of the Jaco- 
bitea. Yet even Middleton's judgment waa so much daihened 
by maUce that| on tiiia subject, he talked noosenae unworthy of 
his capacity. He, like the rest of hia parly, could aee m the 
UBurper nothing but what waa odious and contemptible, the 
heart of a fiend, the undemtanding and manneia of a stiq^ 

* The edict of entUoii WM r«gistor«4 by the PwiUffleat of Pacii «• 

tho 10th of April I6M. 

The letter is dated the 19th of IMS. It ti Maoilff tll«|leim 
HaSu •04 was prInUd by Uaepherson* 
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bniteli Ihiteli boor, who generally obiemd a ralky eilenoc^ cxu», 
■ad, whmi foieed to epeok, ga>^ short teitj aaiwm m liad -^^j 
EngliflL. The French ■tateemen, on the other hand, judged of 
Tniliam's facilities from an intinwte knowledge of the way in 

which he had, during twenty years, conducted affairs of the 
greatest moment and of the greatest difficulty. He had, ever 
Bince 1678, heen playing against themselves a most complicated 
game of mixed chance and skill for an immense stake: they 
were proud, and with reason, of their own dexterity at that 
game ; yet they were coDBoious that in him they had found more 
'than tlurir match. At the oommenceineDt of the long contaat 
<vay advantage had been on their aido. They had at their ab- 
•olnto command all the xesouzoea of the greateat Ungdom hi 
Europe ; and he was nunaly the servant of a oommonwealth, of 
whi(^ the whole territory was inferior in extent to Normandy or 
Guienne. A succession of generals and diplomatists of eminent 
ability had been opposed to him. A powerful faction in his 
native country had pertinaciously crossed his designs. He had 
undergone defeats in the field and defeats in the senate: but 
his wisdom and firmness had turned defeats into victories. Not- 
withstanding all that could be done to keep him down, his in- 
floanoa and fma had bean afanoatconataat^iiafaig and apiead- 
hig« lhamoat impottantandaxdiioiisantai^iiBahithahiatory 
•of modem Enropa had been planned and ooadnoted to a praa- 
perous termination by him alone. The most extensive coalition 
that the world had seen for ages had been formed by him, and 
would be instantly dissolved if his superintending care were 
withdrawn. He had gained two kingdoms by statecraft, and a 
third by conquest; and he was still maintaining himself in the 
possession of all three in spite of both foreign and domestic foes. 
That these things had been effected by a poor creature, a man 
.of the most ordinary capacity, was an assertion which might 
aaaib find eredenea among tha nonjuiing panona who coagra* 
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cnAp. gatt>d at Sum*a Coffeehouse, but vrhich moved the laughter of 
- ^^^^ the Teteran polHudans of Versailles. 

WiiihB's While Ididdleton ms in Tidn trying to eoBtinM fhft Ttvadl 
Sou for that WiUiam ym ft gireatly imatM nao, 'William, iriio did 
JJiiiyJ^'fidlJiutioe taMiddletoii*siiieiit, ftHimioliiiiieafliiiaasatleani^ 
ing lliftt thfi Court of Saint Germaina Iiad called in the help of 
ao able a counsellor.* But this was otitf one of a thousand 
canaes of anxiety which during that Bpring pressed ontheKing's 
mind. He was preparing for the opening of the campaign , im- 
ploring his allies to be early in the field, rousing the sluggish, 
hagf^ling with the greedy, making up quarrels, adjusting points 
of precedence. He had to prevail on the Cabiuet of Vienna to 
send timely suooouza into FiedmoBt He had to keep » ^gilant 
eye on tboae Norffaem potemtatoa who wera tr}'ing to fnm a 
third party in Euiope. Hshad toaotaatatortotiieEleetorof 
Baroria in the Niathertanda. He had to provide for the defiinee 
ofLiage, a matter which the authorities of Liege coolly declared 
to be not at all their buainess, but the business of England and 
Holland. He had to prevent the House of Brunswick Wolfen- 
buttel from going to blows with the House of Brunswick Lunen- 
burg: he had to accommodate a dispute between the Prince of 
Baden and the Elector of Saxony, each of whom wished to be 
at the head of an army ou the Khine ; and he had to manage the 
Landgrave of Hesse, who onlttod to fimiah hia own oontbgent, 
and yet wanted to oominand the eoolingeiita ftoiia^ 
princes. 



* m m« pMt imlltBient que M. Mtddletoa est mSU en Frano«. Ce 
n'est pu un hommo qui voadroit falrp un tcl pas sana qnelqae ohOM d'im* 
portance, et de bien cuncert^ sur quoy J'ay fait beauooup do refiMtlong qo« 
je reserve k vous dire a Tostct luiirews arrlT^fl.** — WiUiam to Poxtlaad 
from Loo, April if. 1683, 

** Tb« iMsfcaeeomit of Wflltam^ liboan sad smteties at this time la 
conta!iiod tn his Ifttois to Hflmtas -» psrtteularly'tbe lotion of Miqr 
«ndSO. I698« 
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Ajid now the time for action had arrived. On the eighteenth chap. 
of May Lewis left Versailles: early in June he was uadet the —i^-^ 
wtSk ofNaaniK HbB MMmnmi, wlio liad aooon^Hoded him, lcwu 
hdd tiieir oonzt ivitliln tbe fortzeMb Ho took imdet his im-aeid! '''' 
nediato oominaiid the amy of Boufflmt whioh was enoauped 
at GwiUoiix. Little more than a mile off lay the amy of 
Luxemburg. The force coUeoted in that neighbourhood under 
the French lilies did not amount to less than a hundred and 
twenty thousand men. Lewis had flattered himself that he 
should be able to repeat in 1693 the stratagem by which Mens 
had been taken in 1691 and Namur in 1692; and he had de- 
termined that either Liege or Brussels should be his prey. But 
W iiliam had this year been able to assemble in good time a 
Ibtee, inMor indeed to that nhUh mm oppoaed to him, hot 
iCill ibmidable. IVithtfalafotoe hie took hia pott near LouYaio, 
on the road between the two threatened cities, and watched 
emy mo?ement of the enemy. 

Lewis was disappointed. He found that it would not be Lewis 
possible for him to gratify his vanity so safely and so easily as in vc".^"" ^ 
the two preceding years, to sit down before a great town, to 
enter the gates in triumph, and to receive the keys, without 
exposing himself to any risk greater than tliat of a staghunt at 
Fontainebleau. Before he could lay siege either to Liege or to 
Brussels he must fight and win a battle. The chances were in- 
deed greatly in hia fkTonr: for his army was more nmnerous, 
better ofBcoed and better disciplined than that of the aUiea. 
Lozembnrg strongly adriseS him to march against William. 
The aristocracy of France anticipated with intrepid gaiety a 
bloody but a gloriona day, followed by a large distribution 
of the crosses of the new <nder. William himself was perfectly 
aware of his danger, and prepared to meet it with calm but 
mournful fortitude.* Just at this conjuncture Lewis announced 
• He §pttk9 very dcvpondlngly fa bU letter to Helnaiot »f the SOtb of 
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. Ms intention to return instantly to Versailles, and to send the 
Dauphin and Boufflers, with part of the army which was 
assembled near Namur, to join Marshal Lorgea who com- 
manded in the Palatbnte. liOifliiklniigwasthiiiidentniclu Ha 
ezpostulafted botdljand eameatlj. Ne?er, ha said, iras aodlL 
an opportonity thxown away. H His Hf^eaty would iWKoh 
againat tlia Ennoa of Orange, Tiotorjr was abnoafe oartafn. 
Oould any advantage which it was possible to obtain on the 
Khine be set against the advantage of a victory gained in the 
heart of Brabant over the principal army and the principal 
captain of the coalition? The Marshal reasoned: he implored: 
he went on his knees; but in vain; and he quitted the royal 
presence in the deepest dejection. Lewis left the camp a week 
after he had joined it, and never afterwards made war in 
person. 

The aatoniahiiieiit was gnat thzonj^iout Ms aniLy. All the 
awe wluefa he hispiied oould not pterent hSaoldgenasals fiom 
grumbling and looking suUen, his young nobles fimn venting 
their spleen, sometimes m curses and sometimes in sarcasms, 

and even his common soldiers from holding irreverent language 
round their watchfires. His enemies rejoiced with vmdictive 
and insulting joy. Was it not strange, they asked, that this 
great prince should have gone in state to the theatre of war, 
and then in a week have gone in the same state back again? 
Was it neoessaiy that all lhat Yoat retinue, princesses, damea 
of honour and tlvewnmen, equeniea and gentlemen of the bedp 
chamber, oooks, eoniiMtionflni and musioiattai kng tiains of ' 
waggona, dnnes of led horses and aumpter mules, plies of 
plate, bales of tapestry, should travel four hundred miles 
merely in order that the Most Ghzistian King might look at hia 

May. Saint Simon aayax **0n a an depnia qne le Prinea d'Orange tforirlt 
plusieurs fota an prince de Vaudmont, son ami intime , ftatt ptrdu •( 
^a'U u*f ATAit qne par on miraclQ ou'il pAt ^cbapper." * 
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Boldiers and then return? The ignominious truth was too chap. 
evident to be concealed. He had gone to the Netherlands in - l^-^j - 
the hope that he might again be able to snatch some military 
glozy without any hazard to his person, and had hastesed back 
nrtHxer Hian ezpoie himself to the ehaaoes of a pitched field.* 
lUsiras not the flnttime that His Most Ghiiitian Majesty had 
shoim the seme kiiidof pradenoe. Seventeen yeais before he 
had been opposed under the walls of Bouchain to the same 
antagonist William, with the ardour of a very young com- 
mander, had most imprudently offered battle. The opinion 
of the ablest generals was that, if Lewis had seized the oppor- 
tunity, the war might have been ended in a day. The French 
army had eagerly asked to be led to the onset. The King had 
called his lieutenants round him and had collected their 
opinions. Some eourtly officers to whom a hint of his wishes 
had been deitennisfy eonveyed had, blnshing and stsmmering, 
with shame, voted against flirting. It'wae to no pwpoee that 
bold and honest men, who pxised his honour more than his 
lilb, had proved to him that, on all principles of the military 
art, he ought to accept the diallenge rashly given by the enemy. 
His Majesty had gravely expressed his sorrow that he could not, 
consistently with his public duty, obey the imi^etuous move- 
ment of his blood, had turned his rein , and had galloped back 
to his quarters.** Was it not frightful to think what rivers of the 
best blood of France, of k>pain, of Germany and of England) 
had flowed, and were destined still to flow, fortiiegraSifloation 
*of a nattiAo wanted the vulgar courage wliicfa was found hi the 
m e enee t of the hundreds of thousands whom he had sactifieed 
to his vaing^ous amUHon? 

Though the French army in the Nethedands had been 
weakened hj the departure oi the fbreee eommanded by the Lamn- 

• Saint Simon; Monthly Mercury, Jane 1698$ Bttrntt, li* IIL 
*• iUuioifB (to Salut StmoBi Burnet, 1. 4M. 
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CTtAP. Dauphin and Boufflerg , and though the allied army wa« daily 
strengthened by the arrival of fresh troops, Luxemburg still 



IMS. 

had a superiority of force ; and that superiority he increased by 
an adroit stratagem. He marched towards Liege, and made 
as if he were about to form the siege of that city. William was 
f ' . uneasy, and Hie more uneasy^eeause hb knew fhat there vaa a 

' ' French party among the inhabitants. He qviCted hit positioii 

near Louta^* advaneed to Kefher Heipen, and encamped 
i v there iviih Hie lifer Gettefnhia rear. Onhiamavchheleanied 

; that Huy had opened its gatea to the French. The neiri in- 

creased his anxiety about Liege , and determined him to send 
• thither a force sufficient to oTerawe malecontents within the 
, 5 " city, and to repel any attack from without.* This was exactly 

' • 'what Lxixemburg had expected and desired. His feint had 

\ . * J . served its purpose. He turned his back on the fortress which 

' i' ' had hitherto seemed to be his object, and hastened towards 

L i ' ■ the Getto. Williami ulio had detached more than tvcagiy 

tfaouaandmen, andwhofandbiitfiffytiioaBandleftinhiacaxixp, 
was alazmed Xsf leatmng ftom his leonts, on fhe eighteenth 
of July, that the Frendi Gensnl, ivxth near etf^ty thonpand, 
waa dose at hand. 

^. arttii of It was still in the King's power, by a hasty retreat, to put 

the narrow, but deep, waters of the Gette, which had lately 
t , . ' been swollen by rains, between his army and the enemy. But 

the site which he occupied was strong; and it could easily be 
! • made still stronger. He set all his troops to work. Ditches 

ireve dug, mounds thrown up, palisadeaftsed in the earth. In 
a few honzB the gronnd wore a new aspect; and the King 
trasted that he should be able to repel the attadk even of a fiirce 
greatly outnumbering his own* Nor was it without much ap- 
^ ' ]pearanoe of reason that he felt this confidence. When the 

7 ' nondng of the nineteenth of July brofcey the braveat men 
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<rf Lewises army looked gravely and anxiously on the fortress chap.' 
nhidi liad auddenly sprung up to axrert thtir progresa. The —^^^ 
aUiot were protected by a breaitwoik. Heie and theve along 
the MitreiidiiiieatB were fbnned Httle redonbta and half mooiu. 

A hundred pieces of cannon were disposed along the lampazta. 
On the left flank, the village of Eomsdorff rose close to the 
little stream of Landen y from which the English have named 
the disastrous day. On the right was the village of Neer- 
winden. Both villages were, after the fashion of the Low 
Countries, surrounded by moats and fences; and, within these 
enclosures, the little plots of ground occupied by different 
families were eepaxsted hj mud walls five feet in height and a 
fbot In thickneaa. AU theaa baonioadea 'WiUlam )iad xepaired 
and atrcngthened> Saint Simon, wlio, after the l>atlle» ma- 
teyed the ground, could hardly, he tdla ua, befiefathai de- 
fiances so extensive and ao finnddabb eould hsve been created 
with auoh lapidily. 

Luxemburg, however, was determined to try whether even 
this position could be maintained against the superior numbers 
and the impetuous valour of his soldiers. Soon after sunrise 
the roar of the cannon began to be heard. William's batteries 
did much execution before the French artillery could be so 
placed as to return the fire. It whs eight o'clock before the 
doae fighting began. The Tillage of Neerwinden was regarded 
by both oommandera aa the point on wlueh ereiy tiung de- 
pended. Tliere an attack was made by the £Vench left wing 
commanded by MontchcTreuil, a Teteran officer of high reputai- 
tion, and by Bttwiok, who, though young, was fast rising to 
a high place among ^ captains of his time. Berwick led the 
onset, and forced his way into the village , but was soon driven 
out again with a terrible carnage. His followers fled or 
perished: he, while trying to rally them, and cursing them for 
mot doing their duty better, was surroimded by foes. He con* 
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CH AP, cealed his white eockikdei and hoped to be able , by the help of 
hie aative tongue , to peie hinaelf off as an officer of the Eng- 
lish army. But his face was recognised by one of his mother's 
brothers, George Churchill, who held on that day the com- 
mand of a brigade. A hurried embrace was exchanged between 
the kinsmen; and the uncle conducted the nephew to William, 
who, as long as every tiling seemed to be going well, remained 
iatliexeac. TheineetiiigoftiieKingaadtheeaptiTe, inuted 
by Baeb doee doswtrtie tiee, and divided by roob inexpiable fof 
Juiiea, waa a atrange aig^t BoIIIl behafed aa became tbem. 
WDUam ttnooveted, and addxesBed to bia pxiaoner afbw words 
of courteous greeting. Berwick's only reply was a solemn bow. 
HThe King put on his hat: the Duke put on bla hat; and the 
oousins parted for ever. 

By this time the French , who had been driven in confusion 
out of Neerwinden , had been reinforced by a division under the 
command of the Duke of Bourbon, and came gallantly back to 
theattadL lA^lliain, well aware oftheunpoitance of this post, 
gave ordera that troopa ahouldmofve tbitberfirom other parte of 
bia line. Tbia aecond eoofliet iraa long and bloody. Hie aa* 
uilanta again forced an entrance into the Tillage. They ware 
again driven out with immense ahnig^ter, and abowed little 
ineUnation to return to the charge. 

Meanwhile the battle had been raging all along the en- 
trenchments of the allied army. Again and again l.uxemburg 
brought up his troops within pistolshot of the breastwork: but 
he could bring them no nearer. Again and again they recoiled 
from the heavy fire which was poured on their front and on their 
llanka. It aeemed tbat ell waa over. Luxemburg retired, to a 
apot wbiob waa out of gimabot, and aummoned a few of bis 
ebief ofBeen to a eonaaltetioB. They talked together dnzfaig 
some tune; and their animated geatores were obsarred with 
deep inteteat by ell who were witbin sig^t. 
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At length Luxemburg formed his decision. A last attempt 
must be made to carry Neerwinden; and the invincible house- 
hold troops, the conquerors of Steinkirk, must lead the way< 

The boiuehold troops came oa in a maimerirDrthy of tiieir 
long and teniblerenoinu. AthiidtimeNeerwindeii wastakMu 
A thiid tinie 'WiUiam tried to retake it. At the head of aome 
'RngliaK legimenta he obarged the guards of Lewis with such 
fiiry til at , for the first time in the memory of the oldest vaniori 
that far famed band gate way.* It was only by ihe strenuous 
exertions of Luxemburg, of the Duke of Chartres , and of the 
Duke of Bourbon , that the broken ranks were rallied. But by 
this time the centre and left of the allied army had been so much 
thinned for the pui-pose of supporting the conflict at Neerwin- 
den that the entrenchments could no longer be defended on 
otherpointa. A Bt^ after fear in the afternoon the whole line 
gave way. All waa ha-voe and conftision. Bobnes had xecelTed 
a mortal wound, and ibli, still aliTO, into the hands of the 
enemy. The Ei^^isli aoldieta, to whom his name was hateflil, 
aocused him of having in his suffisrings shown pusillanimity un* 
worthy of a soldier* The I>ulce oi Ormond was struck down 
in the press; and in another moment he would have been a 
corpse, had not a rich diamond on his finger caught the eye of 
one of the French guards, who justly thought that the owner 
of such a jewel would be a valuable prisoner. The Duke's life 
was saved; and he was speedily exchanged for Berwick. 
Bavigny, animated by the true refugee hatred of the eountry 
whidi had east him out, waa taken fighting in the fhickeat of 
tlie battle. Those into whose handa he had lUIen knew him 
wen, and knew that, if they oanied him to th^ camp, his 

• Salat Simon's words arc remarkable. *'Lenr cavslerie,** he says, 
**f atd*abordpller dea troupea d'^Ute Jasqa'alors Invinoiblea.** He adda* 
gardea dn Prince d'Orange, oens d« M> de VMdMBonftt •! ds«x rdgt* 
mas AogUis tn enreiit Vhoumm,^ 
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CHAP, head would pay for that treason to which persecution had 
driven him. With admirable generosity they pretended not to 



' recognise him, and suffered him to make his escape in the 

tumult 

. j ^ v It was only on nteh occasions as this that the whole great- 

! . neia of William'e ehaisoter appealed. Amidet the louft tad 

uproer, ivluleaniiBaiiditaiidatdiweM flongairay, whneonil- 
titades of filgHiTes were ohoking up the bridgee and finds of 
the Gette or peiiflhing in its watm, the King, haying directed 
/)'. ' , Talmash to saperintend the retreat, put himself at the head of 

. ■ a few braye regiments, and by desperate efforts arrested the 

y progress of the enemy. His risk was greater than that which 

t others ran. For he could not be persuaded either to encumber 

/ ' his feeble &ame with a cuirass, or to hide the ensigns of the 

• . , . garter. He thought his star a good rallying point for his own 

1 troops, and only smiled when he was told that it was a good 

mark for the enemy. Many fell on Us right hand and im his 
left Two led hones, which in the field always eloeely followed 
■'' . his penon, were strnck dead hy cannon shots. One mnsket 

ball passed through the cwls of his wig, another through his 
coat: a third bniised his side and tore his blue riband to 
tatters. Many years later greyheaded old pensioners who crept 
about the arcades and alleys of Chelsea Hospital used to relate 
< . , ' ^ how he charged at the head of Galway's horse, how he dis- 

mounted four times to put heart into the infantry, how he 
• ' • rallied one corps which seemed to be shrinking: "That is not 

the way to fight, gentlemen. You must stand close up to them. 
Thus, gentlemen, thus." '*Ton might have seen him," an 
eyewitness wrote, only finir days after the battlet *'with his 
swocd m his hand, throwing hhnself vpon the enemy. It is 
certain that, onetime, among Ihe rest, he was seen at the 
head of two English regiments, and that he fought seyen with 
these two in sight of the whole army, driTingthem before him 
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aliota ft quarter of m hour. Thankt be to Godtbatpreaerred gsaf. 
faUB." Tbe enemy preiaed on him aooloaethatltwaafrilli^-—^- 
Iteidly liiat be at Jeogtih made Sikiray overfly AaniaU 
body of brave men, wbo shared his peril to the last, could 
hardly keep off tbe pnnuers as he croMed the bridge.* 

Never, perhaps, ivas the change which the progress of 
civilisation has produced in the art of war more strikingly 
illustrated than on that day. Ajax beating down the Trojan 
leader with a rock which two ordinal^- men could scarcely lift, 
Horatius defending the bridge against un army, liichard the 
lionbearted spurring along the whole Saracen line without 
finding an enemy to stand his assatilt, Bobert Bmoe onubing 
wilb oiM blovlbe bdmet and bead of Sir Hieiiiy Bobnii in al^ 
(tf tbe wliole amy of England and Seotbnd, aucb are the beroea 
of a dark age. In such an age bodily vigour is the most 
indispensable qualification of a warrior. At Landen two poor 
sickly beings, who, in a rude state of society, would have been 
regarded as too puny to bear any part in combats, were the souls 
of two great armies. In some heathen countries they would 
have been exposed while infants. In Christendom they would, 
six hundred years earlier, have been sent to some quiet cloister. 
But theur lot had fallen on a time when men had discovered 

* Berwick; Satnt Simont Boniet, I. IIS, llS.; Fsnqnlknst Loadom 

GaMtto, Jaly 37. 81., Aug. 8. 1698; French Official Relation; Relation icnt 
by the King of Great Britaia to their High Mightinoascs, Aug. 3. 1698; 
Extract of a Letter flrOM the A<yotant of the ELlng of England's Dragoon 
ChMrds, Aug. l.t D]^mllfa Loiter to the Btatea General, daied Jn^y SO. at 
noon* Th« laat fbar papen win be fonnd in the Monthly MerenriM of Jttty 
and Aaguat 1693. See also the History of the Laat Campaign in the Spanish 
Motherlanda by Edward D'Aavergoe, dedicated to tbe Dake of Ormond, 
MM. TboFrenohdidlMlieo towmuun. •^LePrla«*d*Or«Bie«** BaetiM 
wrote to Boileaa, "pensa Stre prls, apr^s avoir fait dea merreilles." See 
alao tbe glowing description of Sterne, who, no doubt, bad many timea 
heard the battle fought orer by old foldlora* ft wm on this ooeaalon that 
Corporal Trim wao left wooadtd oa tho floUI« aad was anisod bf tht 
Beguiue* 
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, that the strength of the muscles is far inferior in vahie to the 
strength of the mind. It is probahle that, among the hundred 
and twenty thouand soldien who wwo manhalled nmiid 
Neerwinden under all fhe ftandaidi of Western Enxope, the 
two feelileet in body were the hunohbacked dwaif who niged 
Ibrwaxd die fiery onset of France, and the asthmatie ikeleton 
who covered the slow relxeat of England. 

The French were victorious: but they had bought their 
victory dear. More than ten thousand of the best troops of 
Lewis had fallen. Neerwinden was a spectacle at which the 
oldest soldiers stood aghast The streets were piled breast high 
with corpses. Among the slain were some great lords and some 
renowned warriors. Montchevreuil was tliere, and the mutilated 
tronkof tiMDnkeof Uiee, flnt inoiderof praeedenoe anoog 
tiie whole aristocraoy of Franee, Thence too SanilelA waa 
borne deaperate^ wounded to s pallet from wlueh ho never nee 
again. The Court of Saint Qermains hadcon&nedonhimthe 
.emp^ title of Earl of Lucan: hot history knows him by the 
name which ia atitt dear to the most unfortunate of nationi. 
The region, renowned in history as the battle field, during 
many ages, of the most warlike nations of Europe, has seen 
only two more terrible days , the day of Malplaquet and the day 
of Waterloo. During many months the ground was strewn 
with skulls and bones of men and horses, and with fragments 
of httti and ahoea, saddles and holsters. The next sununer 
the aoil, fettiliaed by twenty thousand corpses, broke forth 
Into nulliona of poppies. The tn^eUer whO| on theroadDfom 
Saint Ttaa to Tirlemont| saw that yast sheet of rich scarlet 
spreading from Landen to Neerwinden, could hardly help 
fimoying that the figurative prediction of the Hebrew prophet 
was literally accomplished, that the earth was disclosing her 
blood, and refusing to cover the slain.* 

• (tetter fr«m Loxi Forth to hU liator , Jime 17. ISM* -. a 
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Thm frti no pmoit, &oo|^ ^ sunirat stQl hi^ in the chap. 

heam when TVilliam crossed the Oette. The conqueron irare 
•o mnoh eihausted by maxduag ai^ fighting that thtjr eonld 

scarcely move; and the horses were in even worse condition 
than the men. Tlieir general thought it necessary to allow some 
time for rest and refreshment. ITie French nobles unloaded 
tlieir sumpter horses, supped gaily, and pledged one another 
in champagne amidst the heaps of deadj aud, when night fell, 
whdb brigades gladly lay doim to aleep in tildr nnks on tlio 
field of battle. The inaotiTity of Lmmburg did not eeoapo 
eeMwe. None eonld deiqr that he had in the aotion shown 
great akiU and energy. Bnt some oomphuned that he wanted 
patience and perserennee. Others whispered that he had no 
wish to bring to an end a mur which made him necessaxy to 
a Coui-t where he had never, in time of peace , found favour or 
even justice. * Lewis, who on this occasion was perhaps not 
altogether free from some emotions of jealousy, contrived, it 
was reported , to mingle with the praise which he bestowed on 
his lieutenant blame which, though delicately expressed, was 
peB&edj InteUigibla. >*In the battle," ho said, <*fhe Doke ot 
IiiizeniboxgbehaTedlikeCond^; and ainee the battle the Fkineo 
of Oiange haa behaTod like Tnzenne.** 

la truth the ability and vigour with which IVllliam z^atzed 
hii tenible defeat might well excite admiration. *^Iik one 
foapect,** said the Admiral Coligni, "I may claim sopaiority 
over Alexander, over Scipio, over Ceesar. They won great 
battles, it is true. I have lost four great battles; and yet 
I show to the enemy a more formidable front than ever." The 
blood of Coligni ran in the veins of William ; and with the blood 

• Saint Sfnum mention* the rafleetlons thrown on the Mtnhat. 9«a- 

qciferca, a rery good Jml^'fi , {"Ha us tluit Luxemburg wnj nnjustly blamed, 
mad that tb« French army wa« really too much crippled by iU loaaee to im- 
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had descended the uncotiquerable spirit which could derive from 
- failure as much glory as happier commanders owed to success. 
The defeat of Landen was indeed a hea'V7 blow. The King had 
a few days of cruel anxiety. If Luxemburg pushed on, all was 
lost Louvain must fall, and Mechlin, and Nieuport, and Ostend. 
TliA BtttsHan frontier would be in danger. The «ry for peace 
thiDug^ut HoUaad might be suoh as neidier Statea General 
nor Stadtholder would be able to resist* But there was delay; 
sod a very short delay was enough for Willianu Ttom the field 
of battle he made his way through the multitude of fiigitives to 
the neighbourhood of Louvain, and there began to collect his 
scattered forces. His character is not lowered by the anxiety 
which, at that moment, the most disastrous of his life, he felt 
for the two persons who were dearest to him. As soon as he 
was safe, he wrote to assure his wife of his safety.** In the 
confusion of the flight he had lost sight of Portland, who was 
Hien in Teiyliseble health, and had therefore run more than the 
ordinaiy risks of war. A short note which the King sent to his 
friend' a fow hours later is still eitant.*** ''Though 1 hope to 
see you this evemng, I cannot help writing to teU yon how 
rejoiced I am that you got off so well. God grant ihat your 
health may soon be quite restored. These are great trials, 
which he has been pleased to send me in quick succession. 
I must try to submit to his pleasure without muxmuring, and to 
deserve his anger less." 

His forces rallied fast Large bodies of troops which he 
had, perhaps imprudently, detached from his army while he 

* This accoant of what woald hare taken place, If Lazembarg had 
been ablo nnd Trilling to itnproTe his victory, I have taken from what 
seems to have been a Tery manJy and seD«ibl« speech made by TalmasU 
i n tho Hoas« «f Oomnioas «a tiM llUi of DaoaailMr foltowliig. Sm Qnj^ 
Debates. 

W'iUlMDtonelnsIm,Jo1y }£. I09S. 
i«« WUlUn to Portlimdt July ||. lavS. 
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supposed that Liege wa?? the object of the enemy, rejoined him chap. 
by forced marches. Three weeks after his defeat he held— 
a miew s few mUes from BraiselB. Hie number of men under 
anni vas greater than on the morning of the bloody day of 
Landen: their appearance was soldieilike; and their spirit 
seemed unbroken. TTlUiam now yvrote to Heinsius that the 
worst was over. "The crisis," he said, "has been a terrible 
one. Thank God that it has ended thus." He did not, how- 
ever, think it prudent to try at that time the event of another 
pitched field. He therefore suffered the French to besiege and 
take Charleroy; and this was the only advantage which they 
derived from the most sanguinary battle fought inEurope during 
aenniteailih eentnrj* 

The melancholy tidings of the defeat of Landen found Eng- ^\ ['^^'-^ 
land agitated by . tidings not less melancholy from a different u.V 
quarter. During many months the trade with tiie Mediterranean flel>u"* 
Sea had been almost entirely interrupted by the war. There 

was no chance that a merchantman from London or from 
Amsterdam would, if unprotected, reach the Pillars of Hercules 
without being boarded by a French privateer; and the protec- 
tion of armed vessels was not easily to be obtained. During the 
year 1692, great fleets, richly laden for Spanish, Italian and 
Turkish markets, had been gathering in the Thames and the 
Tezel* In February 1698 , near four hundred ships were ready 
to start Hie value of the cargoes was estimated at several 
millions sterling, lliose galleons whidi had long been 
wonder and envy of the world had never conveyed so precious a 
freight from the West Indies to Seville. The £nglish govern- 
ment undertook, in concert with the Dutch government, to 
escort the vessel which T\'ere laden with this great mass of 
M calth. The French government was bent on intercepting 
them. 

The plan of the allies was that seventy ships of the line and 
Hacavlay, Jlitt^ry, YU, 
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. about thirty Mgates and brigantines should assemble in the 
- Channel under the command of Killegi'cw and Delaval, the two 
new Lords of the English Admiralty, and should convoy the 
Smyrna fleet, as it waa popularly oalled, beyond tli« Uniita 
vithiii wUeh any danger oonld be apprehended froaillieBieit 
sqoadfon. Tliegraateir part of fheamaiiMnft might then fibifn 
to goaid flw diamiel, ivhileRooke, with twentj sail, mi^t 
aeoompany the trading vessels and might protect them against 
the squadron which lay at Toulon. The plan of the French 
government was that the Brest squadron under Tourville and 
the Toulon squadron under Estrees should meet in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Straits of Qibraltai, and should there lie in 
wait for the booty. 

Which plan was the better conceived may be doubted. 
Whieh traa tiie better eoBseuted is a question whidi admits of no 
donbt The whole Freneh navy, whether in the Atlantie or in 
the Mediterranean, was moved by one wilL ^enavyofEng- 
land and the navy of the United Prorinces were subject to 
different anthoritiea; and, both in England and in the United 
Provinces, the power was divided and subdivided to such an 
extent that no single person was pressed by a heavy responsibi- 
lity. The spring came. The merchants loudly complained that 
they had already lost more by delay than they could hope to 
gain by the most successful voyage; aud still the ships of war 
were not half manned or half provisioned. The Amsterdam 
squadron did not arrive (m our ooast tiU late in April; Ih* 
Zealand squadron not till the middla of May,* It was June 
before the immense fleet, near five hundred sail, lost si^^tof 
the cliffs of England. 

Tourville was already on the sea, and was steering south- 
ward. But Killegrew and Delaval were so negligent or so un- 
fortunate that they had no intelligence of his movements. Thej 
• London Guctto, April 34., May 15. 169S. 
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at fint took it Ibr gmited fhAt ha was itiU lying in tha port of 
Bmt Than thay hand a rumonr that ■omafthippingJxadbaan 

teen to the northward; and they supposed that he mts takhq; 
advantage of their absence to threaten the coast of Devonshire. 
It never seems to have occurred to them asposBible thathemight 
have effected a junction with the Toulon squadron , and might 
he impatiently waiting for his prey in the neighbourhood of 
Gibraltar. They therefore, on the sixth of June, hBTuig con- 
voyed the Sm}Tna fleet about two hundred mUee beyond 
Udiant, umouneed their hitention to part eompany vithBooka. 
Kooka ezpostukted, hot to no porpoia. It was neeewazy for 
l»mtaaidmut| and to pooeedirithhia twenty men ofirar to the 
Maditamuiean, while his supeiicni, with thereat of the aima-- 
nmit, rettuned to the ChannaL 

It was by this time known in Enj^land that TourviUe had 
stolen out of Brest, and was hastening to join Estrees. The 
return of Killegrew and Delaval therefore excited great alarm. 
A swift sailing vessel was instantly despatched to warn Rooke 
of his danger: but the warning never reached hun. He ran 
befina afjyriML to Cape Saint VUteent; and there ha learned 
that aoma Renah ahipa ware lying in tha neig^bonrlng Bay 
of Lagoa. fDia flrrt inlbtmation wliieh he xeceiirad led hini'to 
beliere tiiat they were few in number; and ao dexterously did 
they conceal their strength that, till they were within half an 
hour's sail, he had no suspicion that he was opposed to the 
whole maritime strength of a great kingdom. To contend 
against fourfold odds would have been madness. It was much 
that he was able to save his squadron from utter destruction- 
He exerted all his skill. Two or three Dutch men of war, which 
were in tha laar, eourageoualy aacrifieed themselves to asva tha 
flaal With the reat of tha aimamant, and witb about abity 
meichanlahipai Rooka got aafe to Madeira and thanee to Coi^ 

But more than three handrad of tha veasela which he had con- 

15» 
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Yoyed were scattered over the ocean. Some escaped to Ireland ; 
some to Corunna; some to Lisbon; some to Cadiz: some were 
captured, and more destroyed. A few, which had taken shelter 
vcaiAet the rock Oibraltary and were pursued tiiither b) the 
enemy, were sunk when H wee found that they oonld not he de- 
fended. Others perished in the same manner under the bat- 
teries of Malaga. The gain to the French seems not to haTe 
been great: but the loss to England and Holland was ini^ 
mense.* 

Never within the memory of man had there been in the City 
a day of more gloom and agitation tlian that on which the news 
of the encounter in the Bay of Lagos arrived. Many merchants, 
an eyewitness said, went away from the Royal Exchange, as 
pale as if they had receiTed sentence of death. A deputation 
fh>m the merchants who had been sufferers by this great dis- 
aster went up to the Queen with an address representing their 
grievances. They were admitted to the Goundl Chamber, 
where jAob was seated at the head of the Board. She directed 
Somen to reply to them in her name ; and he addressed to 
them a speech well calculated to sooth their irritation. Her 
Majesty, he said, felt for them from her heart; and she had 
already appointed a Committee of the Privj- Council to inquire 
into the cause of the late misfortune , and to consider of the 
best means of preventing similar misfortunes in time to come.** 
This answer gave so nmoh satisfaetlon tiuit the Loid Mayor 

• Biirchctt's Memoir* of Transactions at Sea; Burnet, il. lU. 115, 116.; 
the London Gasctto, July 17. 1688 1 Moatbly Mercury of Jaly; Ijottor from 
Oadls , dated July 4. 

NareiMo* Lnttf«U*f ]H«T| Badaa to the States Oanenl, Jalr \i» 

^J - ^- Amonff the Tanner MSS. in the Bodlofaa Ubrary are letters 

daaerlbin? the ai^itatlon In the City. "I with," says mia of Ban«ro(i'a Ja- 
cobite corrospondenta, "It may open our eyes and ohaoffe oar Btlldl*. Bok 

liy the ncfotifits I hiv<' .'"'on , the Tnrkry Company WtVi ftoiB lb« Qotta 
and Council fiitl of sniisfuction and good ljuiQour«'* 
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toon camo to the palace to thank the Queen for her goodness, chap. 

to aasure her that, through all Ticissitadesi London ▼ould be 

trttetoherandheroonsort, and to inform her that, aererelyas 

the late calamity had been felt by many great commerciat 

houses, the Common Council had unanimously resolved to i 

advance w hatever might be necessary for the support of the i 

government.* ! 

The ill humour which the public calamities naturally pro- '"cobuo 
duced was inflamed by every factious artifice. Never had the wiuiam 
Jacobite pamphleteers been so savagely scurrilous as during luu. 
thin unfortunate summer. The puiice was consequently more 
uidve than ever in seeking for the dens firom vUdi so much 
treason proceeded. With great difficulty and after long search 
the most important of all the unlicensed prrases vas discovered. 
This press belonged to a Jacobite named Williara Anderton, 
whose intrepidity and fSuiatioism marked him out as fit to be 

• London OaMtto, Anguit 91. 1SS8; L*B«mitaso to Iho Statoa QonoMl 
aI^^.i^ ^ ' sliAUt in Ihl* and tho following otaapton, mako largo.iiio of 

the despafclies of L'Hermitage , it may bo proper to say aomethinp about 
him. He waa a French refugee, and resided in London as agent for tlio 
Waldenees. One of his •mployments had been to tend newsletters to 
HeinsiUB. Some interestin^c extracts from those ncwalctters will be found 
in the work of the Baron Sirtcma de Groveatina. It waa probably in oonac- 
qnoneo of thoPensionaiy'o foeoBmendatlon that tht Statoa Gottor«l« by a 

reaolntlon dated j^^x ^^^^^ L*II«nnit«s» to eolloet and tnnamtt 

to them intollijrencc of what waa passing in Englttml. His letters abound 
with curious and valuable information which is nowhere else to bo found. 
HUa aeoonnta of parliamentary proceeding* are of poeaUar valttOf and aeem 
to hava boan ao oonalderod by bis cmployera. 

Copies of tho despatohea of L'Hormltagc, and, indeed, of tho despatche* 
of all the niiiri^ters and ageutji employed by tlic States General in England 
from the time of Elizabeth downward, now are, or will soon be, in the ' 
Ubtaiy of tha Britiah ■aaaam. For this Talnablo addition to tb« great 
national atorahonaa of knowledge , the country Is chiefly Indebted to Lord 
Pnlmerston. Botit would bo unjust not to add that his instructions wero 
moat aoalonaly aarrled into effect by the late Sir Edward DIsbrowe, with 
the cordial cooperation of the entightoncd SMn who haro aharft of tbo 
ouble collection of Archives at the llaeue. 
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CRAf. einplo)ed on servieeB from wUcli pradent men and iGrtq>uIoiu 
' j^^j - mem ahnnk. Duing two yttn he had been mlelied by the 
agents of the government: bnt wheie ha exerdaed his craft was 
an impenetrable mystery. At length he was tracked to a hoilae 
near Saint Jameses Street, where he was known by a feigned 
name, and where he passed for a working jeweller. A mes< 
ti'T)<:f'T of the press went thither with several assistants, and 
found Anderton's wife and mother posted as sentinels at the 
»| , ' door. The women knew the messenger, rushed on him, tore 



his hair, and cried out "Thieves ' and - Murder." The alarm 
f ' was thus given to Anderton. He concealed the instruments 

I ' ; of Us calling, came forth with an assured air, and bade de- 

fiance to the messenger, the Censor, the Secretary, and Little 
Hooknose himselt After a struggle he was secoied. His room 
^ " ' was searched ; and at first sight no eiddenoe of his guilt ap> 

, ^ peered. But behind the bed was soon found a door whidi 

' ' : opened into a dark closet. The closet contained a press , types 

and heaps of newly printed papers. One of these papers, en- 
i . titled Remarks on the Present Confederacy and the Late Re- 

volution , is perhaps the most frantic of all the J acobite libels. 
> ' ; In this tract the Prince of Orange is gravely accused of having 

ordered fifty of his wounded £n|^lsh soldiers to be boned 
alive. The governing pnndple of his whole conduct, it is said, 
' is not vainglory, oar ambition, or avarice, bnt a deadly hatred 

of Englishmen and a desire to make them miserabls. The 
. nation is vehemently adjured, on peril of incurring the severest 
f judgments, to rise up and free itself from this plague, this 

curse, this tyrant whose depravity makes it difficult to believe 
. . that he can have been procreated by a human pair. Many 

copies were also found of another paper, somewhat less 
. . ' iierocious but perhaps more dangerous, entitled A French Con- 

quest neither deairable nor pnedcable. In Ihis tract dsn the 
people are eihorted to rise in Insuixectioii.' Thej are aaaoved 
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'ftat & gnat part of tlM -aanqr^^K'^titMk Hi« forces of the chap. 
Piiiico of Oi»ngoirill molt away: heirill be glad to make hie - 
eaeape; apd a chaiitable liope it aneering^ eiptemed that it 
naynot bo neeeiBary to do bim any ham beyond aeiiding him 
back to Loo, where he may Ufa aunoimded by Inxuriee for 
which the English have paid dear. 

The government, provoked and alarmed by the virulence 
of the Jacobite pamphleteers, determined to make Anderton 
an example. He was indicted for high treason , and brought to 
the bar of the Old Bailey. Treby, now Chief Justice of the 
Common Pleas, and Powell, who had honourably distinguished 
htmielf on tbe day of the trial of the bishops, wexe on the 
Beneh. It iaonfortimato that no detailed xepoitoif tbe evidence 
btt come down to ua, and that we aie fueed to eontent ouii> 
aehea with each fiagmaata of infonnation as can be collected 
from the contradictory narratives of writers evidently partial, 
intemperate and dishonest. The indictment, however, la ex- 
tant; and the overt acts which it imputes to the prisoner un- 
doubtedly amount to high treason* To exhort the subjects 
of the realm t*- rise up and depose the King by force, and to 
add to that exhortation the expression, evidently ironical, of a 
hope that it may not be neoeasaxy to infliet on bim any evil 
wone than badabment, ia aoiely an olbnoe mdiieh the leaat 
oovrtly lawyer will admit to be idtbhi tbe leqpe of tbe atatoto 
of Edward the Third. On this point indeed there aeema to have 
beenno dispnto, either at the trial or subsequently. 

The prisoner denied that he had printed the hbeU. On this 
point it eeems reasonable that, since the evidence has not come 
down to us , we should give credit to the judges and the jury 
who heard what the witnesses had to say. 

* It U itraage that th« Mtetmeat should not tafe iMsn printed In 
BowtU's State TriaU. TJie 'sogpf whitth Ut Man bm was suul* for Air 
■J— as IfacltlatMfci 
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CBMP. One argument with which An derton had been furnished by 
his advisers, and which, in the Jacobite pasquinades of that 
time, is represented as unanswerable, was that, as the art of 
printing had been unknown in the reign oi ii^dwaxd the Tnird, 
pdntlng could not be an overt act of traaaon under a statute of 
thatxeiga. The Judges treated this arg;uinent very lightly; and 
they weze sorely justified in so treatSngit. For Itisanargu* 
ment which mnild lead to the conclusion that it could not be an 
overt act of treason to behead a King vitha guillotine or to 
shoot him with a Minie rifle. 

It was also urged in Anderton's favour, — and this was un- 
doubtedly an argument well entitled to consideration, — that a 
distinction ought to be made between the author of a treason- 
able paper and the man who merely printed it. Tiie fonner could 
not pretend that he had not understood the meaning of the 
words which he had himself seleoted. But to the fatter those 
words nighit oosiTey no idea whatever. The metaphors* the at 
histons, thesaieasms, might be fiur beyond his comprehennonj 
and, while his hands were busy among the types, bis thoughts 
might be wandering to things altogether unconnected with the 
manuscript which was before him. It is undoubtedly true that 
it may be no crime to print what it would be a great crime to 
write. But this is evidently a matter concerning which no ge- 
neral rule can be laid down. Whether Anderton had, as 
a mere mechanic, contributed to spread a work the ten- 
dency of which be did not suspect, or bad knowingly lent bis 
help to raise a rebellion, was a question for the jury; and the 
jury might reasonably infer firom his ehange of his name, finmi 
the aeent mmatat in' which he woriLed, from the strict wateh 
kept by bis wife and mother, and from the fury with which, 
even in the grasp of the messengers, be railed at the govern- 
ment, that he was not the unconscious tool, but the intelligent 
aud zealous accomplice of traitors. The twelve, after passing 
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ft oonndaralile tiou in delibemticm. bifomwd tha Court tliat cnAp. 
one of them entertained doubts. Those doubts were lemored 
by llie arguments of l^by aadPoireU^ and a verdict of Omhy 
was found. 

The fate of the prisoner remained during some time in 
suspense. The Ministers hoped that he might he induced to 
save his own neck at the expense of the necks of the pam- 
phleteers who had employed him. But his natural courage was 
kept up by spiritual stimulants which the nonjuring divines 
well understood how to administer. He suifered death with 
fortitude, and oontimied to zedle the govenunent to the last 
The Jaoobites clamoured loudly against the eruelAy of tbe 
Judges who had tried him and of the Queen who had left him 
for exeeution, and, not very condstently, rqoesented him at 
once as a poor ignorant artisan who was not aware of the nsb^e 
and tendency of the act for which he suffered , and as a martjT 
who had heroically laid down his life for the banished King and 
the persecuted Church.* 

The Ministers were much mistaken if they flattered them- '^''.''^"P 
selves that the fate of Anderton would deter others from imi- '•^j*' 
tating his example. His execution produced seTeral pamphlets Mbiics. 
seareely less virulent than those for wMeh he had suflfored. 
Collier, in what he called Bemarks on the London Gaietle, 
exulted with cruel joy over the carnage of Landen, and the vast 
destruction of English property on the coast of Spain. ** Other 
writers did their best to raise riots among the labouring people. 
For the doctrine of the Jacobites was that disorder, in whatever 
place or in whatever way it might begin , was likely to end m 
a Restoration. A phrase which, without a commentary, may 
seem to be mere nonsense, but which was really full of meaning, 

• Must of IhD information which has coai« dOWB to ttt «l|Oat JUld«rtO|l.*| 
CM»e will be found in HowelPs State Trials. 

•* Tbc ftequurlu w extant, wA 4e««m (o |)e read. 
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was often in their mouths at this time, md was indeed apMiH 
word by which the members of the party recognised each other: 
"Box it about: it will come to my father.*' The hidden sense 
of this gibberish was, "Throw the country into confusion; it 
will be necessary at last to have recourse to King James.*** 
Trade was not prosperous; and many industrious men were out 
ofirailu AoooidinglyMmgaBddraMedtofhAdMmMddMMt 
were oompo«ed by the maleooatent itreet poets. Numerous 
eopiM of a ballad eihortuig the weeven to liae agaiiiat the 
government were discovered in the house of that Quaker who 
had printed James's DedaittioD.** Eveiy art «m med 
for the purpose of exciting discontent in a much more for- 
midable body of men, the sailors; and unhappily the vices of 
the naval administration furnished the enemies of the State 
with but too good a choice of inflammatory topics. Some 
seamen deserted: some mutinied: then came executions; and 
then came more ballads and broadsidea xepresenting those 
rxecntions as barbaroua murden. Beporta that the govotn- 
ment had detennined to defraud its defenders of their hard 
earned pajr were drenkted with ao much effect that a great 
crowd of women from "Wapping and Rotherhithe besieged 
Whitehall, clamouring for what was due to their husbands. 
Mary had the good sense and good nature to order four of those 
importunate petitioners to be admitted into the room where she 
was holding a Council. She heard their complaints, and her- 
self assured them that the rumour which had alarmed them was 
unfounded.*** By this time Saint Bartholomew's day drew 

* NarclasasZ«tteell's Diary* 

«« IbUl. 

There are still txUat • bsildblU sddrcssed to AU OsaOsBMB 8ean«n 
that are weary of thetr LiTSSt tad a MlUd aoeastoff fht KlBf sad QatMi «# 

ututltg to the eailon. 

**Toiobb«rB, tlii««ss, andftloiis, thtgr 
Vroely gruit pardons wvf day* 
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near; and the great annual fair, the delight of idle apprentices chap. - 
and the horror of Puritanical Aldermen, was opened in Smith — 
field mth usual display of dirarfs, giants, and dudng 
dogs, the man that ate fire, and the elephaat ^at loaded a&d 
fixed a mnaket' But of all the ihowa none proved so attraetiTe 
as a dramadc perfonnance ivhieh, in oonocption , though doub^ 
less not in execution, seems to have borne much resemblance 
to those immortal masterpieces of humour in which Aristo- 
phanes held up Cleon and Lamachus to derision. Two strollers 
personated Killegrew and Delaval. The Admirals were re- 
presented as flying with their whole fleet before a few French 
privateers, and taking shelter under the guns of the Tower. 
The office of Chorus was performed by a Jackpudding who ex- 
preesed very fireelj his opinion of the naval adminiittation. Im- 
mense crowds flocked to see this strange iiuroe. The applauses 
were load: the reeeipts mn great; and the momtehanka, 
who had at first ventured to attack only the unlucky and unpo- 
pular Board of Admiralty, now, emboldened by imponity and 
success, and probably prompted and rewarded by persons of 
much higher station than their own , began to cast reflections 
on other departments of the government. This attempt to 
revive the license of the Attic Stage was soon brought to a close 
by the appearance of a strong body of constables who carried off 
the aetors to prison.* MeanwhOe the streets of London were 
every night strewn with seditions handbills. At all the taverns 
thesealots of hereditary right were Homing about with gkssea 
of wine and punch at their lips. This &sUon had Just eome in ; 
and the uninitiated wondered much that so great a number of 
joUy gentlemen should have suddenly beoome lame. But those 

Only poor seamen , who alone 

Do keep them In their (atber'ii throat, 

Malt hav« at aU so mnvf sbowa.** 

Xirelssns Lnttrell gives an Recount of the scene at V^hitehaH. 
• VHeraiiUge, Sept. ^. 1693; MorciMos Lattrell'a Dinnr. 
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CHikP. vho were in the secret knew that the word Limp was aconse- 
* I8» crated word, that every one of the four letters which composed 
> ' . ' it was the initial of an august name, and that the loyal subject 

who limped while he drank was taking off his bumper to Lewis, 
'K , James, Mary, and the Prince.* 

! It was not onlj in the capital that the Jaoobitet, at this 

tune, made a great display of their wit. They mustered strong 
at Bath, where the Lord Ftesident Caeimaxthen was trying to 
recruit bis feeble health. Every evening they met, as ^ey 
. phrased it, to serenade the Marquess. Li other words they 

' . * ' assembled under the sick man's window, and thne sang do^prel 

lampoons on him.** 

2 ■ - ConHnci Jt jg remarkable that the Lord President, at the very time 

, f. of C«er- . . 

■•rthen, at which he was insulted as a Willianiite at Bath, was con- 
: . ^ sidered as a stanch Jacobite at Saint Germains. How he came 

I* to be so considered is a most perplexing question. Some writers 

are of opinion that he, Eke Shrewsbury, llussell, Godolphin 
and Marlborough, entered into engagements with one king 
while eating the bread cf the otlier. But this opinion does not 
' rest on sufGcient proofs. About the treasons of Shrewsbury, 

of Bussell, of Godolphin and of Marlborough, we have a great 
mass of evidence, derived from various sources, and extending 
over several years. But all the information which we possess 
% about Caermarthcn's dealings with James is contained in a 

'* ; , single short paper written by Melfort on the sixteenth of 

\ October 1693. From that paper it is quite clear that intelligence 

had reaehed the banished King and his Ministers which led 

* KarciMus Luttrell's Diary. 
. , ** Narcissus LuttrcU's Uiary. In a pamphlet published at this time, 

and •ntitlMl A Dislogae between Whig and Tory, Ui« Whig ailudei to **tbe 
pabUe fmdiencea at tb« Bath upon the tate defeat In Plandera.** The Tonr 
•' ( answers, "I know not what hoiw hotheaded drunken nu n may have said 

t . ' and done at the Bath or elsewhere.** In the folio Collection of State 

Tntete, thla DtalogM ts enoneovalj mt4 to hsve boon prUit«4 aboot Me* 
\ vowbor 1692* 
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them to Tegttd Caen)uurdi«& as a firiencU But fbcie is no proof oiap* 
that they ever so regarded him, either before that day or alter 
that day.* On the whole, the most probable explanation of 
this nqpatery seems to be that Caermarthen had been sounded 
by some Jacobite eTni!?sary much less artful than himself, and 
had, for the purpose of getting; at the bottom of the new 
scheme of policy devised by Middleton, pretended to be well 
disposed to the cause of the banished King, that an exag- 
gerated account of what had passed had been sent to Saint 
Geniains, and that there had bem modi rejoicing there at a; 
eonvetsion which soon prored to have been fdgned. It seems 
strange that such a convernon should even iat a moment have 
been thought rincere. It was plainly Caennarthen's interest to 
stand by the sovereigns in possession. He was their chief 
minister. He coxild not hope to be the chief minister of James. 
It can indeed hardly be supposed that the political conduct of 
a cunning old man, insatiably ambitious and covetous, was 
much influenced by personal partiality. But, if there were any 
person to whom Caermarthen was partial, that person was xm> 

• The Papor to which I refer is amonp the Nnlrnr M??., anfl wHl 
be found In Macpherson*a collection. That excellent writer Mr. llallam 
llMi on thl« aubject, fallen into an error of a kind Tery rare with him*. 
Mm Mgw tiM niun« of CaermarUion to perpetually mcnttohed Awong 
thoi* whom Jataof rcolconed «• htt frlondi. I beliero fbtt th« avldMiee 
aga!nit Caprmatthen will bo found to begin and to end with the letter 
of Hclfort which I bare mentioned. There to indeed, among the Nalrne 
MSa*« whleli Maeplionoii iwliited. an nndated md Mionyinoae letter In 
■which Caermarthen is reckoned among the friends of Jnmps. Bat thia letter 
la altogether undeserving of consideration. The writor was evidently a 
allly hotheaded Jacobite, who knew nothing about the sltuatiun or cha- 
racter of any of the public men whom he mentioned. He blunders grossly 
aboDt Marlborongh, Godolphin, Russell, Shrewsbury and the Beaufort 
family. Indeed the whole cumpusition Is a tissue of absurdities. 

It ought to be remarked that» in the Life of Jamea complied firom bis 
««n Papara, tha aaaaraaeea of anpport whleh lie reoeircd from Marl^ 
borough, Rtissell, Godolphin, Shrewsbury, and othor mrn of note are 
mentioned with very copious details. But there is not a word indicating 
.^Mt ««y «t!9lt feSMimaeat war* aTff rto«lr«4 flrom CaMnBMrtbaa« 
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cn\i'. (loubtcdiy Mary. That be had seriously engaged in a plot to 
•"TSoT depose her, at the risk of his head if he failed, and with the 
certainty of losing inunense power and wealth if he succeeded, 
vu A etoiy too Bbford in any credulity but the endofily of I 
eziloi. 

CumauQaia. had indeed at tiiat moment peeofiaf ly ttteng 
reasons for being satisfied with the place whioh he held hi tb» 
counsels of William and Mazy. There is but too strong reason 
to believe that he was then accumulating unlawful gainvitha | 
rapidity unexampled even in his experience. 
^ The contest between the two East India Companies was, ' 
granifd during the autumn of 1693, fiercer than ever. The House of 
RaMindia Commons, finding the Old Company obstinately averse to all | 
^"^'V* compromise, had, a little before the dose of the late session, 

requeeted the King to give the three years* wammg prescribed ' 
by the Charter. Child and hie Moivs now began to be serioosly I 
alarmed. They eipected every day to receiTe the. dreaded 
notice. Nay, they wen not sure that their exclusive privilege 
Blight not be taken away without any notice at all: for they 
found that they had, by inadvertently omittinj^ to pay the tax 
lately imposed on their stock at the precise time fixed by law, 
forfeited their Charter; and, though it would, in ordinary i 
circumstances, have been thought cruel in the govemmont to ' 
take advantage of such a slip, the public was not inclined to | 
allow the Old Company any thing more than the strict letter I 
of the bond. Every ^ilng was lost if the Charter were not 
renewed beftne the meeting of Parliament. There ean be little 
donbt that the proceedings of the eorporatioii were stfll leaUy | 
directed fqr Child. But he had, it should seem , perceived that 
his unpopularity had injuriously affected the interests which 
were imder his care , and thcrcff^re did not obtrude himself on 
the public notice. His place was ostensibly filled by his near 
kinsman Sir Thomas Cook, one of the greatest merchants of | 

i 
I 

I 
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Iiondon, and Member of Parliament for the borough of Col- chap. 
Chester. The Directors placed at Cook's absolute disposal all— |gj^- 
the immense wealth which lay in their treasury; and in a short 
time near a hundred thousand pounds were expended in cor* 
ruption on a gigantic scale. In what proportions this enormous 
sum was distributed among the great men at 'Whitehall, and 
lum much of it was embenled by intenrndiate agents, iaatSI 
» mystery. W« kiMnr vith oertainty hofraw that tiMwrnadi 
wnft to Sayinoiir and thooiaBdi to OMtinaifh^ 

The effect of these bribes was that the Attorney General re< 
ceired ordan to draw tip a ehnrter legraating Ilia old privileges 
to tha Old Company. No miniater, howavar, could, after what' 
had pasiod in Ftaliamant^ Tentuve to adviaa tha down to tanaw 
the monopoly without conditions. The Direotoia weN aennbla 
that they had no choice, and ralnctantly coniantad to accept 
the new Charter on terms substantially the sama with thoaa 
which the House of Commons had sanctioned. 

It ii piobabia that, two yean aailieer, anch a eompnmuia 
would hata qufatad tha food which diilraetad tha City. But a 
long conflict, in which sativa and oahimny had not been apared, 
had heated the minds of men. The cry of Powgata against 

Leadenhall Street was louder than ever. Caveats were entered : 
petitions were signed; and in those petitions a doctrine which 
had hitherto been studiously kept in the background was boldly 
affirmed. While it was doubtful on which side the royal prero- 
gative would be used, that prerogative had not been questioned. 
Bui aa aooo aa it appeared that the Old Company was likely to 
ehtdh a vagrant of tha monopoly under the Ocaat Seal, tha 
NewConpaay began to aiaert with Tahamanoa that no mono* 
polf ooold be eiaated aseapt by Aet of Parliament ThaBdiy 
Council, over which Caennavthm presided, after hearing the 
matter fiiUy aiguad by oaunaal on both aidaai deoidad in 
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ClfAP. favour of the Old Company^ and ordered the Charter to be 

-^sealed.' 

RetiirBof The autumn was by thif? time far advanced, and the armies 
loEnf" the Nethorlaiida had <:^nne into quarters for tlie winter. On 
!iuJr'»«cl October >\'illiam landed in England. The Tar- 

franeV' liaiiiflatwfti abouttomeet; and he had errery reason to expect a 
sesrion eren more itonAy than the last The people irere die- 
contented, and not wi&out eanse. The year had been vwrf 
where diiattnnis to the allies, not only on the sea and in the' 
IfOW Countries , but also in Servia, in Spain, hi Italy, and in 
Germany. The Turks had compelled the generals of the Em- 
^lire to raise the siege of Belgrade. A newly created Marshal of 
France, the Duke of Noailles, had invaded Catalonia and taken 
the fortress of Rosas. Another newly created Marshal, the 
skilful and valiant Catinat, had descended from the Alps on 
Piedmont, and had, at Marsiglia, gained a complete victory over 
the fiffoes of the Doke of Savoy. This battle is memoxahle as 
the first of a long series of battles in which the Lnsh troops re- 
trieved the honour lost by misfortanes and miscondnot in 
domestic war. Some of the exiles of Limeridc showed , on that 
day, under the standard of France, a yaloor which distin- 
guished them amorg many thousands of brave men. It is re- 
markable that on the same day a battalion of the persecuted and 
expatriated Huguenots stood firm amidst the general disorder 
round the standard of Savoy, and fell fighting desperately to 
the last. 

The Duke of Lorges had marched into the Palatinate, 
already twice devastated, and had found that Tyuenne and 
Ihoas had left him something to destroy. Heidelberg, ^t be- 
||inning to rise again from its rains, was again sacked, the peace* 
able dtisena butchered, their drives and daugbteis foully oat- 

* A Joaraal 4»f i tvtnl B«insriuiU« Pantgtt ralatiag to tiw XmI India 
Trade, tses. 
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itgdL Th» voy ehoin of the chxtrehes w«re stained with chak 
blood: fho pyxes and crucifieet were torn from the altan: the - 
tombs of the ancient Electors were broken open : the corpses, 
stripped of their cerecloths and ornaments, were dragged about 
the streets. The skull of the father of the Duchess of Orleans 
was beaten to fragments by the soldiers of a prince among the 
ladies of whose splendid Court she held the foremost place. 

And yet a discerning eye might have perceived that, unfor- d^^*^ 
tmate as tiie eonfiBdeTateB seemed to have been , tiie advantage 
had teaUy been on ihehr ride. The contest was qtiite as mudka 
faaneiel as a military contest The Fxeneb Xing had» some 
monllia before, said that the last piece of gold would carry the 
day ; and he now began painfully to feel the truth of the saying. 
England was undoubtedly hard pressed by public burdens : but 
sUll she stood up erect. France meanwhile was fast sinking. 
Her recent efforts had been too much for her strength , and had 
left her spent and unnerved. Never had her rulers shown more 
ingenuity in devising taxes or more severity in exacting them: 
but no ingenuity, by no severity, was it possible to false the 
soma necessary for enoUier audi campaign as that of 16M. In 
England the harvest had been abundant InRranoe the com 
and the wine had again &lled. The people, as usual, laHed at 
the government The government, with shameful ignorance <nr 
more shameful dishonestyi tried to direct the public indignation . S 
against the dealers in grain. Decrees appeared which seemed to 
have been elaborately framed for the purpose of turning dearth 
into famine. The nation was assured that there was no reason 
for uneasiness, that there was more than a sufficient supply of 
food , and that the scarcity had been produced by the villanoua 
artiofmisen, who locked 19 their stores in the hope of mahing 
enormous gains. Commisrionera were appointed to tnspeet the 
granaries, and were empowered to send to maricet all the iBorn 
that was not necessary for the consumption of the proprietoii^ 
J|«K«ersy« l/disry. 
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. Such inteiflBraiioe of ooiom inevtfaaed die miknug whieh It w«s 
nwaattoxelieve^ Batiafhenidftof thegeiienildistraiiflin» 
was an artifioial plenty in one ftromed apot Hie moat acU- 
trary prince nnut alwaya itand in some awe of an immenae num 

of human beings collected in the neighbourhood of his own 
pelace. Apprehensions similar to those which had induced the 
'Cffisars to extort from Africa and Egypt the means of pampering 
the rabble of Home induced Lewis to aggravate the misery of 
twenty provinces for the purpose of keeping one huge city in 
good humour. He ordered bread to be distributed in all the 
parishes of the capital at less than half the market price. The 
Kwgliah Jaeohitea were atupid wough to extol the wiadom and 
humanity of thia anrangement The hamat, tiiey said, had 
been good in England andbadlnSVaaGe; and yet the loaf waa 
cheaper at Paris than in L<mdon; and the explanation was 
simple. The French had a sovereign whose heart was Frenchf 
and who watched over his people with the soUcitude of a father, 
while the English were cursed with a Dutch tyrant, who sent 
their corn to Holland. The truth was that a week of such 
fatherly government as that of Lewis would have raised all Eng- 
land in arms from Northumberland to Coruwuii. That there 
might be abundance at Paris, the people of Normandy and 
Anjou were ftni&ng themaelvea witb.netHes. Tbet fsbexe might 
be tiaaqullity at Paris, tiie peasantry were fighting with the 
baq;emeii and the troopa all along the Loire and the Seine. 
Multitodei fled from those rural districts where bread cost five 
aous a pound to the happy place where bread was to be had for 
two sous a pound. It was necessary to drive the famished 
crowds back by force from the barriers, and to denounce the 
most terrible punishments against all who should not go home 

and starve quietly.* 

• fl<!« the Monthly Merenrles and Iiondon Oanttes «f 8mteailMS« l>«- 

tobcr, November and Dccrtnbcr 1693; Dangeoa, 8«pt* 6* I7.« Oot* SI*, 
j(ov. 21.; the Price of the Abdication, 
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Lewis was Beuslble that the strength of France had been cfi at. 
overstrained by the exertions of the last campaign. Even if ^J^^ 
her hard est and her vintage had been abundant, she would not 
have been able to do in 1694 what she had done in 1693; and it 
wm uttetly imponOiIe thati in a a0a8Oii of extreme dietien, she 
skottld i^gain aead into the field annies Bupeiior In number on 
eveiypcnnttotiieazmief of the coalition. New conquests ivere 
not to be expected. It would be much if the harassed and 
ezbauBted land, beset on all sides by enemies, should be able 
to sustain a defensive war without any disaster. So able a 
politician as the French King could not but feel that it would be 
for his advantage to treat with the allies while they were still 
awed by the remembrance of the gigantic efforts which his 
kingdom had just made, and before the collapse wliich had 
followed those efforts should become visible. 

He had long been commnnieating through yarious ehannek 
nitih aoaie memben of the oonfoderaoy, and trying to induce 
them to sepafate IhemselTes from thexesL Bnthehad asyet 
made no overture tending to a general pacification. For he 
knew that there could be no general padfication unless he was 
prepared to abandon the catise of James, and to acknowledge 
the Prince and Frincess of Orange as King and Queen of Eng- 
land. This was in truth the point on which everj' thing turned. 
What should be done with those great fortresses which Lewis 
had tii\justly seized and annexed4x} his empire in time of peace, 
liOxemburg which overawed the Moselle, and Straabnrg which 
domineered over the Upper Hhine; what ahould be done with 
the places whigh he had recontlj w<m in open war, Flulipsbiirg, 
MpnsandNamur, Huy andCharleroy; what barrier should be 
given to the States General; on what terma Lomune ahould be 
restored to its hereditary Dukes; these were assuredly not 
unimportant questions. But the all important question was 
whethex England was to be, as she had been under J ame.s, a 
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dependency of France, or, as she was under William and Marj', 
a power of the fint rank. If Lewie naliy wished for peace, he 
must hring hhnself to recognise the Soreieigns whom he had so 
often designated as iisupen. Could he biing himself to n* 

cognise them? His supentition, his piide, his regard far the 
unhappy exiles who were pining at Saint Geimains, his personal- 

dislike of the indefatigable and unconquerable adversar)' who 
had been constantly crossing his path during twenty years, 
were on one side; his interests and those of his people were on 
the other. He must have been sensible that it was not in his 
power to subjugate the English, that he must at last leave them 
to ehooae their guvenmieiit far thnnselfesi and thai what he 
must do at last it would he best to do soon* Yet he could not 
at once make up his mind to what was so disagreeable to him. 
He however opened a negotiation inth tiie States General 
through the intervention of Sweden and Denmark, and sent a 
confidential emissary to confer in secret at Brussels with 
Dykvelt, who possessed the entire confidence of William. 
There was much discussion about matters of secondary im- 
portance: but the great question remained unsettled. The 
French agent used, in private conversation, expressions plainly 
implying that the government which he represented was pre- 
pared to recognise William and Mary : but mi fcarmal assnranoe 
could be obtained firom him. Just at the same time the Kuig of 
Denmark informed the alliA that he was endeavouring to 
prevail on France not to insist on the restoration of Jamee as aA 
In^pensable conditimi of peace » but did not eay that hia 
endeavours had as yet been successful. Meanwhile Avaux, 
who was now Ambassador at Stockholm, informed the King of 
Sweden, that, as the dignity of all crowned heads had been 
outraj^ed in the person of James, the Most Christian King felt 
assured that not only neutral powers, but even the Emperor, 
would tr^ to find some expedient which might remove so ^avQ 
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a cause of quarrel. The expedient at which Avaux hinted CDAP* 
doubtless was that James should waive his rights, and that the 
Prince of Wales should be sent to England, bred a Protestant, 
adopted by William and Mar)-, and declared their heir. To 
such an airangemeiit William vould probably have had no 
penonal objection. Bat we may be assured that Iwneyerivould 
h«fB consented to make it a condition of peace with Fhmce. 
Who should reign in England was a question to be decided by 
England alone.* 

It mi^t well be suspected that a negotiation conducted in 
this manner was merely meant to divide the confederates. 
William understood tlie v.hole importance of the conjuncture. 
He had not, it may be, the eye of a great captain for all the 
turns of a battle. But he had, in the highest perfection, the 
eye of a great statesman for all the turns of a war. That 
VnanBB hadat lengdi made oveitui e s to him was a sufficient 
proof lhat she felt herself spent and sinking. That those oyer* 
tures were made with extreme reluctance and hedtation proved 
that she had not yet oome to atemper in which it was possible 
to have peace with her on tur terms. He saw that the enemy 
was beginning to give groimd, and that this was the time to 
assume the offensive, to push forward, to bring up every 
reserve. But whether the opportunity should be seized or lost 
it did not belong to him to decide. The King of France might 
levy troops and exact taxes without any limit save that which 
the laws of nature impose on d.espotism. But the King of 
England ooold do notlring without the support of the House of 
Conunons} and the House of Commons, though it had hitherto 
supported him aealoualy and Uberally, waa not a body on which 

• Correspondence of William and Helnslns ; Dq»Is!i Notr. dnferl Dec.J|, 
1693. The note delivered by Araax to the Swedish government at thi« time 
will be found In Lambwr^** GoU«otfOB ts tit* l|^o|r«i «t H^ptistiMii 
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CRAP, he could rt'ly. It had indeed got into a state which perplexed 
— — and alarmed all the most sagacious politicians of that age. 
There was something appalling in the union of such boiindiess 
ponw md meh boimdleM capiioe. Hie &te of tfas whda 
civUiBed wodd depended mi the voteeof tiiei^reMnftatifeeof 
the English people; and there was no publie man who eonld 
venture to say withoonfide&ce what tiiote representatiYes mif^t 
not be induced to Tote within twent>' four hours.* William 
painfully felt that it was scarcely possible for a prince dependent 
on an assembly so violent at one time, so languid at another, to 
effect anything great. Indeed, though no sovereign did so 
much to secure and to extend the power of tlie House of Com- 
mons, no sovereign loved the House of Commons less. Nor is 
tiiis strange : for he saw that House at the very worst. He saw 
it when it had just acquired the power and had not yetaeqaired 
the gravity of a senate. In his letters to Heinsins he per- 
petually complains of the endless talking, the ftetiGiu 
squabbling, the inconstancy, the dilatoriness, of the body 
which his situation made it necessary for him to treat with de- 
ference. His complaints were by no means unfounded ; but ho 
had not discovered either the cause or the cure of the evil. 
A wini<- The truth was that the chansre which the Revolution had 
mo 10 made in the situation of the House of Commons had made an- 
InViiiir/ other ch2mge necessary; and that other change had not yet 
u«,.t. ~ taken place. Theitt was padiamentarygoTenunMit: but there 
was no Ministry; and, irfthont a Hinistxy, the woridng of a 
parliamentary goremment, sodi as ours, must alwaya be un- 
steady and unsafe. 

It is essential to our liberties that the House of Comnuma 

* **81r John Lowthcr aay« i nobody can know one day what a IIouM of 
ComTnons would do th« nextf la which all agntd with him*" These re- 
markable word* w«f« wtittoa by Oft«nnartb«a «m lb* margin of m. paper 
drawn up hf Bo«kMMr tm AugaH liSS. Datiyai^«t Affwdis ta part 11* 
ebap. 7. 
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should exercise a control over all the departments of the chap, 
execuUve adniinistration. And yet it is evident that a crowd — 
of five or gix handred people, emu if lihey were intellectaally 
mucth above the avenge of the members of the beet Parliamrat, 
eren if every one of them weie aBudeig^or aSully, irooldbe 
unfit for exeeotlve fimetioni. It haa been truly said that every 
laige oollection of human beings, however well educated, has 
a strong tendency to become a mob; and a country of which 
the Supreme Executive Council is a mob is surely in a perilous 
situation. 

Happily a way has been found out in which the House of 
Commons can exercise a paramount influence over the executive 
government, without assuTtiing functions such as can never be 
well discharged by a body so numerous and so variously com- 
posed. An institution which did not exist in the times of the 
Piantagenets , of the Tudors or of the Stuarts, an institution 
not known to the law, an institution not mentioned in any 
statute, an institution of which such writers as DeLolme and 
BlaokstonetaLenoncytiee, began to exist a fowyeait after the 
Kevolution, grew wgiiSij faito impottaaoe, became firmly 
established, and is now almost as essential a part of our polity 
•a the Parliament itaeUL This instittttion is the Ministry. 

The Ministry is, in fact, a committee of leading members of 
tbetwoBousee. ItisnominatedbytheCnnm: hutiteonsistB 
exclusively of statesmen vdioee opinions on the preesingquee- 
tiona of the time agree, in the main, with tim opinions of the 
majority of the Hciuse of Commons. Among the memben of 
this committee are distributed the great departments of the 
administratioTi. Each Minister conducts the ordinary business 
of his own office without reference to his colleagues. But the 
most important business of every office, and especially such 
business as is likely to be the subject of discussion in Parlia- 
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ment, !i biought under the eonaidefatioii of the whole ItS* 
nirtKy. In Parliament the Minuten axe bound to act as oao 
man on all questions relating to the exeeutiTe goTenunent If 
one of them dissmtt from the rest on a question too important 
to admit of compromise, it is his duty to retire. While the 
Ministers retain the confidence of the parliamentary majority, 
that majority supports them against opposition, and rejects 
every motion which reflects on them or is likely to embarrass 
them. If they forfeit that confidence, if the parliamentary 
majority is dissatisfied irlth the way in which patronage is dis- 
tributed, with the way in which Ihe prerogative of mercy is 
used, with the conduct of fineign aifiuze, with the conduct of 
A war, the remedy is simple. It is not necessary that the 
Commons should take on themselves the business of adminie* 
tration, that they should request the Crown to make Ihia man a 
bishop and that man a jndge, to pardon one criminal and to 
execute another, to negotiate a treaty on a particular basis or 
to send an expedition to a particular place. They have merely 
to declare that they have ceased to trust the Ministrj', and to 
ask for a Ministry which they can trust. 

It is by meant of Ministriei thus eonstttuted, and thus 
ehanged, that the Bnglish goremment has long been eon- 
ducted in general confoimity with the delibeiate sense of the 
House of Commons, and yet has been wondetfhUy free from 
the vices which toe diaracteristic of govemments administered 
by large, tumultuous and divided assemblies. A few dis- 
tinguished persons, agreeing in their general opinions, are the 
confidential advisers at once of the Sovereign and of the 
Estates of the Kealm. In the closet they speak with the 
authority of men who stand high in the estimation of the re- 
presentatives of the people. In Parliament they speak wStfi lha 
authority of men tersed in great aflStdrs and aoquiinted with all 
th» wtptB of the Stftte, Thus the Cabinet haa something of 
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the popular character of a representative body; and the re- chap, 
piesentative body has lomethmg of the gravity of » eabintt ■ 

Sometimes the state of parties is each fbst no set of men 
who ean be bronght together possesses the fbU oonfideaee and 
steady si^port of a majority of the House of Commons. When 
this is the ease, there most be a weak Ministry; and there wiU 
probably be a rapid succession of weak Ministries. At such 
times the House of Commons never fails to get into a state 
which no person friendly to representative government can 
contemplate without uneasiness, into a state which may enable 
us to form some faint notion of the state of that House during 
the earlier years of the reign of William. The notion is indeed 
but fikint; for the weakest lifinistEy has great power as a regu- 
lator of paiUamentary proceedings; and in the earlier yean of 
the reign of 'WiUiam tiioe was no Bfinistiy at alL 

No writer has yet attempted to tiaoe the progress of ^hiajhe nnt 
institution, an institution indispensable to the harmonious tr><inaity 
WOilung of our other institutions. The first Ministry was the 
work, partly of mere chance, and partly of wisdom, not how- 
ever of that highest wisdom which is conversant with great 
principles of political philosophy, but of that lower wisdom 
which meets daily exigencies by daily expedients. Neither 
William nor the most enlightened of his advisers fully under- 
stood the naturs and hnpoitanee of tihat noisdess revolution, — 
for it was no less,— which began about the dose of 169S, and 
waa completed about the dose of 1696. But every body eould 
peneive that ,at the dose of 1698,the chief offloes in the govern- 
ment were distributed not unequally between the two great 
parties, that the men who held those offices were perpetually 
caballing against each other, haranguing against each other, 
moving votes of censure on each other, exhibiting articles of 
impeachment against each other, and that the temper of the 
HouiQ of Commons wa« wild, ungoverdable md uupertaint 
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otAK STery body could peic^e that »t the close of all the 
^^^j— piindpal aervwnts of the Grown irare Whigs, closely boond 
togoHherhy jniblio and private ties, and prompt to defend one 
another against every attack, and that the majority of the House 
of Commons was arrayed in good order under those leaders, and 
had learned to move , like one man , at the word of command. 
The history of the period of transition and of the steps by which 
the change was effected is in a high degree curious and in- 
teresting. 

Sander- The Statesman who had the chief share in forming the first 
English Mnustry had once been btit too well known, hot had 
kfng hidden himself from the public gaae ^ and had but leQeotly 
emerged from the obseuiity in which it had been eipeoted that 

he would pass the remains of an IgnondnioitB and disastrous life. 
During that period of general terror and confusion which fol- 
lowed the flight of James, Sunderland had disappeared. It 
was high time : for of all the agents of the fallen government he 
was, with the single exception of Jeflreys, the most odious to 
the nation. Few knew that Sunderland's voice had in secret 
been given against the spoliation of Magdalene College and the 
prosecution of the Bishops: hut all knew that he had signed 
nuneious instnunents diqiensing with ststntes, that be bad 
sate in the High CoBudssion, that he had tamed or pretended 
to turn Papist, Ifaat he bad, a few days after bis apostasy, 
appeared in Westminster Hall as a witness against the <^cessed 
livdiers of the Church. He had indeed atoned for many crimes 
l^ene crime baser than all the rest. As soon as he had reason 
to believe that the day of deliverance and retribution was at 
hand, he had, by a most dexterous and seasonable treason, 
earned his pardon. During the three months which preceded 
the arrival of the Dutch armament in Torbay , he had rendered 
to tiie esnse of liberty and of the Protestant religion serriees of 
wbidb it is difficult to oTenate either the wickedness er tlM 
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utility. To him chiefly it "vvas owing that, at the most critical 
moment in our histor)', a French army was not menacing the 
Batavian frontier and a French fleet hovering about the English 
coast. William could not, without staining his own honour, 
refuse to protect one whom he had not scrupled to employ. Yet 
it in» no eagy teak even fat 'William to aaire that guilty head 
from the fitst outbteak of public finy. For even those extreme 
poUtidaat of both aides who agreed in notlung elae agreed in 
oaUing for Tengeancti on the renegade. The 'Whiga hated him 
aa the yilest of the slaves by whom the late government bad 
been served, and the Jacobites as the vilest of the traitors by 
whom it had been overthrown. Had he remained in England, 
he would probably have died by the hand of the executioner, if 
indeed the executioner had not been anticipated by the populace. 
But in Holland a political refugee, favoured by the Stadtholder, 
might hope to live unmolested. To Holland Sunderland fled, 
diagniaed, it is aaid, as a woman; and his wife aeoompaided 
him. AtBotterdam, a town devoted to theHonse of Orange, 
hB thought liimself secure. But the mac^slxatee were not in all 
the secrets of the Prince, and were assured by some busy 
Englishmen that His Highness would be delighted to hear of 
the arrest of the Popish dog, the Judas, whose appearance on 
Tower Hill was impatiently expected by all London. Sunder- 
land was thrown into prison , and remained there till an order 
for his release arrived from "Whitehall. He then proceeded to 
Amsterdam, and there changed his religion again. His second 
apostasy edified hiawifb as much as his first apostasy had edified 
hismaster. The Countess wrote to assure her pions friends in 
En^aad tint her poor dear lord's heart had at Jast been really 
touclied by divine grace, and that, inspiteofallher afQictions, 
she was comforted by seeing him so true a convert. We may, 
however, without any violation of Christian charity, suspect 
(hat he was still the same false, callous, Sunderland whq, « 
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. Uiw montlit before, had made Bonxepaux iHudder by denying 
1)ie ezietenee of a God, and had, at fhe lane time, wm the 
heart of Jamea by pfetending to beUere in tramubetantiation. 
Li a ihort time the banished man put forth an apology forhia 
eondttct Thia apology, when examined, will be found to 
amount merely to a confession that he had committed one Beries 
of crimes in order to gain James's favour, and another series in 
order to avoid being involved in James's ruin. The writer con- 
cluded by announcing his intention to pass all the rest of his life 
in penitence and prayer. He soon retired from Amster d am to 
Utrecht, and at Utieeht made Mmaelf eoi^enona by his 
legttlar and devout attendance on the miniitmtionBof Huguenot 
preacfaem. If his letten and those of his ivife were to be tnisled, 
he had done fiir ever idth ambition. He longed indeed to be 
pennitted to return from exile, not that he might again enjoy 
and dispense the favours of the Crown, not that his antecham- 
bers mif^ht again be filled by the daily swarm of suitors , but 
that he might see again the turf, the trees and the family 
pictures of his country seat. His only wish was to be suffered 
to end his troubled life at Altborpe; and he would be content 
to forfeit his head if ever he went beyond the palings of hia 
park.* 

IVhQe the Honse of Commons, which had been elected 
during the vacancy of the fhrme, was bnnlj engaged in the 

work of proscription, he could not ventare to show himself in 
England. But when that assembly had ceased to exist, he 
thought himself safe. He returned a few days after the Act of 
Grace had been laid on the table of the Lords. From the benefit 
of that Act he was by name excluded : but he well knew that he 
had now nothing to fear. He went privately to Kensington, 

• See Suntlorlnnd'B celebrated Narrative ^vln'cli has often been printed, 
jaxA bia wife'* lett«r», which are a)QOQg Si4oe|f f a{>«r4t p»bli^))i-ii Iff U19 
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M adnittad into thaoloiet, hid aaandifi&fiewUdi lasted ti^ mv. 
hooit, and then letoed to his ooantiy boose.* 

Doting many months he led a lednded lift, and had no le- 
tidenoe in London. Once in the spring of 1691, to the great 
astonishment <tf the public, he showed his face In the circle at 
Court, and was graciou?ly received.** He seems to have been 
afraid that he might, on his reappearance in Parliament, receive 
some marked affront He therefore, very prudently, stole 
down to Westminster, in the dead time of the year, on a day to 
which the Houses stood adjourned by the royal command, and 
on irhibh thej met meiely-ifar the pmpoie of a^jooining again. 
Sundetlandlttdjnat time to present himself, to take the oaths, 
to rign the dedavation against transubstanHation, and to le- , 
some his seat None of the few peers who wen praaent had an 
opportunity of making any remark.*** It was not till the year 
1692 that he began to attend regularly. He was silent: but 
silent he had always been in large assemblies, even when he 
was at the zenith of power. His talents were not those of a pub- 
lic speaker. The art in which he surpassed all men was the art 
of whispering. His tact , his quick eye for the foibles of indivi- 
duals, his caressing mannors, his power of insinuation, and, 
abofoaU, his apparent frankness, made himhaeristibleinpci- 
vate owvenation. Bymeansoftheaaqnalitieshehadgoremed 
James, and now aspired to goremTnUiam. 

To govern William, indeed, was not easy. But Sundeilaad 
sneoeeded in obtaining snch a measure of Ikvour and influence 
as excited much surprise and some indignation. In truth, gcorce- 
ly any mind was strong enough to resist the witchen- of his 
talk and of his manners. Every man is prone to believe in the 
gratitude and attachment even of the mofit worthless persons on 

• Van Cittert, May i\. 1690. 
Evelyot April 34. 1601. 
e«« Xi«n]«' JounuUi April S8* 1S93* 
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CHAP, \shom he has conferred j^eat benefits. It can therefore hardly 
-~ — be thought strange that the most skilful of all flatterers should 
have been heard with favour, -when he, with every outward 
sign of strong enaotion, implored permission to dedicate all his 
faculties to the service of the generous protector to whom he 
owed property, liberty, life. It is not necessar\% however, to 
suppose that the King was deceived. He may have thought, 
with good reason, that, though little confidence could be 
placed in Sunduiiund's professions, much confidence might be 
placed in Sunderland's situation; and the truth is that Sunder- 
land proved , on the w hole , a more faithful servant than a much 
less depraved man might have been. He did indeed make, in 
profound secresy, some timid overtures towards a reconciliation 
with James. But it may be confidently affirmed that, even had 
those overtures been graciously received , — and they appear to 
have been received very ungraciously, — the twice turned re- 
negade would never have rendered any real service to the Ja- 
cobite cause. He well knew that he had done that which at 
Saint Germains must be regarded as inexpiable. It was not 
merely that he had been treacherous and ungrateful. Marl- 
borough had been as treacherous and as ungrateful ; and Marl- 
borough had been pardoned. But Marlborough had not been 
guilty of the impious hj'pocrisy of counterfeiting the signs of 
conversion. Marlborough had not pretended to be convinced 
by the arguments of the Jesuits, to be touched by divine grace, 
to pine for union with the only true Church. Marlborough had 
not, when Popery was in the ascendant, crossed himself, shrived 
himself, done penance, taken the communion in one kind, and, 
as soon as a turn of fortune came, apostatized back again, and 
proclaimed to all the world that, when he knelt at the confes- 
sional and received the host, he was merely laughing at the King 
and the priests. The crime of Sunderland was one which could 
never be forgiven by James j and a erime which could never be 
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forgfiven by James was, in some Bense, a recommendation to cnw, 
William. The Court, nay, the Council, was full of men who - ^^^ 
might hope to prosper if the banished King were restored. But 
Sunderland had left himself no retreat. He had broken doMm 
all the bridges behind him. He had been so false to one side 
that he must of necessity be true to the other. That he was in 
the main true to the government which now protected him there 
is no reason to doubt; and, being true, he could not but be 
useful. He was, in some respects , eminently qualified to be at 
that time an adviser of the Crown, He had exactly the talents 
and the knowledge which William wanted. The two together 
would have made up a consummate statesman. The master was 
capable of forming and executing; larp;e designs, but was ne- 
gligent of those small arts in which the servant excelled. The 
master saw farther off than other men ; but what was near no 
man saw so clearly as the servant. The master, though pro- 
foundly versed in the politics of the great community of nations, 
never thoroughly understood the politics of his own kingdom. 
The servant was perfectly well informed as to the temper and the 
organization of the English factions, and as to the strong and 
weak parts of the character of every Englishman of note. 

Early in 1C93, it was nmioured that Sunderland was con- 
sulted on all important questions relating to the internal admi- 
nistration of the realm; and the rumour became stronger when 
it was known that he had come up to London in the autumn be- 
fore the meeting of Parliament and that he had taken a large 
mansion near Whitehall. The coffeehouse politicians were con- 
fident that he was about to hold some high office. As yet, how- 
ever, he had the wisdom to be content with the reality ofpovcor, 
and to leave the show to others.* 

His opinion was that, as long as the King tried to balance f^^^l'^^ 
ttM two great parties i^ainat each other, and to divide hia £i- tIm* (f« 

* VHermltafe, Sapt. ||., 0«t. A. 169B* 
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CHAP. TOUT equally between them, both would think themselves ill 
— j^j^ — used, and neither would lend to the government that hearty 
King to and steady support which was now greatly needed. His Majesty 
prlfer-* Hiust make up his mind to give a marked preference to one or 
JJ" *® the other; and there were three weighty reasons for giving the 
Willi*, preference to the Whigg. 

Reasons lii |]ie first pUcc, the Whig! were on pri]icq[>le attached to 
ferrfDi' tho veigiiiiig dyiiasty. In their view the Bevolutioii had been, 
vkift. not merely neceBsaiy, not merely justifiable, but happy and 
l^orious. It had been the triumph of their political theory. 
IVhen they swore allegiance to William, they swore without 
scruple or reservation; end they were so far from having any 
doubt about his titie tiiat they thought it the best of aU titles. 
The Tories, on the other hand, very generally disapproved of 
that vote of the Convention which hadplaced hUn on the throne. 
Some of them were at heart Jacobites, and had taken the oath 
of allegiance to him only that they might be better able to in- 
jure him. Others, though they thought it their duty to obey 
him as King in fact, dented that he was King by right, and, if 
they weie loyal to him , were loyal without enthusiasm. There 
could, therefore, be little doubt on which of the two parties it 
vrould be safer for him to rely. 

In the second place, as to the particular matter on which his 
heart was at ]iresent set, the Whigs were, as a body, prepared 
to support him strenuously , and the Tories were , as a body, in- 
clined to thwart him- The minds of men were at this time much 
occupied by the question, in what way the war ought to be car- 
ried on. To that question the two parties returned very different 
answers. An opinion had during many months been growing 
among the Toriea that the policy of England ought to be strictly 
insular; that she ought to leave the defence of Flanders and the 
Ahine to the States General, the House of Austria and the 
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Princes of the Empire ; that she ought to caixy on hostilities qiAK 
with vigour by sea , but to keep up only such an army as might, ^ 
with the help of the militia, be sufficient to repel aninyasion. 
It was plain that, if this system were adopted, there might be 
an immediate reduction of the taxes which pressed most heavily 
on the nation* But the "Whigs maintained that this relief would 
be dearly purchased. Many thousands of brave English soldiers 
were now in Flanders. Yet the allies had not been able to 
prevent the French from taking Hons in 1691 » Namur in 1692, 
Gharleroy in 1693. If the English troops were withdrawn, it 
was certain that Ostend, Ghent, Liege, Brussels would faU. 
The Orrman Princes would hasten to make peace , each for him- 
self. The Spanish Netherlands would probably be annexed to 
the French monarchy. The United ProTincea would be again in 
as great peril as in 1672, and would accept whatever terms Lewis 
might be pleased to dictate. In a few months, he would he at 
Hberty to put forth his whole strength against our island. Then 
would come a struggle for life and death. It mightwell be hoped 
that we should be able to defend our soil even against such a 
general and such an amy as had won the battle of Landen. But 
the fight must be long and hard. How many fertile counties 
would be turned into deserts, how many flourishing towns would 
be laid in ashea, before the invadera were destroyed or driven 
ottti One trhunphant campaign in Kent and Middlesex would 
do move to impoyeiiah the nation tham tendisastrona oampaignt' 
In Brabant. It is xemariMble that tills dispute between the two 
great ftetiona was, during aerenty years, legniarly reTired as 
often as our country was at war with Fiance. That England 
ought neter to attempt great military operations on the Con* 
tinent continued to be a fhndamental article of the creed of the 
Tories liil the French Rerolution produced a complete change 
in their feelings.* As the chief object of WHliam was to cigtn. 

* It in amnatng to no how Johnson^s Toryftm brooki oat whcro ws 
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CHAP, the campaign of 1694 in Flanders with an immense di 
— — of force , it was sufficiently clear to whom he must loo 
assistance. 

In the third place, the Whigs were the stronger p« 
Pazliament The gencaral election of 1690, mdeed,had not 
ft,TOunble to Ihem. Th^ had heen, Ibr ft thnoi a nun* 
hot they had ever amee been conitantly gammg ground: 
weie now in number a foil half of Ihe Lover House; and 
efiectiTe strength was more than proportioned to their nui 
for in energy, alertness and discipline^ they woe decided 
Chief!! of perior to their opponents. Their organization was not ii 
jiirtyl!'''* so perfect as it afterwards became : but they had already I 
to look for guidance to a small knot of distinguished men,^ 
was long afterwards widely known by the name of the J 
There is, perhaps, no parallel in history, ancient or mo 
to the authority exercised by this council, durin g twenty tro 
years, over the Whig body. The men who acquired that a 
rity in the days of William and Mary continued to posst 
without interraption, in ofiBce and out of office, till Geor| 
Fust was on the throne. 
KiMajj. One of these men was BosselL Of his shameflil dei 
with the Court of Saint Oennains we possess prooib which 
no room fbr doubt But no such |iroaft were laid befoi 
world till he had been many yearn dead. If rmnoors of hit 
'got abroad, they were vague and improbable: they rest 
no evidence: they could be traced to no trustworthy antho 
they might well be regarded by his contemporaries as Ja 

ahoold hardly expect to find it. Uaalings says, Itt tbe Third Pftrt ol 
ttoSisth, 

"Let ua be backM with God and with the seu 
Which He hath given for fence Jmprcpnable , 
And with their helpi alone defend ouraelru.** 
"Thfs," snys Johnson In a note, *• ha« been the advice of eravy n 
In any age , understood and favoured the interest of i£nt;lait<L** 
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calumnies. What was quite certain was that he sprang from an cbap. 
illustrious house , which had done and suffered great things for 
liberty and for the Protestant religion, that he had signed the 
invitation of the thirtieth of June, that he had landed willithe 
Deliverer at Torbay, that he had in Parliament, on all occasions, 
spoken and voted as a zealous ^\ hig, that he had won a great 
victory, that he had saved his countrj' from an invasion, and 
that, since he had left the Admiralty, every thing had gone 
wrong. We cannot therefore wonder that his influence over his 
party should have been considerable. 

But the greatest man among the members of the Junto, somen, 
and, in some respects, the greatest man of that age, was the 
Lord Keeper Somers. He was equally eminent as a jurist and 
as a politician, as an orator and as a \\Titer. His speeches have 
perished: but his State papers remain, and are models of 
terse, luminous, and dignified eloquence. He had left a great 
reputation in the House of Commons, where he had, during 
four years, been always heard with delight; and the Whig 
members still looked up to him as their leader, and still held 
their meetings under his roof. In the great place to which he 
had veoently been promoted, he had so borne himself that, 
after a very few months, even faction and envy had ceased to 
jnunmir at his elevation. In truth, he united all the qualities 
of a great judge , an intellect comprehensiTOi quick and acute, 
diUgenee, integrity, patience, auavity. Jn council, the cabn 
wisdom which he possessed in a measure rarely found among 
men of parts so quick and of opinions so decided as his, acquired 
for hhn the authority of an oracle. The superiority of his 
powers fl|»peared not less clearly in private circles. The charm 
of his conTersation was heightened by the frankness with which 
he poured out his thoughts.* Hia good temper and his gpod 

* Swift in his Inqairy into the Behavioar of the Qaecn'a last MinlBtry, 
BeuttoM ^otnsni as a peisoa of grwt abllitlei, who.iufd to Ulk ia lo 

17* 
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CHAP, breeding never failed. His gesture, his look, his tones were 
expressive of benevolence. His humanity was the more 
remarkable, because he had received from nature a body such 
as is generally found united with a peensh and irritable mind. 
His life was one long malady: hianeryeB were weak: his com- 
plexion was livid : his face was prematurely wrinkled. Yet hia 
enemies could not pretend that he had ever once, during a long 
and troubled public life, been goaded, even by sudden pro- 
vocation, into vehemence inconsistent with the mild dignity 
of his character. All that was left to them wai to assert that 
his disposition was very far from being so gentle as the world 
believed, that he was really prone to the angry passions, and 
that sometimes, while his voice waa soft, and his words kind 
and courteous, his delicate firame was almost convulsed by 
suppressed emotion. It will perhaps be thought that this 
reproach is the highest of all eulogies. 

The most accomplished men of those times have told us that 
there was scarcely any sobjeot on which Somers was not corn* 
patent to instruct and to deUght. He had never travelled; and, 
in that age, an Englishman who had not travelled was generally 
thought incompetent to give an opinion on works of art But 
oonikoisseurs familiar with the masterpieces of the Vatiean and 
of the norentine gallery allowed that the taste of Somers in 

Ihuik a manner that he seemed to diacover the bottom of his heart. In the 
Memoirs rclatinj? to the Change in the Queen's Ministry, Swift says that 
Somers had one and only one unconversable fault, formality. It is not 
very euy to nttderetand how tho tamo man ean b« the moat anraaerved of 
companions, and yet err on the side of formality. Yet there may be truth 
in both the descriptions. It is well knoira that Swift loved to tako rudo 
libertiei with men of high rank, and fancied that, by doing so , ho aaterted 
his own independence. He has been Jaalty blamed for this fault by hia 
two illustrious biographers, both of them men of spirit at least as ind(» 
pendent as his, Samuel Johnson and Walter Scott. I suspect that ho showed 
a dlq>osltloii to behavo with olfenalTa fkmlUarfty to Soman, and tiiat 
Somers, not choosinp to submit to Impcrtinenco, and not wlshlnp to be 
foreed to rcsont it, resorted, in aelfdefenco, to a eeremonlous politencas 
Whl^ ho ooTor woiUd baro praetiaod towarda Locke or Add^Uf 
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painting and sculpture was exquisite. Philology was one of his chap. 
favourite pursuits. He had traversed the whole vast range of - ^^^ 
polite liLui ature, ancient and modern. He was at once a niuni- 
iicent and severely judicious patron of genius and learning. 
Locke owed opulence to Somcrs. By Somers Addison was 
drawn forth from a cell in a college. In distant countries the 
name of Somers was mentioned with respect and gratitude by 
great scholars and poets who had never seen his face. He 
was the benefactor of Leclerc. He was the friend of Filicaja. 
Neither political nor religious differences prevented him from 
extending his powerful protection to merit. Hickes, the fiercest 
and most intolerant of all the nonjurors, obtained, by the 
influence of Somers, permission to study Teutonic antiquities 
in freedom and safety. Vertue, a strict Koman Catholic, was 
raised by the discriminating and liberal patronage of Somers 
from poverty and obscurity to the first rank among the engj^avera 
of the age. 

The generosity with which Somers treated his opponents 
was the more honourable to him because he was no waverer in 
politics. From the beginning to the end of his public life he 
was a Eteady Whig. His voice was indeed always raised, 
when his party was dominant in the State, against violent and 
vindictive counsels ; but he never forsook his friends, even when 
their perverse neglect of his advice had brought them to the 
verge of ruin. 

His powers of mind and his acquirements were not denied, 
even by his detractors. The most acrimonious Tories were 
forced to admit, with an ungracious snarl, which increased the 
yalue of their praise , that he had all tbe intelleotttal qualitiea of 
a great man, and that in him alone , among his contemporaries, 
bxilliant eloquence and wit were to be found atiooiated with the 
quiet and steady prudence which ensures success in life. It is 
a remarkable fact, that, in the foulest of all the many UbeU 
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cnAP. that were published against him, he was slandered under the 
— name of Cicero. As his abilities could not be questioned, he 
was charged witJi inreligion and immorality. That he was 
heterodox aU the conntiy tican and foxhunting squires iGirmly 
belieTed: but as to the nature and extent of his heterodoxy 
there were many different opinions. He seems to have been 
a Low Churchman of the 8cho<d of Tillotson, whom he always 
loTed and honoured; and he was, like Tillotson, called by 
bigota a Fresbyteiian, an Arian, a Soeinian) a Deist, and 
an Atheist 

The private lUb of this great statesman and magistrate was 
malignantly scrutinised; and tales were told about his libera 
tinism wHoh went on growing till they became too absurd for 
the credulity even of parly spMt At last, long after he had 
been condemned to flannel and chicken broth, a wretched 
c6urtesatt, who had probably never seen him except in the 
•tage box at the theatre, when she was following her vocation 
below in a mask, published a lampoon in which she described 
him aa the master oi a haram more oosdy than the Great Turk*8. 
Thefe is, however, reason to believe that there was a small 
ttudeus of troth round which this great mass of fiction gathered, 
and tiiat tiie wisdom and selfeommand which Somexs never 
wanted in the senate, on the judgment seat, at the council 
board, o^ In the society of wits, scholars and philosophers, 
were not always proof against female attractions.* 

* The eulogies on Somers and the invoctivas agatnat him are in- 
nnmcrablc. Perhapa the beat way to conio to a just judgmont wonld be to 
coUect all that baa been aaid about him by Swift and by Addison. They 
were the two keenest obser^n of thoir tiikio; and thoy both knew faint 
well. But it ought to bo rcninrkcd that, till Swift turned Tory, he always 
extolled Somcra, not only as the moat aeoompUsbed , but aa the most vir- 
taons of men. In th« dedlofttloa «f tb« Tnio of * Tab nro tbofo wordt, 
"There is no virtue, citlicr of a public or priratc life, which some cir- 
eumatancea of yoor own have not often produced upon the stage of the 
world;** and again, "I should be very loth the bright example of your 
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Another director of the WTiig party was Charles Montague, chap. 
He was often, when he had risen to power, honours and riches, —j—— 
called an upstart by those who envied his success. That theyMooujue. 
should have called him so may seem strange; for few of the 
statesmen of his time could show such a pedig^rce as his. He 
sprang from a family as old as the Conquest: he was in the 
succession to an earldom, and was, by the paternal side, cousin 
of three earls. But he was the younger son of a younger 
brother; and that piirase had, ever since the time .of iShak- 
speare and Raleigh, and perhaps before their time, been pro- 
verbially used to designate a person so poor as to be broken 
to the most abject servitude or ready for the most desperate 
adventure. 

Charles Montague was early destined for the Church , was 
entered on the foundation of Westminster, and, after dis- 
tinguishing himself there by skill in Latin versification, was 
sent up to Trinity College, Cambridge. At Cambridge the 
philosophy of Des Cartes was still dominant in the schools. 
lJut a few select spirits had separated from the crowd, and 
formed a fit audience round a far greater teacher.* Conspicuous 
among the youths of high promise who were proud to sit at the 
feet of Newton was the quick and versatile Montague. Under 
such guidance the young student made considerable proficiency 
in the severe sciences: but poetry was his favourite pursuit; 
and when the University invited her sons to celebrate royal 
marriages and funerals, he was generally allowed to have sur- 
passed his competitors. His fame travelled to London: he 
waa thought a clever lad by the vita who met at Will's, and the 

Lordahip** virtuM shoald be lost to othor eyes, both for their saks and 
your own." In th* Disconrae of the Conteata and Dissensions at Athena 
and Rome, Somer« is the Just Arlstidcs. After Swift had ratted ho 
deacribed Somcra ua a man who ''poaaeaaed all excellent qualiflcationa 
es««pt TiitM.** 

* B— WJiiatoa'f Antobtogriylir. 
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CHAP, lively parody which he wrote, in concert with his friend and 
— fellow student Prior, on Drj'den's Hind and Panther, was re- 
ceived with great applause. 

At this time all Montague's wishes pointed towards the 
Church. At a later period, when he was a peer with twelve 
thousand a year, when his villa on the Thames was regarded as 
the most delightful of all suburban retreats, when he was said 
to revel in Tokay from the Imperial cellar, and in soups made 
out of birds* nests brought from the Indian Ocean , and costing 
three guineas a piece, his enemies were fond of reminding him 
that there had been a time when he had eked out by his wits an 
income of barely fifty pounds, when he had been happy with a 
trencher of mutton chops and a flagon of ale from the College 
buttery, and when a tithe pig was the rarest luxury for which 
he had dared to hope. The Revolution came, and changed 
his whole scheme of life. He obtained , by the influence of 
Dorset, who took a peculiar pleasure in befriending young 
men of promise, a seat in the House of Commons. Still, during 
a few months, the needy scholar hesitated between politics and 
divinity. But it soon became clear that, in the new order of 
things, parliamentary ability must fetch a higher price than 
any other kind of ability; and he felt that in parliamentary 
ability he had no superior. He was in the very situation for 
which he was peculiarly fitted by nature; and during some 
years his life was a series of triumphs. 

Of him, as of several of his contemporaries, especially of 
Mulgrave and of Sprat, it may be said that his fame has 6ufi*ercd 
from the folly of those editors who, down to our own time, 
^ have persisted in reprinting his rhjTnes among the works of the 
British poets. There is not a year in which hundreds of verses 
as good as any that he ever wrote are not sent in for the New- 
digate prize at Oxford and for the Chancellor's medal at Cam- 
bridge. His mind had indeed great quickness and vigour, but 
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not that kind of qtdckness and vigour vbich produces great cnA». 
dramas or odos; and it is most unjust to him that his Man of-^~<- 
Honour and his Epistle on the Battle of the Boyne should be 
placed side by side with Comus and Alexandei^s Feast Other 
eminent statesmen and orators, Walpole, Pulteney, Chatham, 
FoXy mote poetiy not better than his. But fortunately for 
them, thrar metrical compositions were never thought worthy 
to be admitted into any collection of our national clasrics. 

It Jias long been usual to represent the imagination under 
the figure of a wing, and to call the successfiil exertions of the 
imagination flights. One poet is the eagle: another is the 
swan: a third modestly compares himself to the bee. But none 
of these types would have suited Idontague. £Bs genius may 
be oompareid to that pinion which , though it is too weak to lift 
the ostrich into the air, enables her, while she remains on the 
earth, to outrun hound, hone and dromedaiy. If the man 
who possesses this kind of genius att^npts to ascend the heaven 
of invention, his awkward and unsuccessAil efforts expose him 
to derision. But if he will be content to stay in the tezrestrial 
region of business, he will find that the faculties which Would 
not enable him to soar into a higher sphere will enable him to 
distance all his competitors in the lower. As a poet Montague 
could never have risen above the crowd. But in the House of 
Commons, now fiut becomhig supreme in the State, and ex* 
tending its control over one executive department after another, 
the young adventurer soon obtained a plaee veiy different ftom 
the place which he occupies among men of letters. At thirty, 
he would gladly have given all his chances in life for a com- 
fortable vicarage and a chaplain's scarf. At thirty seven, he 
was First Lord of the Treasury, Chancellor of the Exchequer , 
and a Begent of the kingdom ; and this elevation he owed not 
at all to favour, hut solely to the unquesUonable superiority of 

• his talents for administration and debate. 
■ 

♦ 
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CRAP. The extraordinary ability with which, at the beginning of 
' liiii*. ^ 1692, he managed the conference on the BiU for 
regulating Trials in cases of Tyceason, placed him at once in 
the first rank of parliamentary orators. On that occasion he 
was opposed to a crowd of veteran senators renowned for their 
eloquence, Hali&x, Rochester, Nottingham, MulgraTe, and 
proved himself a match for them all He was speedily seated 
at the Board of Treasury; and there the clearheaded and 
ea^erieneed Godolphin soon found that his young colleague 
was his master. When Somers had quitted the House of Com* 
mens, Montague had no rival there. Sir Thomas Littleton, 
onee distinguished as the ablest debater and man of business 
among the Whig members, was content to serve under his 
junior. To this day we may disoem In many parts of our 
flnsndal and commercial system the marks of the ^gorous 
intelleet and dsring sphnt of Montague. His bitterest enemies 
were unable to deny tiiiat some of the expedients whidi he had 
proposed had proved highly beneficial to the nation. But it 
was said that these expedients were not devised by himself. 
He was represented, In a hundred psmphlets, as the daw In 
borrowed phnnes. He had taken, It was affirmed, the hint of 
every one of his great plans from the writings or the conversa- 
tion of some li^;enious speculator. This reproach was, la 
truth, no reprc»aoh. We can scsicely expect to find m the 
same human behig the talents which are necessary fbr the 
making of new disco veriep in political sdence, end the talents 
which obtain the assent of divided and tumultuous assemblies 
to great practical relbrms. To be at once an Adam Smith and 
a Pitt is scaroeiy possible. It is surely praise enough for a busy 
poUtidan that be knows how to use the theories of others, that 
he discerns, among the schemes of Innumerable projectors, the 
precise scheme winch is wanted and which is practicable, that 
he shapes it to mdi pressing droumstsaoea and popular 
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humours, that he proposes it just when it is most likely to be chap. 
favourably received, that he triumphantly defends it against——— 
all objectors, and that he carries it into execution with prudence 
and energy; and to this praise no English stalusman has a 
fairer claim than Montague. 

It is a remarkable proof of his sclfknowledge that , from the 
moment at which he began to distinguish himself in public life, 
he ceased to be a versifier. It does not appear that, after he 
became a Lord of the Treasury', he ever wrote a couplet, with 
the exception of a few well turned lines inscribed on a set of 
toasting glasses which were sacred to the most reno\VTied Whig 
beauties of his time. He wisely determined to derive from the 
poetry of others a glory which he never would have derived 
from his own. As a patron of genius and learning he ranks with 
his two illustrious friends, Dorset and Somers. His muni- 
ficence fully equalled theirs; and, though he was inferior to " • 
them in delicacy of taste, he succeeded in associating his name 
inseparably with some names which will last as long as our 
language. 

' Yet it must be acknowledged that Montague, with ad- 
mirable parts and with many claims on the gratitude of his 
country, had great faults, and unhappily faults not of the 
noblest kind. His head was not strong enough to bear without 
giddiness the speed of his ascent and the height of his position. 
He became offensively arrogant and vain. He was too often 
cold to his old friends, and ostentatious in displaying his new 
riches. Above all, he was insatiably greedy of praise, and 
liked it best when it was of the coarsest and rankest quality. 
But, in 1 G93, these faults were offensive than they became 
a few years later. 

With Russell, Somers and Montague, was closely con- whtrton. 
nected, during a quarter of a ccntur}' a fourth Whig, who in 
character bore little resemblance to any of them. This was i 
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ciiAt>. Thomas MHiartoiiy eldest son ofPhilip Lord Wharton. Thomas 
■ Wharton has been repeatedly mentioned in the course of this 
naxratiye. But it is now time to describe him more fiilly. He 
was in his forty-serenth year , but was stUl a young man in con* 
stitation, in appearance and in manners. Those who hated 
him most heartily, — and no man was hated more heartily, — • 
admitted that his natural parts were ezeellent, and that he was 
equally qualified for debate and for action. history of his 
mind deserves notice : for it was the history of many thousands 
of minds. His rank and abilities made him So conspicuous that 
in him we are able to trace distinctly the origin and progress 
of a moral taint which was epidemic among his contem- 
poraries. 

He was bom in the days of the Covenant, and was the heir 
of a covenanted house. SSs father was renowned as a distribu- 
tor of Calvinistic tracts, and a patron of Calvinistic divines. 
The boy's first years were past amidst Geneva bands, heads of 
lank hair, upturned eyes, nasal psalmody, and sermons three 
hours long. Flays and poems, hunting and dandng, were 
proscribed by the austere discipline of his saintly family. The 
finiits of this education became visible, when, from the sullen 
mansion of Puritan parents, the hotblooded, quickwitted young 
patrician emerged hito the gay and voluptuous London of the 
Bestoration. The most dissolute cavaliers stood aghast at the 
' dissoluteness of the emancipated precisian. He early acquired 
and retained to the last the reputation of being the greatest 
rake in England. Of wine indeed he never became the slave ; 
and he used it chiefly for tiie purpose of makmg himself the 
master of his associates. But to the end of his long lifb the 
wives and daughters of his nearest friends were not safo firom 
his licentious plots. The ribaldry of his conversation moved 
astonishment even in that age. To the reUgion of his country 
he offered, in the mere wantonness of impiety, insults too foid 

-m 
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to be described. His mendacity and his effrontery passed into 
proverbs. Of all the liars of his time he was the most deliberate, 
the most inventive and the most circumstantial. What shame 
meant he did not seem to understand. No reproaches, even 
when pomted and barbed with the sharpest wit, appeared to 
give him pain. Great satirists, animated by a deadly personal 
aversion, exhausted all their strength in attacks upon him. 
They assailed him with keen invective: they assailed him with 
i,till keener irony; but they found that neither invective nor 
irony could move him to any thing but an unforced smile and a 
goodhumoured curse; and they at length threw down the lash, 
acknowledging that it was impossible to make liim feel. That, 
with such vices, he should have played a great part in life, 
should have carried numerous elections against the most for- 
midable opposition by his personal populazity, should have had 
a large following in Parliament, should have risen to the highest 
offices of the State, seems extraordinary. But he lived in times 
irhen faction was almost a madness ; and he possessed in an 
eminent degi-ee the qualities of the leader of a faction. There 
was a single tie which he respected. The falsest of mankind Jn 
all relations but one, he was the truest of Whigs, llie religious 
tenets of his family he had early renounced with contempt: but 
to the politics of his family he stcdfastly adhered through all 
the temptations and dangers of half a century. la small things 
and in great his devotion to liis party constantly appeared. He' 
had the finest stud in England; and his delight was to win 
plates from Tories. Sometimes when, in a distant county, it ^ 
was fully expected that the horse of a High Church squire iro^l#. 
be first on the course, down came, on the yery ere of the race, 
Wharton's Careless, who had ceased to run at Newmarldsfl^; 
merely for want of competitors, or Wharton's Gelding, for whom; 
Lewis the Fourteenth had in yain offmd a thonff^il^^lfitoles. 
A man whose mere sport was of this doscrbtl^it^^^f^'^. likf^l 
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CRAP, to be easily beattin In any ierioos contest Sucb a master of the 
— ~— whole art of electioneexing England had never seen, Badungw 
hamshire wm his own especial province; and there he ruled 
without a rival. But he extraded his caze over the Whigln- 
teceat in Yorkahire, Cumberland, Westmoreland i WUtshiie. 
Sometimes twenty, sometimes thirty, members of Parliament 
were named by him. As a canvasser he was irresistible. He 
never forgot a face that he had once seen. Nay, in the towns 
in which he wished to establish an interest, he remembered^ 
not only the voters, but their families. "Em opponents were 
confounded by the strei;gth of his memory and Uie affability of 
his deportment, and owned that it was impossible to contend 
against a great man who called the shoemaker by hia Christian 
name, who was sure that the butcher^s daughter must be growt- 
faig a fine girl, and who was anzioua to know whether tiie black- 
smithes youngest boy was breeched. By such arts as these he 
made hhnself so popular that his journeys to the Buckiogham:> 
shire Quarter Sessions resembled royal progresses* The bells 
of every parish through which he passed were rung, and flowera 
were strewed along the road. It was commonly believed that, 
in the course of his life, he expended on his parliamentary in- 
terest not less than eighty thousand pounds, a sum which, 
when compared with the value of estates, must be considered 
as equivalent to more than three hundred thousand pounds in 
our time. 

But the chief sei-vice which Wharton rendered to the Whig 
party was that of bringing in recruits from the young aristo- 
cracy. He was quite as dexterous a canvasser among the em- 
broidered coats at the Saint James's Coffeehouse as among the 
leathern aprons at Wycombe and Aylesbury. lie had his eye 
on every boy of quality who came of age; and it was not easy 
for such a boy to resist the arts of a noble, eloquent and wealthy 
flatterer, who united juvenile vivacity to profound art and long 
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cacpenenceof the gay world. It mattered not what the novice chap. 
preferredi gallantry or field sports, the dicehox or the bottle. -^^^ 
Wharton soon found out the master passion, offered sym- 
pathy, advice and assistance, and, while aeeming to be only 
the minister of his disciple^s pleasures, made sure of his dis- 
ciple*8 vote. 

The party to whose interests Wharton, with such spirit and 
constancy, devoted his time, his fortune, his talents, hisveiy 
vices, judged him, as was natural, far too leniently. He was 
widely known by the 7ety undeserved appellation of Honest 
Tom. Some pious men, Buniet, for exan^le, and Addison, 
averted their eyes from the scandal which he gave , and spoke 
of him, not mdeed with esteem , yet with goodwill. A most in- 
genious and accomplished Whig, the third Karl of Shaftesbuxy, 
author of the Characteristies, desoribed Wharton as the most 
. mysterious of hmnan beings, as a strange compound of best 
and wont, of private depravity and publie virtue, and owned 
himself unable to understand how a man utterly without prin- 
ciple in every thing but politics should In polxtiGS be as true as 
steel. But that which, in the judgment of one &etion; more 
than half vedeemed all IVharton's fioilts, seemed to tb» other 
&ction to aggravate them alL The oi»nion which the Tories 
entertained of him is expressed inasingle line written after his 
death by the ablest man of that party; **He was the most uni- 
versal villain that ever I knew.*** Wharton's political adver- 
saries tfaunted for his blood, and repeatedly tried to died it 
Had he not been a man of impertnzbable temper, dauntless 
courage and eonsummate skiU in fence, his life w^d have been 
a short one. But neither anger nor danger ever deprived him 
of his piesence of mind: he was an incomparable swovdsman; 
and he had a peculiar way of disarming opponents whidi moved 
the envy of -all the duellists of his time. Hs friends said that 

• BwlRfs ao4« on UukufB dunwter of Wbsrton* 
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CHAP, he had neyer given a challenge, that he had never refused orie, 
' "igaa. ' ^^^^^ ^® never taken a life , and yet that be bad never fougbt 
irithout having bis antagonist's life at his mercy.* 

The four men who have been described resembled each 
other 80 little that it may be thought strange that they should 
ever have been able to act in concert They did^ howeves, act 
in the closest concert during many years. They more than once 
rose and more than once fell together. But their union lasted 
tUl it was dissolved by death. Little as some of them may have 
deserved esteem, none of them can be accused of having been 
false to his brethren of the Junto. 
Chiefs of While the great body of the Whigs was , under these able 
liStyr*^ chiefs, arrapng itself in order resembling that of a regular 
army, the Tories were in the state of an ill drilled and ill officered 
militia. They were numerous; and they were sealous: but they 
can hardly be said to have had, at this time, any chief in the 
House of Commons. The name of Seymour had once been 
gnat among them, and had not quite lost its Influence. But, 
sinoe he had been at the Boaid of Treasury, he had disgusted 
them by vehemently defending all that he had himself, when 
out of place, vehemently attacked. They had onoe looked up 
to the Speaker, Trevor: but his greediness, impudence and 
venality were now so notorious that all respectable gentlemen, 
of all shades of opinion, were ashamed to see him in the chair. 
Of the old Tory members Sir Christopher Musgrave alone had 
much weight. Indeed the real leaden of the party were two or 
three men bred in principles diametrically opposed to Toiyism, 
men who had earned Whiggism to the verge of xepublicanismt 
and who had been considered not merely as Low Churchmen, 
but as more than half Presbyterians. Of these men the most 

• This account of Montng'ue and Wharton I have collected from in- 
numerable 8oarcea> I ought, however, to mention parttcolarly the very 
mrlOBa Iitfe of Wharton piibUfli«d Iminediately after tits doatli* 
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eminent were two great Herefordshire squires, EobertHarlej cBAf* 
and Paul Foley. -J2i- 

The space which Eobert Ilarley fills in the history of three Hari«f. 
reigns, his elevation, his fall, the influence which, at a great 
crisis, he exercised on the poUtics of all Europe, the close 
intimacy in which he lived with some of the greatest wits and 
poets of his time, and the frequent recurrence of his name in 
the works of Swift, Pope, Arbuthnot and Prior, must always 
make him an object of interest Yet the man himself was of all 
men the least intereatixtg. There is indeed a whimsical contrast 
between the Tery ordinary qualities of his mind and the Yezy 
eaLtraordinary vicissitudes of his fortune. 

He was the heir of a Piuitan family. His father. Sir Edward 
Harley, had been conBpieuous among the patriots of the Long 
Pariiament, had commanded a regiment under Essex, had, 
after the Restoration , been an active opponent of the Court, 
had supported the Exclusion Bill, had harboured dissenting 
preachers, had frequented meetinghouses, and had made him* 
self so obnoxious to the ruling powers that, at the time of the 
Western Insurrection, he had been placed under arrest, and 
his house had been <^enrched for arms* When the Dutch army 
was marching from Torbay towards London^ he and his eldest 
son Bobert declared for the Prince of Orange and a free Psorlia- 
mentt raised a large body of horse, took possession of 
Worcester, and evinced their zeal against Popery by publicly 
breaking to pieces, In the High Street of that d^, a piece of 
sculpture wl^ch to rlffd precisians seemed idolatrous. Soon 
after the Convention became a Parliament, Bobert Harley was 
sent op to Westminster as member for a Cdimiah borough, ffis 
eondoet was such as mi^t have been expected from his bIrUi 
and education. He was a Whig, and Indeed an Intolerant and 
Tindictive Whig. Nothing would satisfy him but a general pro* 
scription of the Tories, ffis name appears In the list of those 
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CBAP. members who voted for the Sacheverell clause; and, at the 
general election which took place in the spring of 1C90, the 
party which he had persecuted made great exertions to keep 
him out of the House of Commons, A cry was raised that the 
Harleys were mortal enemies of the Church; and this cry pro- 
duced so much effect that it was with difficulty that anv of them 
could obtain a seat. Such was the commencement of the public 
life of a man whose name , a quarter of a centxiry later, was in- 
separably coupled with the High Church in the acolamationi 
of Jacobite mobs.* 

Soon, however, it began to be observed that in every divi* 
sion Harley was in the company of those gentlemen who held 
his political opinions in abhorrence: nor was this strange: for 
he affected the character of a Whig of the old pattern; and be- 
fore the BevoluUon it had always been suppoaed that a Whig 
was a person who watched with jealousy every exertion of the 
prerogative, who wae slow to loose the strings of the public 
purse , and who was extreme to mark the faults of the ministers 
of the Crown. Such a Whig Harley still professed to be. Ue 
did not admit that the recent change of dynasty had made any 
change in the duties of a representative of the people. The new 
govemment ought to be observed as suspiciouely, checked as 
severely, and supplied as sparingly as the old one. Acting on 
these principles he neeessarily found himself acting with men 
whose principles were diametrically opposed to his. He iifced 
to thwart the King: they liked to thwart the nanzper: the eon« 
sequence was that, whenever there was an opportunity of 
thwarting William, the Boundhead stayed in the House or 
went into the lobby In company with the whok erowd of 
CkyaliefB. 

• Much of my information aboat the Harleys I haro derived from un- 
published memoirs written by Edward Harley, yoangor brother of BoberU 

A wff of these memoirs le smoiig tlie iUeklntoeli ]fS8» 
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Soon Harley acquired the authority of a leader among those 
wi& whom, notwitTintaiidfng vide differenced of o^on, he - 
ordinarily voted. Kb influence in Parliament was indeed alto- 
getiier out of proportion to his abilities. His intelleot was both 
small and dow. He was unable to take a large view of any sob- 
jeet He never acquired the art of expressing himself in public 
with fluency end perspicuity. To the end of his life he remained 
a tedious, hesi^ting and confused speaker.* He had none of 
tiie external graces of an orator. His countensnce was heavy; 
his figure mean and somewhat deformed, and his gestures un- 
ooTith. Yet he was heard with respect For, such as his mind 
was, it had been assiduously cultivated. TSb youth had been 
studious; and to the last he continaed to love books and the 
society of men of genhis and learning. Indeed he aspired to the 
character of a wit and a poet, and occasionally employed hours 
which should have been very differently spent in composing 
verses more execrable than the bellmaa's.** His time however 
was not always so absurdly wasted. He had that sort of industry 
and that sort of exactness which would have made him a re- 
spectable antiquary or King at Arms. His taste led him to 

• Th« only writer who has praised Harley's oratory, as far as I 
remember, is Miickay, who calls him eloquent. Swift scribbled in the 
margin, greut lie." And certainly Swift was Inclined to do more than 
lattice to RmAvy. **Tbmt lord/* Mid Pope, ^'talktkl of baiiness in lo 
confused a manner that you did not know what he was about; and every 
thing he went to tell you waa in the epio way; for he always began in the 
ttiid4l«.** — Spenee*! Aneedotea. 

"Ho nsed," said Pope, "to send trifling verses from Court to the 
Scriblerus Club almost every day, and would come and talk idly with them 
almost every night oTen when hia «n waa at atmke.** Some apeefmuia of 
B«rl«y*a poetry are in print. The best , I think, i» a atansa whloli he mada 
on Ilia own tall in 1714; and bad is tlic- best. 

**To serve with love, 
And ahcd your blood, 
Approved is above ; 
Bnt here below 
The ex.anples allow 
Ti» fatal tu be good/* 

18* 
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CRAP, plod among old records; and in that age it was only by plodding 
among old records that any man could obtain an accurate and 
extensive knowledge of the law of Parliament. Having few 
rivals in this laborious and unattractive pursuit, he soon began 
to be regarded as an oracle on questions of form and privilege. 
His moral character added not a little to his influence. He had 
indeed great vices ; but they were not of a scandalous kind. He 
"vrai? not to be comiptcd by money. His private life was regular. 
No illicit amour was imputed to him even by satirists. Gambling 
lie held in aversion; and it was said that he never passed 
"White's, then the favourite haunt of noble sharpers and dupes, 
without an exclamation of anger. His practice of flustering 
himself daily with claret was hardly considered as a fault by his 
contemporaries. His knowledge, his gravity and his indepen- 
dent position gained for him the ear of the House ; and even his 
bad speaking was, in some sense, an advantage to him. For 
jieople are very loth to admit that the same man can unite very 
different kinds of excellence. It is soothing to envy to believe 
that what is splendid cannot be solid, that what is clear cannot 
be profound. Very slowly was the public brought to acknow- 
ledge that Mansfield was a great jurist, and that Burke was a 
great master of political science. Montague was a brilliant 
rhetorician, and, therefore, though he had ten times Harley's 
capacity for the driest parts of business, was represented by de- 
tractorss as a superficial, prating pretender. But from the ab- 
sence of show in Tiarley's discourses many people inferred that 
there must be much substance; and he was pronounced to be a 
deep read, deep thinking gentleman, not a fine talker, but fitter 
to direct affairs of state than all the fine talkers in the world. 
This character he long supported with that cunning which is 
froquontly found in company with ambitious and unquiet medio- 
crity. IIo constantly had, even with his best friends, an air of 
mystery' and reserve which seemed to indicate that he knew 
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gome momentous secret, aiid that his inind\yas labourin;^ with c.u.kp, 
some vast design. In this way he got and ioni^ kept a hi^^i re- , 
putation for wisdom. It was not till that reputation had made 
him an Earl, a Knight of the Gailer, Lord High Treasurer of 
England, and master of the fate of Europe, that his admirers 
began to find out that he was really a dull puzzleheaded man.* 

Soon after the general election of 1690, Harley, generally 
voting with the Tories, began to turn Tory. The change was so 
gradual as to be almost imperceptible, but was not the less real. 
He early began to hold the Tory doctiine that England ought 
to confine herself to a maritime war. He early felt the true 
Tory antipathy to Dutchmen and to moneyed men. The anti- 
pathy to Dissenters, which was necessary to the completeness 
of the character, came much later. At length the transfonna- 
tion was comrplete ; and the old haunter of conventicles became 
an intolerant High Churchman. Yet to the last the traces of his 
early breeding would now and then show themselves; and, 
while he acted after the fashion of Laud, he sometimes wrote in 
the style of Praise God Barebones.**^ 

Of Paul Foley we know comparatively little. His history, 
up to a certain point, greatly resembles that of Harley: but he 
appears to have been superior to Harley both in parts and in 
elevation of character. He was the son of Thomas Foley, a new 
man, but a man of great merit, who, having begun life vrith 

* The ebftraeter of Har1«y !• to be eoneeted from innumerable pane- 
fiyrics and lampoons; from the works and the private correspondence of 
Swift, Pope, Arbuthnot, Prior and Bolingbroke, and from multitudes of 
Huch works as Ox and BuU, the High German Doctor, and The History of 
Robert Peiwell the Poppet ShowiMiu 

** In a letter dftted Sept. 12. 1709, a short time before he was brought 
into power on tbe shoulders of the High Church mob, be aays: "My soul 
liM been wnonff lyone, even the tone of men, whose teeth ere apeare end 
arrowrj , and their tonguca sharp swords. But I learn how good it is to 
wait on the Lord, and to possess one's soul in peace." The letter was to 
Carstairs. J doubt whether Ilarley would have canted thus If he had been 
wiitiiif to Atletboiy* 
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CBAP. nothing, had created a noble estate by ironworks, and who was 
— renowned for his spotless integrity and his munificent charity. 
The Foleys were , like their neighbours the Harleya, Whigs and 
Puritans. Thomas Foley lived on terms of close intimacy with 
Baxter, in whose writings he is mentioned with warm eulogy. 
The opinions and the attachments of Paul Foley were at first 
those of his family. But he , like Harley, became, merely from 
the vehemence of his AVhiggism, an ally of the Tories, and 
might, perhaps, like Harley, have been completely metamor- 
phosed into a Ton', if the process of transmutation had not been 
intcrnijjted by death. Foley's abilities were highly respectable, 
and had been improved by education. He was so wealthy that 
it was unnecessary for him to follow the law as a profession^ 
but he had studied it carefully as a science. Ilis morals were 
without stain; and the greatest fault which could be imputed to 
him was that he paraded his independence and disinterestedness 
too ostentatiously, and was so much a&aid of beixig thought to 
fxwn that he was always growling. 

o«tt. Another convert ought to be mentioned. Howe, lately the 
moflt virulent of the Whigs , had been, by the loss of his place, 
tiuned into one of the most virulent of the Tories. The deserter 
broo^l to the party which he had joined no weight of cha- 
racter, no capacity or semblance of capacity for great affairs, 
but much parliamentaiy ability of a low kindy much spite and 
much impudeiioe* No speaker of that time seems to have had, 
in aueh Urge measure, both the power and the inclination to 
< give pain. 

Tb» assistance of these men was most welcome to the Tory 
party; but it was in^ooaible that they could, as yet, exercise 
over that party the entire authority of leaders. For they still 
called themselves Whigs, and generally vindicated their Toiy 
TOtes by arguments grounded on Whig principles.* 

*. The saomslont potitton whleb Harley and Foley at this tins oees* 
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« 

From this view of the stale of partic.;^ in the House of Com- cHAR. 

mons, it seems clear that Sunderland had good reason for ■ .IS - 
' tin* 

recommending that the administration should be entrusted to 
the "WTiij^s. The King, however, hesitated long before he 
could bring himself to quit that neutral position which he had 
long occupied between the contending parties. If one of those 
parties was disposed to question his title, the other was on 
principle hostile to hispxerogatiTe* He still remembered with 
bitterness the unreasonable and ^ndictive conduct of the Con- 
vention Parliament at the close of 1689 and the beginning of 
1690; and he shrank from the thought of being entirely in the 
hands of the men who had obstructed the Bill of Indemnity, 
who had voted for the Sacheverell clause, who had tried to 
prevent him from taking the oommand of his army inJUceland, 
and who had called him an ungrateful tyzaat merely because he 
would not be their slave and their hangman. He had once , by 
a bold and unexpected effort, freed himself from their yoke; 
and he was not inclined to put it on his neck again. He per- 
sonally disliked Wharton and Kussell. He thought highly of 
the eapacity of Caennarthen, of the integrity of Nottingham, 
of the diligence and financial skill of Godolphin. It was only 
by slow degrees that the aigumenta of Sunderland, backed by 
the fence of dreumstances , oTercame all objections. ■ 

On the scTenth ofNovember 1698 the Parliament met; and 
the conflict ofpatties instantly began. William from the throne uanml 
pressed on the Houses thenecessi^ of making a great ezeitioni 
to arrest the progress of Bhoice on the Gontbent* During the 

pied is noticed In the Dialogue between a Whig and a Tory, 1698. "Your 
groat P. Fo— y," says the Tory, "tiirna cadet, and carries nrm« under the 
General of the Went Saxons. Tiic two liar— ys, father and son, ar? 
MginMn ondar tbm tate IdAOtftmat of IIm OrdwuiM, sad bomb any bill 
which ho hath once reaolT'd to reduce to aahes.** Seymour is the General 
of the West Saxons. Masgravc had been Lieatcnant of the Ordxumce In tho 
nlgn of ChirlM ibt 8«coBd> 
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CHAP, last campaign, he said, she had, on everypoint, had asupe- 
'~Tmir~ riority of force; and it had therefore been found impossible to 
cope with her. His allies had promised to increase their armies; 
and he trusted that the Commons would enable him to do the 
same.* 

Debatcii The Commons at their next sitting took the King's speech 
Mt»i mil^ into consideration. The miscarriage of the Smyrna fleet was 
«arff«ies. chief subject of discussion. The cry for inquirj' was univer- 
sal : but it was evident that the two parties raised that cry for 
very different reasons. Montague spoke the sense of the "WTiigs. 
He declared that the disasters of the summer could not, in his 
opinion, be exj)lained by the ignorance and imbecility of those 
who had charge of the naval administration. There must have 
been treason. It was impossible to believe that Lewis, when 
he sent his Brest squadron to the Straits of Gibraltar, and left 
the whole coast of his kingdom from Dunkirk to Bayonne 
unprotected, had trusted merely to chance. He must have 
been well assured that his fleet would meet with a vast booty 
under a feeble convoy. As there had been treachery in some 
quarters, there had been incapacity in others. The State was 
ill served. And then the orator pronounced a warm panegjTic 
on his friend Somers. " Would that all men in power would 
follow the example of my Lord Keeper! If all patronage were 
bestowed as judiciously and disinterestedly as his , we should 
not see the public offices filled with men who draw salaries and 
perform no duties.*' It was moved and carried unanimously, 
that the Commons would support their Majesties, and would 
forthwith proceed to investigate the causes of the disaster in 
the Bay of Lagos.** The Lords of the Admiralty were directed 
to produce ft great mass of documentary evidence. The Kin^ 
sent down oopiee of the examinatioiis takea before the Com- . 

* Lords* sod Comnoiis* Joanali , Not. 7. IMS. 
Commons* JoofiMfait Nov. 18* 168S; Ony*sOtbatM« 
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inittee of Council which Mary had appointed to inquire into the chap. 
grierattces of the Turkey merchants. The Turkey merchants ^^j^ ■ 
themselves were called in and interrogated. Kooke, though 
too ill to stand or speak, was brought in a chair to the bar , and 
there delivered in a narrative of his proceedings. The Whigs 
soon thought that auf&cient ground had been laid for a vote 
condemning the naval administration, and moved a resolution 
attributing the miscairiage of the Smyrna fleet to notorious and 
treacherous mismanagement. That there had been mismanage- 
ment could not be disputed; but that there had been foul play 
had certainly not been proved. The Tories proposed that th0 

^ word ^'treacherous*' should be omitted. A division took place; 
and the Whigs carried their point by a hundred and forty TOtes 
to a hundred and three. Wharton was a teller for the ma- 

. jority.* 

It was now dedded that there had been treason, but not 
who was the traitor. Several keen debates followed. The 
Whigs tried to throw the blame on Xillegiew and Belaval, who 
weie Tories: the T<nies did their best to make out that the 
&ult lay with the VictaalHng Department, which was i^der the 
direotion of Whigs. But the House of Commons has always 
been much more ready to pass votes of censure drawn m gene- 
ral terns than to brand individuals by name. A resolution 
clearing the Victualling Office was proposed by Montague, and 
carried, after a debate of two days, by a hundred and mfjbity 
eight Totes to a hundred and fifty two.** But when the vio- 
torions party brought forwsrd a motion ineidpating the admi- 
rals, the Tories came up in great numbers from the countiy, 
end, aft«r a debate whidt lasted from nine in the monung tUl 
near eleven at night, sucoeeded in saving their friends. The 
Noes wm a hundred and seventy, and the Ayes only a hundred 

* Commoiu' JoarnaU, NoTembor 17. 1693. 
•• Oommoiit* jQttnwls, Mot. 82. 37. 1693; Grey's Debstos. 
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CHAP* and sixty one. Another attack was made a few days later with 
XX. 



no better success. The Noes were a hundred and eighty five, 
the Ayes only a hundred and seventy five. The mdefatigable 
and unplacable Wharton was on both occasions teUet for the 
minority.* 

Busseii In Spite of this check the advantage was decidedly with the 
oUiT"^ Whigs. The Tories who were at the head of the naval ad- 
Admini- ministzation had indeed escaped impeaohment: but the escapo 
had been so nanow that it was impossible for the King to 
employ them any longer. The advice of Sunderland prevailed. 
A new Commission of Admiralty was prepared; and Hussell 
was named First Lord. He had abeady been appointed to.the 
command of the Channel fleet, 
iteiire- His elevation made it necessary that Nottingham should 
Nuiuiif. retire. For, though it was not then unusual to see men who 
' were personally and .politically hostile to each other holding 
high offices at the same time , the relation between the First 
I«ord of the Admiralty and the Secretary of State, who had 
charge of what would now be called the War Depertment, wm 
of so peculiar a nature that the public service could not be well 
conducted without cordial eocperation between them; and 
between Nottingham and Bussell each cooperation was not to 
be espected. H thank you," ITiUiam said to l^ottinf^ham, 
**for your services. I have nothing to complain of in your coue- 
duoL It is only from necesnty that I part with you." *No^ 
tingfaam retired with dignity. Though a very honest mani ha 
went out of office much richer than he had'come in five yeaia 
before. "What were then considered as the legitimate emobip 
ments of his place were greats he had sold Kensington Houae 
to the C^wn I6r-a large sum; and he had.probably, after flie 
fissMon of that tune, obtained for himself some lucrative grants. 

* Commona* JoornalA, Nov. 29. Dec. 6. lC9d} L*UemiUS9« Dee. A« 
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He laid out all his gains in purchasing land. He heard, he chap^ 
said , that his enemies meant to accuse him of having acquired ■ 
wealth hy illicit means. He was perfectly ready to abide the 
issue of an inquiry. He would not, as some ministers had 
done^ place his fortune beyond the reach of the justioe of his 
cowiby. He would have no leoaret board. He would invest 
nothing in foreign fimds. His property should aU be such as 
ooold be readily discovered and seized. * 

During some weeks the seals which Nottingham had deli- 
vtted up remained in the royal doset. To dispose of them tw 
proved no easy matter. They were offered to Shrewsbury, who 
of all the Whig leaders stood highest in the King^s favour: but 
Shrewsbury excused himself, and, in order to avoid further 
importimity, retired into the country. There he soon received 
a pressing letter from Elizabeth Villiers. This lady had, when 
a girl, inspired William with a passion which had caused much 
scandal and much unhappiness in the little Court of the Hague. 
Her influence over him she owed not to her personal charms, 
for it tasked all the art of Kneller to mske her IooIl tolerably on 
canvass, ^ not to those talents which peculisrly belong to her 
sex, for she did not excel in playfiil talk, and her ieCters 
are remarkably defident In feminine ease and grace,— but to 
powers of mind which qualified her to partake the cares and 
guide tiie oounsels of statesmen. To the end of her life great 
politicians sought her advioe. Even Swift, the shrewdest and 
most cynical of her contemporaries, pronounced her the wisest 
of women, and more than once sate, &scinated by her conter- 
•ation, firom two in the afternoon till near midnight^ By 
degrees the virtues and charms of Mary conq[uered the first 
place in her husbsnd's afiiMstion. But he stilly In dif&cult 

• L'Hcrmftage, Sept. Nov. -Jt. 1<593. 
See the Journal to Stolla, Ui. UU. lix. Snd I^ady Orkney's 

L^tterf to Swift. * 
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rii y.\\ conjunctures, frequently applied to Elizabeth Villiers for advice 
— — and assistance. She now implored Shrewsbur)' to reconsider 
his determination, and not to throw away the opportunity of 
uniting the Whig party for ever. AATiarton and Kusseil WTOte to 
the same effect In reply came flimsy and unmeaning excuses: 
"I am not qualified for a court life: I am unequal to a place 
which requires much exertion: I do not quite agree with any 
])arty in the State: in short, I am unfit for the world: I want 
to travel: I want to see Spain." These were mere pretences. 
Had Shrewsbury spoken the whole truth, he would have said 
that he had, in an evil hour, been false to the cause of that 
Revolution in which he had borne so great a part, that lie had 
entered into engagements of which he repented, but from which 
he knew not how to extricate himself, and that, while he 
remained under those engagements, he was unwilling to enter 
into the service of the existing government. Marlborough, 
Qodolphin and Russell, indeed, had no scruple about cor- 
responding with one King while holding office under the other. 
But Shrewsbury had, what was wanting to Marlborough, 
Godolphin and Kusseil, a conscience, a conscience which indeed 
too often failed to restrain him from doing mong, but which 
never failed to punish him. * 

In consequence of his refusal to accept the Seals, the 
- ministerial arrangements which the King had planned were not 
oanied into entire effect till the end of the session. Meanwhile 
the proceedings of the two Houses had been highly interesting 
amd important. 

DdMiM Socm after the Parliament met, the attention of the Commons 
trade was sgain called to the state of the trade with India; and the 
luiu^ charter which had just been granted to the Old Company was 
laid before them. They would probably have been disposed to 

• See tb« letters written et this time by BUsabefb VlUleTS, Wh»rtoI^ 
SnsseU sad Slurewsbuiy , itv tbe Sbrewsbuiy Correspondence* 
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tsnctlon the new arrangement, which, in truth, differed little CRA>. 
firom that which they had themselves suggested not many— 
months before, if the Direoton had acted with prudence. But 
the Directors, from the day on which they had obtained their 
eharter, had persecuted the interlopers without mercy, and bad 
quite forgotten that it was one thing to persecute interlopers 
in the Eastern Seas , and another to pexeectite them in the port 
of London. Hitherto the war of the monopolists against the 
private trade had been generally carried on at the distaaee of 
fifteen thousand miles from England. If harsh things veie 
done, the English did not see them done, and did not hear of 
them till long after they had been done; nor was it by any 
means easy to ascertain at Westminster who had been right 
and who had been wrong in a dispute which had arisen tloee 
or four years before at Moorshedabad or Canton. "Wiih 
ineredible rashness the Directors detemuiped, at the very 
moment when the fate of thdr Company was in the balance, 
to i^Te the people of this country a near view of the most odious 
fiBEtures of the monopoly. Some wealthy merchants of London 
had equq;»ped a fine ship named the Bedbridge. Her crew was 
nmneroos, her cargo of immense yalne. Hor papers had been 
made out for Alieant: but there was some reason to suspect 
that she was really bound for the countries lying beyond the 
Cape of Good Hope. She was stopped by the Admiralty, in 
obedience to an order which the Company obtained from the 
Privy Coundl, doubtless by the help of the Lord Fresident 
Every day that she lay in the ^ames caused a heavy expense 
to the owners. The indignation in the City was great and 
general The Company maintained that from the legality of 
the monopoly the legality of the detention necessarily followed.' 
The pubUe turned the argument round, and, bdmg firmly 
eonvhmed that the detention was illegal, drew the inference 
that the monopoly must be illegal too. ^ The dispute was at thfl 
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CHAP, height when the Parlifiment mot. Petitions on both sidea 
Ujj — were speedily laid on the table of the Commons; and it was 
resolved that these petitions should be taken into consideration 
by a Committee of the whole House. The first question on 
which the conflicting parties tried their strength was the choice 
' of a chairman. The enemies of the Old Company proposed 
Papiilon, once the closest ally and subsequently the keenest 
opponent of Child , and carried their point by a hundred and 
thirty eight votes to a hundred and six. The Committee 
prooeeded to inquire by what authority the Kedbridge had been 
stopped. One of her oimers, Gilbert Heathcote, a rich 
merchant and a stanch Whig, appeared at the bar as a witness. 
He was asked whether he would venture to deny that the sbip 
had really been fitted out for the Indian trade. **It is no sin 
that I know of," he answered, " to trade with India ; and I shall 
trade with India till I am restrained by Act of Parliament.*' 
Papiilon reported that in the opinion of the Conunittee, the 
detention of the Redbridge was illegal. The question was then 
put, that the House would agree with the Conmiittee. The 
ftiends of the Old Company ventured on n second divieidn, 
and were defeated by a hundred and serenffey one votes to 
a Inudred and twenty five.* 

The blow was quickly followed up. A few days later it was 
moved that all subjects of England had equal ri^^ht to trade to 
the East Indies unless prohibited by Act of Parliament; and the 
supporters of the Old Company, sensible that they were in 
a minorit)', suffered the motion to pass without a division."^ 

Hue memorable Tote settled the most importsat of tlie 
oomtitutumal questions wbidt had been left unsettled by the 

* Commons* Journals, Jan. C, 8. ICSJ. 
IMd. Jma. 19. 169|. 
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Bill of Rights. It has ever since been held to be the sound chap. 

XX 

doctrine that no power but tliat of the whole legislature can ^^^^ 
give to any person or to any society an excluaive privilege of 
trading to any part of the world. 

The opinion of the great majority of the House of Commons 
was that the Indian trade could be advantageously carried on 
only by m c ans of a j oint stock and a monopoly. It might there- 
fore have been expected that the resolution which destroyed the 
monopoly of the Old Company would have been immediately 
followed by a law granting a monopoly to the New Company. 
No such law, however, was passed. The Old Company, though 
not strong enough to defend its own privileges, was able, with 
the help of its Tory friends, to prevent the rival association from 
obtaining similar privileges. The consequence was that, during 
some years, there was nominally a free trade with India. In 
fact, the trade still lay under severe restrictions. The private, 
adventurer found indeed no difficulty in sailing from England: 
but his situation itbb as perilous as eyer when he had turned the 
Cape of Good Hope. Whatever respect might be paid to a vote 
of the House of Commons by public functionaries in London, 
such a vote was, at Bombay or Calcutta, much less regarded 
than a private letter from Child; and Child still continued to 
fight the battle with unbroken spirit. He sent out to the 
factories of the Company orders that no indulgence should be 
shown to the intruders. For the House of Conunons and for its 
resolutions he expressed the bitterest contempt. "Be guided 
by my instructions," he mote, "and not by the nonsense of 
a few ignorant eountiy gentlemen who have hardly wit enough 
to manage their pm private a&irs, and who know nothing at 
all about questions of trade.** It i^peaxs that his dheelioDs 
were obeyed. JSTeiy where In the £ast| during this period 
<»f anarehy, the servant of the Company and the Independent 
merchant waged war on each other, accused each other of 
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CHAF. piracy, and tried by ewrj ardfioe to ezaBperate the Blognl 



goTemment against each other.* 

The three great constitutional questiona of the inec^eding 
year were, in this year, again brought under the oonaidieratioa 
of Parliament In the first week of the aesaion, a Bill for the 
Kegulation of Trials in cases of High Treason, a Triennial 
Bill, and a Place Bill were laid on the table of the Home of 
Commons. 

None ofthesebUls became a lav. The first passed the Com- 



Iflliiin of 
Trials io 



iMM.n of jQjf^^ t)ut waa unfavourably receiTed by the Peers. William 



c^se. or iQQ)g^ go much interest in the question that he came dom to 
the House of Lords, not in his crown and robea, but in the 
ordinary dress of a gentleman, and sate through the irhole 
debate on the second reading. Caermarthen spoke of the 
dangers to which the State was at that time, exposed, and 
entreated his brethren not to give , at such a moment, impunity 
to traitors. He was powerfiilly supported by two emihMit 
orators, who had, during some years, Ijeen on the uncourtly 
side of every question, but who, in this session, showed a dia^ 
position to strengthen the hands of the government, Halifax 
and Mulgrave. Marlborough, Rochester and Nottingham spoke 
for the bill: but the general feeling was so clearly against them 
that they did not venture to divide. It is probable , however, 
that the reasons urged by Caermarthen were not the reasons 
which chiefly swayed his hearers. The Peers were fully deter- 
mined that the bill should not pass without a clause altering the 
constitution of the Court of the Lord High Steward: they knew 
that the Lower House was as fully determined not to pass such 
a clause; and they thought it better that what must happen at 
last should happen speedily, and without a quarrel.** 

* Hamtlton** New Aecomit. . 

•* The bin I found in the Archives of the Lords. Its history I lonrned 
from the Jouraals o( tbe two Houses, from « passage in tbe Diary 9t 
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The fate of the Triennial Bill confounded all the calculations cba>. 
of the best infbrmed politicians of that time, and may therefore ^* 



lan. 

well seem extraordinary tons. During the recess, that bill had Triennial 
been described in nnmerous pamphlets, imtten for the most''*'^ 
part by persons sealous for the Bevolutlon and for popular prin^ 
oiplea of gorerament, as the one thing needfiil, astiienniyer- 
sal eure for the dntempers of the State. On the&st, second 
and third readings in ^e House of Gonmions no diviriontook 
place. The Whigs were enthusiastic. The Tories seemed to 
be aoquiesoent. It was understood that the King, thouf^ he 
had used his Veto for the purpose of giying the Houses an op* 
p ortunity of reconsidering the subject, had no intention of 
offering a perdnadous opposition to their wishes. But Sey- 
mour, wiUi a cunning which long experience had matured, 
after deferring the conflict to the last moment, snatched the 
victory from his adTcrsaries, when they were most secure^ 
When the Speaker held up the bill in his hands, and put the 
^estion whether it should pass, the Noes were a hundred and 
forty six , the Ayes only a hundred and thirty six. * Some eager 
Wlugs fiattered themselves that their defeat was the effect of 
a surprise, and might be retrieved. Within three days , there- 

Varolflsus Luttrell , and from two I«tt«n to tht States G«neral , both dated 
on M***' .^I' 16M, the day after the debate in the Lords. One of these 

iviarcb ^» 

letters is from Van Cittcrs; the other, which contains fUllcr information, 
i» Itom L*Hermitage. 

• Commons* Journals, Nov. 28. 10)93; Grey's Debates. L'Hermitage 
expected that the bill wrould pass, and that the royal assent would not be 
withb^d. On November wrote to the States Oeaenl, paroIsC 
dans toate la ohambre beaneonp de passion ih fUre passer ee bU.** On 

P^^^^ ' he says thai the division on the passing **n*a pas canstf one petite 

surprise. li est difficile d'avoir un point fixe sur lea idtfes qu'on peut so 
former dos Amotions da parlemcnt, car il paroist quclqncfols dc grandcs 
ehaleurs qui somblent devoir tout onflammcr, et qui, peu dc tcnist aprba, 
a*dvaporent.** That Beyraonr was the chief manager of the opposition to 
the bill is asserted In Uie ones celebrated Hash Money pamphlet of that 
year. 

19 
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CHAP, fore, Monmouth f the most ardent and restless man in the 
whole party, brought into the Upper House a bill substantially 
the same with that which had so strangely miscarried in the 
Lower. The Peers passed this bill very expeditiously, and sent 
it down to the Commons. But in the Commons it found no 
favour. Many members, who professed to wish that the du- 
ration of parliaments should be limited, resented the inter- 
ference of the hereditary branch of the legislature in a matter 
which peculiarly concerned the elective branch. The subject, 
they said, is one which especially belongs to us: we have con- 
sidered it: we have come to a decision; and it is scarcely par- 
liamentary, it is certainly most indelicate, in their Lordships, 
to call upon us to reverse that decision. The question now is, 
not whether the duration of parliaments ought to be limited, 
but whether we ought to submit our judgment to the authority 
of the Peers, and to rescind, at their bidding, what we did 
only a fortnight ago. The animosity with which the patrician 
order was regarded was inflamed by the arts and the eloquence 
of Seymour. The bill contained a definition of the words, 
''to hold a Parliament." This definition was scrutimsed with 
eitieme jealousy, and was thought by many^ with very little 
reason, to have been framed for the purpose of extending the 
piiTilegea, already invidiously great, of the nobility. It ap« 
pears, from the scanty and obsciu-e fragments of the debates 
irhich have come down to us, that bitter reflections were thrown 
on the general conduct, both political and judicial, of the 
Peers. Old Titus, though zealous for triennial parliaments, 
owned that he was not surprised at the ill humour whieh many 
gentlemen showed. "It is true,** he said, "that we ought to 
be dissolved: but H is rather hard, I must own, that the Lords 
are to prescribe the time of our dissolution. Tlie Apostle Paul 
wished to be dissolved: but, I doubt, if Ms friends had set 
lum a day, he would not hare taken it kindly of them." The 
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bili was rejected by a hundred and ninety seTen Totes to a bun- chaf. 
dred and twenty seven.* "tS"^ 
The Place BUI, differing very little from the Place Bill naceuui. 
which had been brought in twelve months before, passed easily 
through the Commons. Most of the Tories supported it warmly ; 
and the Whigs did not venture to oppose it It went up to the 
Lords, and soon csme back completely changed. As it had 
been originally drawn, it provided that no member of the House 
of Commons, elected aft» the first of January 1694, should 
accept any place of profit under the Crown, on pun of for- 
feiting his seat, and of being incapable of sitting again in the 
same Parliament. The Lords had added the words, unless 
he be afterwards again chosen to serve in the same Parlia- 
ment" These words, few as they were, sufficed to deprive 
the bill of nine tenths of its efficacy, both for good and for evil. 
It was most desirable that the crowd of subordinate public func- 
tionaries should be kept out of the House of Commons. It was 
most undesirable that the heads of the great executive depart' 
ments should be kept out of that House. The bill, as altered, 
left that House open both to those who ought and to those who 
ought not to have been admitted. It very properly let in the 
Secretaries of State and the Chancellor of the Exchequer; but 
it let in with them Commissioners of Wine Licenses and Com- 
missioners of the Navy, Receivers, Surveyors, Storekeepers, 
Clerks of the Acts and Clerks of the Cheque, Clerks of the 
Green Cloth and Clerks of the Great Wardrobe. So little did 
the Commons understand what they were about that, after 

* Commons* Journals; Grey's Debates. The engrossed copy of this 
BUI went down to tbe Rovn of Commons and la lost* Tho ortgfniil draoKht 

on pnper Is among the Archives of the Lords. That Monmouth broupht in 
the bill I learned from a letter of L'Hermitage to the States General, 
Deo. 189S. As to tbe numbers on the division, I have followed the 
Joarnals. Bat in Grey's Debates, and in the Icttcri of Van CUtera and 
It'Heriiiitage, the minority insald to have been 173. 

19* 
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. framing a law, in one view most miscbieToiiSi and in anofher 
view moat benefidal, Uiey mate pezfeotly idlling that it flhocdd 
be transfonned Into a law quite luumless and almoit nselen. 
They agreed to the amendment; and nolliingwaa now wanting 
but tbe royal sanction. 

That sanction certainly ought not to have been withheld, 
and probably would not have been withheld, ifWHUam had 
known how unimportant the bill now waa. But he understood 
the question as little aa the Commons themselvea. He knew 
that they imagined that they had devised a most stringent limi- 
tation of the royal power ; and he was deteimined not to submit, 
without a struggle , to any such limitation. He was encouraged 
by the success with which he had hitherto resisted the attempts 
of the two Houses to encroach on his prerogative. He had re- 
vised to pass the bill which quartered the Judges on his here< 
ditary revenue ; and the Parliament had silently acquiesced in 
the justice of the refusal. He had refused to pass the Triennial 
Bill; and the Commons had since, by rejecting two Triennial 
Bills, acknowledged that he had done well. He ought, how- 
ever, to have considered that, on both these occasions, the 
announcement of his refusal was immediately followed by the 
announcement that the Parliament was prorogued. On both 
these occasions, therefore, the members had half a year to 
think and to grow cool before the next sitting. The case waa 
now very different. The principal business of the session was 
hardly begun : estimates were still under consideration : bills of 
supply were still depending; and, if the Houses should take a 
fit of ill humour, the consequences might be serious indeed. 

He resolved, however, to run the risk. "WTiether he had 
any adviser is not known. His determination seems to have 
taken both the leadingWhigs and the leadingToriesbysurprise. 
When the Clerk had proclaimed that the King and Queen would 
consider of the bill touching free and impartial proceedings 
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Fadiainent, the ComBumB retired from the bar of the Lords Id chap. 
amentful and ungovemable mood. As soon as the Speaker 
was again in his chftir then was a long and tempestuous debate. 
AU o^er buainesB was postponed. All conmiittees were ad- 
journed. It was resolved that the House would , early the next 
moming, take into consideration the state of the nation. When 
the TOomiiing ca]iie,the excitement did not appear to have abated. 
The mace was sent into Westminster Hall and into the Court of 
Bequeats. AU memben who could be found were brought into 
theHouM. Tliatnone might be able to ateal away unnoticed, . 
the back door waa locked, and the key laid on the table. All 
itrangeriirare ordered to retire. With these solemn piepara- 
tiona began a sitting which reminded a few old men of aome of 
the first sittings of the Long Parliament High word^ w6ie 
tttteied by the enemies of the goTemment Its firiends, afraid 
of being accused of abandoning tiie cause of the Gonunons of 
Enf^d for the sake of royal lisTour , hardly ventured to raise 
their yoices. Montague alone seems to have defended the Sing. 
Lowtfaer, though hii^ in office and a member of the cabinet, 
owned tiiat theie were evil influences at work, and expressed a 
wish to see the SoTereign surrounded by counseUozs in whom 
the representatiTeB of the people could confide. Harley, Foley 
and Howe carried every thing before them. A resolution, 
affiiming that those who had advised the Grown on this occasion 
were public enemies, was canied with only two or three Noes. 
Harley, after reminding his hearen that they had their negative 
voice aa the Xing had his, and that, if EGs Majesty refused 
them redress, they could refbse him money, moved that they 
should go up to the Throne, not, as usual, with a Humble 
Address, but with a Bepresentation. Some members proposed 
to substitute the more respectful woxd Address: but they wen 
overruled; and a committee was appointed to draw up the Re* 
presentation. 
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CHAP. Another night passed ; and, when the House met again, it ap- 
peared that the storm had greatly subsided. The malignant joy and 
the wild hopes which the Jacobites had,during the last forty eight 
hours, expressed with their usual imprudence, had inceneed and 
idanned the 'Wliigs and the moderate Tories. Many members 
too were frightened by hearing thatWilliamwas fully detennmed 
not to yield without an appeal to the nation. Such an appeal 
might have been lucceBsfid: for a dissolution, on any ground 
whatever, would, at that moment, have been a highly popular 
exercise of the prerogative. The constituent bodies, it was well 
known, were generally xealous for the Ttienniai BUI, and cared 
comparatively little about the Place BilL Many Tory members, 
therefore, who had recently voted against the THenniai Bill, 
were by no means desirous to ran the risks of a general election. 
When the Bepresentation which Harley and his friends had 
prepared was read, it was thought offensively strong. After 
being recommitted, shortened and softened, it was presented 
by the whole House. William's answer was kind and gentle; 
but he conceded nothing. He assured the Commons that he 
remembered with gratitude the support wliich he had on many 
occasions received from them, that he should always consider 
thehr advice as most valuable, and that he should look on 
counsellon who might attempt to raise dissension between him 
and his Pariiament as his enemies: but he uttered not a word 
which could be construed into an acknowledgment that he had 
used his Veto iH,or into a promise that he would not use it again. 

The Commons on the morrow took his speech into conside- 
ration. Harley and his allies complained that the King's answer 
was no answer at all, threatened to t^ck the Place Bill to a 
money bill, and proposed to make a second representation 
pressing His Majesty to explain himself more distinctly. But 
by this time there was a strong reflux of feeling in the assembly. 
The Whigs had not only recovered from their dismay, but were 
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in high spirits and eager for conflict. AMiarton , Kussell and cu\? 
Littleton maintained that the House ought to be satisfied with- 
what the King had said. "Do you wish /'said Littleton, "to 
make sport for your enemies? There is no want of them. They 
besiege our very doors. We read, as M e come through the lobby, 
in the face and gestures of ever)' nonjuror whom we pass, delight 
at the momentary coolness which has arisen between us and the 
King. That should be enough for us. We may be sure that 
we are voting rightly when we give a vote which tends to con- 
found the hopes of traitors." The House divided. Harley was 
a teller on one side, Wharton on the other. Only eighty eight 
voted with Harley, two hundred and twenty nine with \Miarton. 
The Whigs were so much elated by their victory that some of 
them wished to move a vote of thanks to William for his gracious 
answer: but they were restrained by wiser men. "We have 
lost time enough already in these unhappy debates," said a 
leader of the party. "Let us get to Ways and Means as fast as 
we can. The best form which our thanks can take is that of a 
money bill** 

Thus ended, more happily than William had a right to 
eopectf one of the most dangerous contests in which he ever 
engaged with his Parliament At the Dutch Embassy the rising 
and going down of this tempest had been watehed with intense 
interest; and the opinion there seems to have been that the 
King had on the whole lost neither power nor popularity by hit 
conduct* 



ror 



Another question, which excited scarcely less angry feeling Biii rn 
in Parliament and in the country, tree, about the same time, 

under consideration. On the uxth of December, a Whig p^Vnll*'' 

I 

* The bttl Is fai th« AitihlvM of Lords. Itt hbtory I havo oottooted 
from the JoiinMli« llrool Grey's Debates^ and from the highly IntcreaUng 
Ictterfl of Van Cltteri and L'Hermitage. I think it clear from Grey's De- 
bates that a speech which L'Hermitage attribute* to a nameleaa qucl<^'uu" 
was mado bf Sir ThomM UlOotoa* 
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CHAP, member of the House of Commons obtained leave to bring in a 
— bill for the Naturalisation of Foreign Protestants. Plausible 
arguments in favour of such a bill were not wanting. Great 
numbers of people, eminently industrious and intelligent, 
fifmly attached to our faith, and deadly enemies of our deadly 
enemies, were at that time without a country. Among the 
Huguenots who had fled from the tyranny of the French King 
wm many persons of great fame in war, in letten, in arts and 
ill tcimioes; and even the humblest refugees were inteUectuaUy 
and morally above the average of the common people of any 
kingdom in Europe. With French Protestants who had been 
driven into exile by the edicts of Lewis were now minted 
German Protestants who had been driven into exile by his arms. 
Vieima, Berlin, Basle, Hamburg, Amsterdam, London, 
•warned with honest laborious men who had once been thriving 
bur^^rs of Heidelberg orManheim, or who had cultivated 
vineyards along the banks of the Neckar and the Bhhww A 
statesman might well think that it would be at onoe generous 
and politic to invite to the English shoies and to inooiponite 
with the English people emigrants so unfortunate and so 
tespeetable. Thmr ingenuity and thdr diligence could not fidi 
to enrich any land whidi should afford them an asylum; nor 
oonld it be doubted that they would manftdly defend the country 
of their adoptkm against him whose cruelty had driven tiiem 
from the country of their birth. 

*The first two readuigs passed without a division. But, on 
the motion that the bill should be committed^ there was a 
debate in which the right of free speech was most liberally used 
by the opponents of the govenunent It was idle* they said, 
toialk about the poor Huguenots or the jpoor PalatiBee. Hie 
bill was evidently meant for the benefit, not of French Fro- 
testantsor German Bntestants, but of Dutchmen, who would 
be FrotestantSi Fapists or Pagans for a guilder a head, and 
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who would, no doubt, be as ready to sign the Declaration chap. 
against Traasubstantiation in England as to trample on the 
droas in Japan. They would come over in multitudes. They 
would iwarm in every public office. They would collect the 
OuatomSy, and gauge the beer barrels* Our Navigation Laws 
would be virtually repealed. Evezy merchant ship that cleared 
out from the Thames or the Severn would be manned by Zea- 
landers and Hollanders and Frieslanders. To ourowii sailofa 
would be left the hard and perilous service of the royal navy. 
For Hana, after filling the pockets of his huge trunk hose with 
our money by assuming the character of a native, would, aa 
soon as a pressgang appeared, lay claim to the privileges of an 
* alien. The intrudeia would soon rule every corporation. They 
would elbow our own Aldeimen off the KoyalEzehange. They 
would boy the hereditary woods and halla of our eountiry 
gentlemen. Already one of the most noisome of the jdagues of 
Egypt was among us. Frogs had made th^ appeaiaaoe vwk 
in the royal chambers. Nobody could go to Saint James's 
without being disgusted by hearing the reptilea of the Bata;vian 
marshes croaking all round him: and if this bill should pass, 
the whole coutitry would be as much infested by the loathsome 
brood as the palace already was. 

The orator who indulged himself most freely in this sort of 
ihetofie was Sir John Knighti member for Bristol, a coarse- 
minded and spitefitl Jacobite, who, if he had been an honest 
man, would have been a nonjuror. Two years before, when 
Mayor of Bristol, he had acquired adisoreditable notoriety by 
treating with gross disrespect a commission sealed with the 
great seal of the Soyereigns to whom he had repeatedly sworn 
allegiance, and by setting on the rabble of his dty to hoot and 
pelt the Judges.* He now eondnded a savage iuTeotite by 
deriring that the Seijeant at Arms would open the doors, in 

* NarcUiuj LuttrcU's Diary, September 1681. 
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CHAP, order that the odious roll of parchment, which was nothing 
■ ^^^^ less than a surrender of the birthright of the English peopk, 
might be treated with proper contumely. "Let us first," he 
said, "kick the bill out of the House; and then let us kick the 
foreigners out of the kingdom." 

On a division the motion for committing the bill was carried 
by a hundred and sixty three votes to a hundred and twenty 
eight.* But the minority was zealous and peilinacious; and 
the majority speedily began to waver. Knight*s speech, re- 
touched and made more offensive, soon appeared in print 
without a license. Tens of thousands of copies were circulated 
by the post, or dropped in the streets; and such was the 
strength of national prejudice that too many persons read this 
ribaldry with assent and admiration. But, when a copy was 
|)roduced in the House , there was such an outbreak of in- 
dignation and disgust, as cowed even the impudent and savage 
nature of the orator. Finding himself in imminent danger of 
being expelled and sent to prison, he apologized, and dtM 
claimed all knowledge of the paper which purported to be a 
report of what he had said* He escaped with impunity: but 
his Speech was voted false, scandalous and seditious, and was 
burned by the hangman in Palace Yard. The bill which had 
caused aU this ferment was prudently suffered to drop. 
Ma§^, Meanwhile the Commons were busied with finandalquestions 
of grave importance* The esttmatea for the year 1694 were enor* 
ittotts. TheKing proposed to add totheregtdaramy, already the 
greatestreguiar amy that England hadeTerBupported,fourregi> 

Commons* Joaniala, Jan* 4. ISSf. 

Of the Tsaturalihatlon Bill no copy, I believp, exista. The history of 
tbMt bill will be found in the Journals. From Van Citters and L*Uermitage 
wo learn leif than might have been expected on a aubject which must havo 
been Interesting to Dutch statesmen. Knight's speech will be found among 
the Somers Papers. He Is described by his brother Jacobite, Roger North, 
as "a gentleman of as eminent integrity and loyalty aa otct the city of 
Briitol WM hoaonrod with.** 
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ments of draf^ooiis , ( I^ht of horse , and twenty five of infantry. CBAP. 
The whole number of men, officers included, would thus be in- - ^ 
creased to about ninety four thousand.* Cromwell, while 
holding down three reluctant kingdoms, and making vigorous 
war on Spain in Europe and America, had never had two thirds 
of the military force which William now thought necessary. 
The great body of the Tories, headed by three Whig chiefs, 
Harley, Foley and Howe, opposed any augmentation. The 
great body of the Wliigs, headed by Montague and AVharton, 
would liave granted all that was many long dis- 

ciuaions, and probably many close divisions, in the Committee 
of Supply, the King obtained the greater part of what he de* 
manded. The HbuBO allowed him four new regiments of 
dragoons, six of horse, and fifteen of infantr)-. The whole 
number of troops voted for the year amounted to eighty three 
thousand, the charge to more than two millions and a half, 
including about two hundred thousand pounds for the 
ordnance.** 

The naval estimates passed much more rapidly; for Whiga 
and Tories agreed in thinking that the maritime ascendency of 
England ought to be maintained at any cost Five hundred 
thousand pounds were voted for paying the arrears due 
to seamen, and two millions for the expenses of the year 
1694.' 



The Commons then proceeded to consider lihe Ways and 
Means. The land tax was renewed at four shilUnga in the louery 

* Common** Journals, Dec. 6. 168}. 

** OommoiM* Joarnalt« D«e. 90. and 92. lS9f. The Jonnialf dI4 not 

then contain any notice of the divisions which took place when the Iluude 
was in committee. There waa only one division on the army estimates ot 
this ycar« when the mace waa on the table. That division was on the 
qoeMion whether 60,000/. or 147,0001. shoald be granted for hospitals and 
contingencies. The Whigs carried the larger sum by 184 votet to 180. 
Wharton wae a teller for the migority, Foley for the minority. 
*** Oomipoiw' Jonnale, Mo v. S5. 109|» 
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GAAP, pound; and by this idrngh but poweifid maohinexy about tm 
-^p-miUiomi mtt raised wHb certainly and despatdi^* A poll tax 
iras hnpoaed.** Stamp duties bad long been among the fiseai 
xesoiuoes of Holland and France, and bad existed bare during 
part of tbe reign of Charles the Second, but had been suffered 
to expire. They were now rerlYed; and they bare ever since 
formed an important part of the rsTenue of the State.*** The 
baekney coaches of the capital veie taxed, and were placed 
under the goyemment of commissioners, in spite of the re* 
sistanoe of the wives of the coachmen, who assembled round 
Westminster Hall and mobbed the members, f But, notwith- 
standing all these expedients, there was still a large deficiency ; 
and it was again necessary to borrow. A new duty on salt and 
some other imposts of less importance were set apart to form a 
fund for a loan. On the security of this fund a million was to 
be raised by a lottery , but a lottery which had scarcely any 
thing but the name in common with the lotteries of a later 
period. The sum to be contributed was divided into a hundred 
thousand shares of ten pounds each. The interest on each 
share was to be twenty shillings annually, or, in other words, 
ten per cent, during sixteen years. But ten per cent for six- 
teen years was not a bait which was likely to attract lenders. 
An additional lure was therefore held out to capitalists. On 
one fortieth of the shares much higher interest was to be paid 
than on the other thirty nine fortieths. AVhich of the shares 
should be prizes was to be determined by lot. The arrange- 
ments for the drawing of the tickets were made by an adventurer 
of the name of Nezde, who, after squandering away Us o fortunes, 
had been glad to become groom porter at the palace. His 

• sut. 6 w. A M. 0. 1. 
M 8tat. 6 AS W. ft M. e. 14. 

••• Stat. 5 A 6 W. A M. c. 21.; Narcissus Lutlrell's Diary, 
i StAU S 4( S W. « M. c. 33. i MarciMus LattreU'« Diarjr* 
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duties metp to call the odds when the Court played at hazard, cnAP. 
to provide cards and dice, and to decide any dispute which— jgjj— 
might arise on the bowling green or at the gaming table* He 
was eminently skilled in the business of this not feiy exalted 
pott| and had made such sums by laffles that hi was able to 
, engage in yer^- costly spectdations, and was then coTering the 
ground round the Seven Dials with buildings. He was pio^ 
bably the best adviser that could have been consulted about the 
details of a lottery. Yet there were not wanting persons who 
thought it hardly decent in the T^asuxy to call in the aid of a 
gambler by profesnon.* 

By the lotteiy. loan, as it was called, one million was oV 
tained. But another million was wanted to bring &e estimated 
ferenue for the year 1694 up to a level with the estimated ez* 
penditure. The ingenious and enterprising Montague Uid a 
plan ready, a plan to which, except under the pressure of ez- 
tareme pecuniary difficulties, he might not easily have induced 
the Commons to assent, but which, to his UagB and vigorous 
mind, appeared to have advantages, both commercial and 
political, more important than the Immediate relief to the 
finances. He succeeded, not only In supplying the wants of ^|J^^ 
the State for twelve months, but In creating a great Institation, 
which, after the lapse of more tfaanacentury andahaU^ ccoi* 
tinues to flourish, and which he Hved to see the stronj^old, 
through all vicissitudes, of the Whig party, and the bulwark. 
In dangerous times, ofihe Protestant succession. 

In the reign of William old men were still living who could 
remember the days when there was'not a single banking house 
in the dty of London. So late as the time of the Bestoratlon 

• StaU 6 W. ^ M. 0. 7.; Evelyn*! DUry, Oct. 6. Not. 22. 1694. ; A Poem 
•n Squire Heale'e Pr«t|eete; Maleolm'a Hittoiy of London. Meale*f ftino* 

Itoiu are described in several editions of Chambcrlnync's State of England. 
Ills name frequently appear* in tbe London Gaaette, aa, for example, ok 
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cnxv, every trader had hia own strong box in liia own house, and, 
' Si ""^^ ^ acceptance was presented to him, told down the 
oiowna and Caroluses on hia own counter. But the hioreaae of 
wealth had produced ita natural ^ect, the Bubdtvialon of 
labour. Before the end of the reign of Charlea the Second, a 
new mode of paying and receiving money had come into &ahion 
among the merchants of the capital. A claaa of agenta axoae, 
whose office was to keep the cash of the commerdal houses. 
This new branch of bushiesa naturally fell into the handa of the 
goldsmiths, who were accustomed to traffic largely hi the 
precious metals, and who had vaults in which great masses of 
bullion could lie secure from fire and from robbers. It was at 
the shops of the goldsmiths of Lombard Street that all the pay- 
menta in coin were made. Other traders gave and receiTed 
nothing but paper. 

This great change did not take place without much opposi- 
tion and clamour. Oldfiuihioned merchants complained bitterly 
that a class of men who, thirty yeara before, had confined them* 
selYea to their proper fonctions, and had made a fiur profit by 
embossing silver bowls and chargers, by setting jewela for fine 
ladies, and by selling pistoles and dollars to gentf emen setthig 
out for the Continent, had become the txeasurera, and were 
fast becoming the masters, of the whole City. These usurers, 
it was said, played at hazard with what had been earned by the 
industry and hoarded by the thrift of other men. If the dice 
turned up well, the knave who kept the cash became an alder- 
man: if they turned up ill, the dupe who furnished the cash 
became a bankrupt. On the other side the conveniences of the 
modem practice were set forth in animated language. The new 
system, it was said, saved bolli labour and money. Two clerks, 
seated in one counting house, did what, under the old system, 
must have been done by twenty clerks in twenty different 
establishments. A goldsmith's note might be transferred ten 
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times in a morning; and thus a hundred guineas, locked in his chap. 
tafo dose to tha Excj^anget did what would formarly have— 
required a thousand guineas, dispersed through many tills, 
some on Ludgate Hill, soma in Austin Frian, and soma m 

Tower Street* 

Gradually even those who had been loudest in murmuring 
against the innovation gave way and conformed to the pre- 
vailing usage. The last person who held out, strange to say, 
waaSIr Dudley North. When, in 1680, after residing many ' 
years abroad, he returned to London, nothing astonished or 
displeased him more than the practice of making payments by 
drawing bills on bankers. He found that he could not go on 
Change without being followed round tha piasza by goldsmiths, 
who, with low bows, begged to have the honour of serving 
him. He lost his temper when his friends asked where he kept 
his oash. "Where should I keep it,** he asked, **but in my 
own hoose ?** With difficulty he was induced to put his money 
into the hands of one of the Lombard Street men, as they were 
called. Unhappily, the Lombard Street man broke, and some 
of his customers sufiiered severely. Dudley North lost only fifty 
poundst but this loss confirmed him in his dislike of the whole 
mystery of banking. It was in vain, however, thatheeihorted 
his fellow dtizens to return to the good old practice , and not to 
expose themselves to utter ruin m order to spare themselves a 
little tronble. He stood alone against the whole community. 
The advantages of the modem system were felt every hour of 
every day in every part of London; and people were no more 
disposed to zeUnquish those advantages for fbar of calamities 
which occurred at long intervals than to refirain from building 

* 8««, for example, the Mysterf of the Kewfaahloned Goldemttht or 

Brokers, 1076; Is not the ITand of Joab In all thi.s? H'TC; and an answer 
published in the Hatne year. See also England's Glory in the great Im- 
proresif nt by Bunking and Trade . 1694. 
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GBAP. bouses for fear of fires, or from building sbtps for fear of buni* 
-T^-— canes. It is a eurious drcumstance tbat a man vbo, as a 
tbeorist, was distinguisbed from all fhe men^antsof bistime 
by the largeness of his viewB and by bis superiorly to vulgar 
prejudices, should, in practice, have been distinguisbed from ' 
all the merchants of his time by the obstinacy with which he 
adhered to an andent mode of doing business, long after the 
dullest and most ignorant plodders bad abandoned that mode 
for one better suited to a great commercial society.* 

No sooner had banking become a separate and important 
trade, than men began to discuss with earnestness the question 
whether it would be expedient to erect a national bank. The 
general opinion seems to have been decidedly in favour of a na- 
tional bank : nor can we wonder at this : for few were then aware 
that trade is in general carried on to much more advantage by 
individuals than by great societies; and banking really is one 
of those few trades which can be carried on to as much advan- 
tage by a great society as by an individual. Two public banks 
had long been renowned througliout Europe, the Bank of Saint 
George at Genoa, and the Bank of Amsterdam. The immense 
wealth which was in the keeping of those establishments, the 
confidence which they inspired, the prosperity which they had 
created, their stability, tried by panics, by wars, by revolu- 
tions, and found proof against all , were favourite topics. The 
bank of Saint George had nearly completed its third century. 
It had begun to receive deposits and to make loans before Co- 
lumbus had crossed the Atlantic, before Gama had turned the 
Cape, when a Christian Emperor was reigning at Constanti- 
nople, when a Mahomedan Sultan was reigning at Granada, 
when Florence was a Republic, when Holland obeyed a heredi- 
tary Prince. All these things had been changed. New conti- 
nents and new oceans had been discovered. The Turk was at 
* See the Life of Dadl^ North by Ills brotbcr Boger« * 
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Constantinople: the Castilian was at Granada: Florence had chap. 

its hereditary Prince: Holland was a Republic: but the Bank-~j— 
of Saint George was still receiving deposits and making loans. 
The Bank of Amsterdam was little more than eighty years old: 
but its solvency had stood severe tests. Even in the terrible 
crisis of 1672, when the whole Delta of the Rhine was overrun 
by the French armies, when the white flags were seen from the 
top of the Stadthouse, there was one place where, amidst the 
general consternation and confusion, tranquillity and order 
were still to be found; and that place was the Hank. Why 
should not the Bank of London be as great and as durable as 
the Banks of Genoa and of Amsterdam? Before the end of the 
reign of Charles the Second several plans were proposed, 
examined, attacked and defended. Some pamphleteers main- 
tained that a national bank ought to be under the direction of 
the King. Others thought that the management ought to be 
entrusted to the Lord Mayor, Aldermen and Common Council 
of the capital.* After the Revolution the subject was dincussed 
with an animation before unkno^vn. For, under the influence 
of liberty, the breed of political projectors multiplied exceed- 
ingly. A crowd of plans, some of which resemble the fancies 
of a child or the dreams of a man in a fever, were pressed on the 
government. Preeminently conspicuous among the pohtical 
mountebanks, whose busy faces were seen every day in the 
lobby of the House of Commons, were John Briscoe and Hugh 
Chamberlayne, two projectors worthy to have been members of 
that Academy which GulUver found at Lagado. These men af- 
firmed that the one cure for every distemper of the State was a 
Land Bank. A Land Bank would work for England miracles 
such as had never been wrought for Israel, miraoles exceeding 

* See a pamphlet entitled Corporation Credit; or a Bank of Credit, 
iiuid« Onrront by Common Consent in London, more UfdU and 8«Ai tbMi 
Monof* 
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i^HAp. the heaps of quails and tihe daily shower of nuuma. Thm 
would be no taxes; and yet the Ezchequer would be fidl to 
overflowing. There would be no poor rates: for there would 

be no poor. The income of every landowner would be doubled. 
The ])rofits of every merchant would be increased. In short, 

the island would, to use Briscoe's words, be the paradise of the 
world. The only losers would be the moneyed men, those worst 
enemies of the nation, who had done more mjury to tljc gentry 
and yeomanry than an invading army from France would have 
had the heart to do.* 

These blessed effects the Land Bank was to produce simply 
by issuing enormous quantities of notes on landed security. The 
doctrine of the projectors was that every person who had real 
property ought to have, besides that property, paper money to 
the full value of that property. Thus, if his estate was worth 
two thousand pounds, he ought to have his estate and two thou- 
sand pounds in paper money.** Both Briscoe and Chamber- 

• A proposal by Dr. Hugh Cbaitiberlayne, in Essex Street, for a Bank 
of Secure Current Credit to be founded upon Land, in order to the General 
Good of Landed Men, to the great Increase of the Value of Land, and tboi 
no less Benefit of Trade and Commorce, 1G95; Propoials for the eapplying 
their Mujestica with Money on Easy Terms, exempting the Nobility, 
Gentry, ,fec., from Taxes, enlarging their Yearly Eatatea, and enriching 
all the Snbjeeta of tlM Kingdom by a Hatlonal Land Bank; by John 
Briscoe. "0 fortunatos nimltira bona al sua norint Anglicanos.** Tliiril 
Edition, 169G. Briacoe aecms to liave been aa mach rened in Latin 
llteratuTe aa in polltteal economy. 

** In confirmation of what is said in the text, I extract a single para- 
graph from Briscoe's proposals. "Admit a gentleman hath barely 100/. 
per annum estate to live on, and hath a wife and four children to proYido 
for: thia peraon, aoppoalngr no taxes were npon bis eatatoa, nraat be « 
great hosband to be able to keep his charge, hut cannot think of laying up 
anything to place out his children in the world: bnt according to this 
proposed method be may give Ms ehlldren SOOI. a pfeee and baTe 901. per 
annum left for himself and his wife to live upon, tlie which he may also 
leave to such of his cliildren as he pleases after his and his wife's decease. 
For first havinij settled his estate of lOOi. per annum, as in proposals 1. 8., 
Ifie may bare bUla of credit for 2000/. fbr bi« own proper for lOs* pef- 
ecnt per annum, aa in propoaal S3., wliltii Ur bnt loL per annam fiec.thv 
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kynd trMtod with the greatest contempt the notion that there chap. 

be an oyeriiene of paper aa long aa thm waa, for ^v^^-^jf 
ten pound note, a piece of land in the country wraith ten pounda. 
Nobody, they said, vonld aeouae a goldsmith of oTeriaauing as 
' long as his vanlta contained goineaa and cxowna to the &U 
tpahie of all the notea which bore bis Bignatuie. Indeed no 
goldsmith had in hia vanlta goineaa and crowna to the foil Talue 
of all hia piqper. And waa not a square mile of rich land in 
Taunton Dean at least aa well entitled to be called wealth aa a 
bag of gold or silver ? The projectors could not deny that many 
people had a prejudice in foyour of the predoua metala, and 
that therefm , if the Land Bank weie bound to cash its noteS| 
it would very soon stop payment This difficulty they got over 
by proposing that the notdS should be inconvertible , and that 
every body should be forced to take them. 

Ihe speculations of Chamberlayne on the subject of the cur- 
nncy may possibly find admirers even in our own time. But to 
his other errors he added an error which began and ended with 
him. He waa fool enough to take It for granted, in all hia 
reasonings, tliat the value of an estate varied directly aa the 
duration. Be maintained that if the annua! income derived 
from a manor were a thousand poimds, a grant of that manor 
for twenty years must be worth twenty thousand pounds , and a 
grant for a hundred years worth a hundred thousand pounds. 
If, therefore, the lord of such a manor would pledge it for a 
hundred years to the Land Bank, the Land Bank might, on 
that security, instantly issue notes for a hundred thousand 
pounds. On this subject Chamberlayne was proof to ridicule, 
to argument, even to arithmetical demonstration. He was re- 
minded that the fee simple of land would not sell for more than 

SOOOI., wht«h Mnff d«dactea oat of fait oateto of lOOf. per annnm, tliwro 
remains 001. per nnnum clear to IntnsoU^** It OSgfat to bo observed Ui&t 
thia nonaeiue reached a third edition* 

20* 
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CHAP, twenty yeam' purchase. To say, therefore) that « tens of a 
"j^- hundred years was worth five times as much as a term of twenty 
yearai was to say that a term of a hundred years was worth five 
timee the fee simple; in other words, that a hundred was five 
tunes hifinity; Those who reasoned liiua were refoted by bemg 
told that they were usurers; and it should seem that a 
large number of counfary gentlemen thought the zefiztatfon 
complete.* 

In Deeember 1693 Chamberlayne laid his plan, in all its 
naked absurdity, before the Commons, and petitioned to be 
heard. He confidently undertook to raise eight thousand 
pounds on every fireehold estate of a hundred and fifty pounda a 
year which should be brought, as he expressed it, into hie 
Land Bank, and this without dispossessing the fireeholder.** 
All the squires in the House must have known that the fee 
simple of such an estate would hardly fetch three thousand 
pounds in the market That less than the fee simple of such an 
estate could, by any device, be made to produce eight thousand 
poundsi would, it mi<^ht have been thought, have seemed in- 

• See Ch:imborIayni»*3 Proposal, his Positions siipprrtrd by the Rea- 
aoiM explaining the Ofiice of Land Credit, and his Hunk Dialogue. See 
atoo an cseenenk tittle tract on the other side entitled **k Bank Dialogue 
between Dr* U* 0* and a Country Centleman , and "Some Remarka 

upon a nameless and scurrilouH I,ib( t « tititled u I?:iTik Dialopue between 
Dr. H. C. and a Cuuntry Uentieinan, in a Letter to a Periiou ot Quality." 

** Commona* Journala* Deo* 7* 169e« I am aflrald that I may be 
inspected of oxnprfjerating the absurdity of this scheme. I therefore tran- 
floribe the moat important part of the petition. "In consideration of the 
freeholdera bringing their lands Into this bank, for a ftind of current credit* 
to be established by Act of Parliament, it is now proposed that, for every 
160Z. per annum, secured for l&O years, for but one hundred yearly pay* 
raenta of 100/. per annum, free from all i^anner of tax«s and deductions 
whataoeirer, every anch freeholder shall receive 4000f. in the said enrrant 
credit, and shall have 5000?. more put into the fishery stock for hla proper 
benefit; and there may be further 3000J. reaerved at the Parliament's dis- 
posal towards the carrying oit ttiis presaal war* • • • • Tba fraebotdar b 
never to quit the possessioii of hIs satd estate unless tbe yaarly rank baf« 
pens to be in arrcar/* 
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credible to the most illiterate fozhimter that could be found on crap. 
the benches. Distress, however, and animosity had made the— 
landed gentlemen credulous. They insisted on referring Cham- 
berlayne's plan to a committee; and the committee reported 
that the plan was practicable , and would tend to the benefit of 
the nation.* But by this time the united force of demonstration 
and derision had begun to produce an effect even on the most 
igpiorant rustics m the House. The report lay unn oticed on the 
table; and the country was saved from a calamity compared 
with which the defeat of Landen and the loss of the Smyrna 
fleet would have been blessings. 

All the projeoton of this busy time, however , were not so 
absurd as CSiamberlayne. One among them, William Peterson, 
was an ingenious, though not always a judicious, speculator. 
Of his early life little is known except that he was a native of 
Scotland, and that he had been in the West Indies. In what 
character he had visited the West Indies was a matter about 
which his contemporaries differed. His friends ssad that he had 
been a missionary; his enemies that he had been a buccaneer. 
He seems to have been gifted by nature with fertile invention, 
an ardent temperament and great powersr of persuasion , and to 
have acquired somewhere in the course of his vagrant Ufb a per> 
feet knowledge of accounts. 

This man submitted to the government, in 1691 , a plsa of a 
national bank; and his plan was favourably received both by 
statesmen and by merchants. But years passed away; and 
nothing was done, till, in the spring of 1694, it became abso- 
lutely necessary to find some newmode of defraying the charges 
of the war. Then at length the scheme devised by the poor and 
obscure Scottish adventurer was taken up in earnest by Mon* 
tague. With Montague was closely allied Michael Godfrey, the 
brother of that Sir Edmondsbury Godfrey whose sad and myste- 
* Commons' Journals, Fob. *>. 109 J. 
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CBAP. rious death Had, fifteen years before « produced a texiibla out* 
break of popular feeling. Sfichael was one of the ablest, most 
upright and most opulent of the merchant princes of London* 
He was, as might have been expected from his near connection 
with the niart}T of the Protestant faith, a zealous Whig. Some 
of his writings are still extant, and prove him to hare had a 
strong and dear mind. 

By these two distinguished men Paterson's schraie was 
fathered. Montague undertook to manage the House of Com* , 
mons, God&ey to manage the City. An approving vote was 
obtained from the Committee of Ways and Means; and a bill) 
the title of which gave occasion to many sarcasms, was laid on 
the table. It was indeed not easy to guess that a bill, which pur- 
ported only to impose a new duty on tonnage for the benefit of 
such persons as sliould advance mouey towards carrying on the 
war, was really a bill creating the greatest commercial institu- 
tion that the world had ever seen. 

The plan was that twelve hundred thousand pounds should 
be borrowed by the government on what was then considered as 
the moderate interest of eight per cent. In order to induce ca- 
pitalists to advance the money promptly on terms so favourable 
to the public, the subscribers were to be incorporated by the 
name of the Governor and Company of the Bank of England. 
Tlie corporation was to have no exclusive privilege , and was to 
be restricted &om trading in any thing but bills of exchange, 
bullion and forfeited pledges. 

As soon as the plan became generally known, a paper war 
broke out as furious a?? that between the swearers and the non- 
swearers, or as that between the Old East India Company and 
the New East India Company. The projectors who had failed 
to gain the ear of the government fell like madmen on their more 
fortunate brother. All the goldsmiths and pawnbrokers set up 
a howl of rage. Some discontented Tories predicted ruin to the 
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monaroliy. It was zemarkaUe, they said, tliat Banks and 
Kings bad never existed together. Banks were republican insti- 
tutUms. There ivere flourishing banks at Venice, at Genoa, at 
Amsterdam and at Hamburg. But who had ever heard of a 
Bank of France or a Bank of Spain?* Some discontented 
Whigs, on the other hand, predicted ruin to our liberties. 
Here, they said, is an mstrument of tjTanny more formidable 
than the High Commission, than the Star Chamber, than even 
the fifty thousand soldiers of Oliver. The whole wealth of the 
nation will be in the hands of the Tonnage Bank, — such was 
the nickname then in use; — and the Tonnage Bank will be in 
the hands of the Sovereign. The power of the purse, the one 
great security for all the rights of Englishmen, will be trans- 
ferred from the House of Commons to the Governor and Direc- 
tors of the new Company, This last consideration was really of 
some weight, and was allowed to be so by the authors of the 
bilL A clause was therefore most properly inserted which in- 
hibited the Bank from advancing money to the Crown without 
authority from Parliament. Every infraction of this salutary 
rule was to be punished by forfeiture of three times the sum ad- 
vanced; and it was provided that the King should not have 
power to remit any part of the penalty. 

The plan, thus amended, received the sanction of the Com- 
mons more easily than might have been expected from the vio- 
lence of the adverse clamour. In truth, the Parliament was 
under duress. Money must be had, and could in no other way 
be had so easily. What took place when the House had resolved 
itself mto a committee cannot be discovered: but, while the 
Speaker was in the chair, no division took place. 

The bill, however, was not safe when it had reached the 
Upper House. Some Lords suspected that the plan of a national 
bank had bean devised for the purpose of exalting the moneyed 
* Asoooot «f tht Int«iid«4 Bank or£iigland« 16SC 
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CHAP, mteresl at the expense of the landed interest. Others thought 
that this plan, whether good or bad, ought not to have been 
•ubinitted to them in such a form. Whether it would be safe to 
call into existence a body which might one day rule the whole 
comniercial world, and how luch a body should be oonsUtuted, 
were questions which ought not to be decided by one branch of 
the Legislature. The Peers ought to be at perfect liberty to 
examine all the details of the proposed scheme, to suggest 
amendments, to ask for eonfeiences. It was therefore most 
nnflur that the law establishing the Bank should be sent up as 
part of a law granting supplies to the Grown. The JacoHtes 
entertained some hope that the session would end with a quarrel 
between the Houses, that the Tonnage BUI would be lost, and 
that M^am* would eUter on the campaign without money. It 
was already May, aoeording to the New Style. The London 
season was oyer; and many noble families had left CoYent Gaiv 
' den and Soho Square for their woods and hayfields. But sum* 
mouses were sent out There was a violent rush back to town. 
The benehes which had lately been deserted were crowded. The 
nttings began at an hour unusually early, and were prolonged to 
an hour unusually late. On the day on which the bUl was com- 
mitted the contest lasted without intermission from nine in the 
. morning till six in the evening. Oodoiphin was in the chaur. 
Nottingham aadBochester proposed to strike out all the clauses 
wUdi related to the Bank. Something was said about the 
danger of setting up a gigantic corporation which m^ht soon 
give law to the King and the three Estates of the Realm. But 
the Peers seemed to be most moved by the appeal which was 
made to them as landlords. The whole scheme , it was asserted, 
was intended to enrich usurers at the expense of the nobility 
and gentry. Persons who htid laid by money would rather put 
it into the liaiik than lend it on mortgage at moderate interest. 
Caermarthen said little or nothing in defence of what was, in 
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truth, the work of his rivals and enemies. He owned that there chap, 
were g^ave objections to the mode in which the Commons had 
provided for the public service of the year. But would their 
Lordships amend a money bill? Would they engage in a contest 
of which the end must be that they must either yield, or incur 
the grave responsibility of leaving the Channel without a fleet 
during the summer? This argument prevailed; and, on a di- 
vision, the amendment was rejected by forty three votes to 
thirty one. A few hours later the bill received the royal aasent^ 
and the Parliament was prorogued.* 

In the City the success of Montague's plan was complete. It 
was then at least as difficult to raise a million at eight per Cent 

' as it would now be to raise thirty millions at four per cent. It 
had been supposed that contributions would drop in very slowly; 
and a considerable time had therefore been allowed by the Act. 
This indulgence was not needed. So popular was the new in- 
vestment that on the day on which -the books were opened three 
hundred thousand pounds were subscribed: three hundred 
thousand more were subscribed during the next forty eight 
hours; and, in ten days, to the delight of all the friends of the 
government, it was announced that the list was full. The whole 
sum which the Corporation -was bound to lend to the State was 
paid into the Exchequer before the first instalment was due.** 
Somers gladly put the Great Seal to a charter framed in con- 

' formity with the tenns prescribed by Parliament; and the Bank 
of England commenced its operations in the house of the Com- 
pany of Grocers. There, during many years, dIzeetoiSy secretaries 
and clerks might be seen labouring in different parts of one 
spacious hall. The persons employed by the Bank were origin'- 
aliy only fifty four. They sre now nine hundred. The sum 
• Am the Lords* JootiMlt of April 23, 24. 25. l«M, and tlio tetter of 
LHormttago to tho Staleo General dstod 
** Harclctu Lnttrd!** Diaijr* Jom UM. 
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CHAP, paid yearly in salaries amounted at first to only four thousand 
three hundred and fifty pounds. It now exceeds two hundred 
and ten thousand pounds. We may therefore fairly infer that 
the incomes of commercial clerks are, on an average, about 
three times as \a.T<j;e in the reign of Victoria as they were in the 
reign of AVilliam the Third.* 

It soon appeared that Montague had, by skilfully availing 
himself of the financial diiHculties of the country, rendered an 
inestimable service to his party. During several generations 
the Bank of England was emphatically a Whig body. It was 
Whig, not accidentally, but necessarily. It must have instantly 
•topped payment if it had ceased to receive the interest on the 
turn which it had advanced to the government; and of that in- 
terest James would not have paid one farthing. Seventeen 
years after the passing of the Tonnage Bill, Addison, in one of 
his most ingenious and gracelul little allegories, described the 
gituation of the great Company through which the immense 
wealth of London was constantly curculating. He saw f ublio 
Credit on her throne in Grocers* Hall, the Great Charter over 
her head, the Act of Settlement full in her view. Her touch 
turned every thing to gold. Behind her seat, bags filled with 
coin were piled up to the edling. On her right and on her left 
the floor was hidden by pyyamida of .guineas. On a sudden the 
door flies open* Hie Pretender rushes in, a sponge in one 
head, in the i^er a sword which he shakes at fhe Act of Settle- 
ment 'B» beantifhl Qneen sinks down hunting. The spell 
bjr which she has turned all things around her into treasureis 
broken. The money bags shrink like pricked bladders. The 
pUes of gold i^eees are turned into bundles of rags or Ihggots of 
wooden tallies.** The truth which this parable was meant to 
convey was constantly present to the minds of the rulers of the 

* Hcath'8 Account of the WonhlpfU Company of Orooers{ Frmelt^ 
Htocory of the Bank of England. 
8poet«tor» Ko. 8. 
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Baiik. So closely was their interest bound up with the interest cuap, 
of the government that the greater the public danger the more ^ 



ready were they to come to the rescue. In old times, when the 
Treasury was empty, when the taxes came iu slowly, and^when 
the pay of the soldiers and sailors was in arrear, it had been 
necessary for the Chancellor of the Exchequer to go, hat in 
hand, up and down Cheapside and Corahill, attended by the 
Lord Mayor and by the Aldermen, and to make up a sum by 
borrowing a hundred pounds from this hosier, and two hundred 
pounds from that ironmonger.* Those times were over. Tho 
government, instead of laboriously scooping up supplies from 
numerous petty sources, could now draw whatever it required 
jfrom an immense reservoir, which aU those petty sources kept 
constantly replenished. It is hardly too much to say that, 
during many years, the weight of the Bank, which was con- 
stantly in the scale of tlie Whigs, almost counterbalanced the 
weight of the Church, which was as constantly in the scald of 
the Tories. 

A few minutes after the bill which established the Bank of 
England had received the royal assent, the Parliament wasprorofa« 
prorogued by the King with a speech in which he wamly ['rH,^' 
thanked the Commons for their liberality. Montague was im- Iil[,',iVie- 
mediately rewarded fox hie lervicea with the place of Chancellor [['^"^ 
of the Exchequer.** mwu. 

Shrewsbury had a few weeks before consented to accept 
the seals. He had held out resolutely from November to shrewa* 
March. While he was tr}ing to find excuses which might 
satisfy his political friends, Six James Montgomery visited 
him. Montgomery was now the most miserable of human 
beings. Having borne a great part in a great Bavolution, 
having been charged with the august office of presenting 

* PKMcedingt of the Wednesday CInb In Friday Street* 
** Lorda* Jouriiate< AprU 25 ltt94t LondoD Oas«tt«» Hey 7« IMit 
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CHAP, the Crown of Scotland to the SorereignB whom the Estates had 
chosen, haTing domineered without a rival, during sereral 
months, in the Fariiament at Edinburgh, having seen before 
him in near prospect the seals of Secretary, the coronet of an 
Eari, ample wealth, supreme power, he had on a sudden sunk 
into obscurity and abject penury, ffis fine parts stiU remained ; 
and he was therefore used by the Jacobites: but, though used, 
he was despised, difttrasted and starved. He passed his life in 
wandering from England to F^ce and from France back to 
England, without finding a resting place in either country. 
Sometimes he waited in the antechamber at Saint Oermains, 
where the priests scowled at him as a Calvinist, and where even 
the Protestant Jacobites cautioned one anoUier in whispers 
against the old Republican. Sometimes he lay hid in the gsr- 
rets of London, imagining that every footstep which he heard 
on the staurs was that of a bailiff with a writ, or that of a King^s 
messenger with a warrant. He now obtained access to Shrews- 
bury , and ventured to talk as a Jacobite to a brother Jacobite. 
Shrewsbury, who was not at all inclined to put his estate and 
his neck in the power of a man whom be knew to be belli rash 
and perfidious, returned very guarded snswers. Through some 
channel which is not known to us, William obtahied AiU in- 
telligence of what had passed on this occasion. He sent for 
Shrewsbury, and again spoke earnestly about the secretaryship. 
Shrewsbury again excused himself. His health , he said , was 
bad. "That," said "William, "Is not your only reason." "No, 
Sir,** said Shrewsbury, "it is not.'* And he began to speak of 
public grievances, and alluded to the fate of the Triennial Bill, 
which he had himself introduced. But William cut him shoi L 
"There is another reason behind. When did you see Mont- 
gomery last?** Shrewsbury was tliunderstruck. The King 
proceeded to repeat some things which Montgomor}' had said. 
By this time Shrewsbury had recovered from his dismay, and 
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had recollected that, in the conversation which had been so ac- cuap, 
curately reported to the government, he had fortunately uttered 
no treason, though he had heard much. "Sir," said he, "since 
Your Majesty has been so correctly informed, you must be 
aware that I gave no encouragement to that man's attempts to 
seduce me from my allegiance." William did not deny this, 
but intimated that such secret dealings with noted Jacobites 
raised suspicions which Shrewsbury could remove only by ac- 
cepting the seals. "That," he said, "will put me quite at ease. 
I know that you are a man of honoui;, and that, if you undertake 
to serve me, you will serve me faithfully." So pressed, Shrews- 
bury complied, to the great joy of his whole party; and was im- 
mediately rewarded for his compliance with a dukedom and a 
garter.* 

Thus a'V^'liig ministry was gradually formirg. There were 
now two Whig Secretaries of State, aWhigXeeper of the Great 
Seal, a^\'liig First Lord of the Admiralty, a Whig Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. The Lord Privy Seal , Pembroke , might also 
be called a Whig: for his mind was one which readily took the 
impress of any stronger mind with which it was brought into 
contact. Seymour, having been long enough a Commissioner 
of the Treasury to lose much of his influence mtk the Tory 
country gentlemen who had once listened to him as to an oxade, 
was dismissed; and his place was filled by John Smith , a zea- 
lous and able Whig, who had taken an active part in the de- 
bates of the late session.** The only Tories who still held great 
offices in the executive government were the Lord Preaident, 
Caermarthen, who, though he began to feel that power was 
slipping from his grasp, still clutched it desperately, and the 
First Lord of the Treasury, Oodolphin, who meddled UtUe out 

* Life of James, ii. 520.; Floyd's (Lloyd's) Account in the Nalrno 
Papers, under the de(e of Kay 1. 1694; London Gf»«ttQ, April 80* SO* 1SS4« 
#f tioadon Qaseuei Hay 9* IfiHi 
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cnAP. of his own department, tmd petfomed the duties of that de« 

P&^tment 'with sUil and aaddidty. 
New till ei William, howeyer, still tried to divide his faTOurs between 
bMtowed. ^i^g parties. Though the Whigs were fast drawing to them- 
selves the substance of power, the Tories obtained their share 
of honorary distinctions. Mulgrave, who had , during the late 
session, exerted his great parliamentary talents in favour of the 
King's policy, was created Marquess of Nonnanby, and named 
a Cabinet Councillor, but was never consulted. He obtained at 
the same time a pension of three thousand pounds a year. Caer*- 
marthen, whom the late changes had deeply mortified, was in 
some degree consoled by a signal mark of royal approbation. 
He became Duke of Leeds. It had taken him little more than 
twenty years to climb from the station of a Yorkshire country 
gentleman to the highest rank in the peerage. Two great Whig 
Earls were at the same time created Dukes, Bedford and De- 
vonshire. It ought to be mentioned that Bedford had repeatedly 
refused the dignity which he now somewhat reluctantly ac- 
cepted. He declared that he preferred his Earldom to a Duke- 
dom , and gave a very sensible reason for the preference. An 
Earl who had a numerous family might send one son to the 
Temple and another to a counting house in the city. But the 
sons of a Duke were all lords; and a lord could not make his 
bread either at the bar or on Change. The old man's objections, 
however, vrere overcome; and the two great houses of Russell 
and Cavendish, ^vhich had long been closely connected by 
friendship and by marriage, by common opinions, common 
sufferings and common triumphs, received on the same day 
the greatest honour which it is in the power of the Crown to 
oonf er. * 

• London Gazette, April 80. May 7. IC94; Shrewsbury to WilUami 
May WilUam to SbrewvbarjTi L*Uerniitage, y ' 
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The Gazette trUeh announced these creations announced crap* 
alto that the King had set out for the Continent. He had, he»' " 
fore his departure, consulted idth his ministers about tiie means 
of countmcting a plan of naival operations which had been 
formed by the Freuch gorermndht ffitherto the maritime war 
had been carried on chiefly in the Channel and the Atlantic. 
But Lewis had now determined to concentrate his maritime p^^^^j^ 
forces in the Mediterranean, He hoped that, with their help, Jjjj 
the army of Marshal Noailles would be able to take Barcelona, 
to subdue the whole of Catalonia, and to compel Spain to sue 
for peace. Accordingly, Tounille's squadron, consisting of 
fifty three men of war, set sail from Brest on the twenty fifth of 
April and passed the wStraits of Gibraltar on the fourth of May. 

"William, in order to cross the designs of the enemy, deter- EngiiA 
mined to send Russell to the Mediterranean with the greater i'^,.*' 
part of the combined fleet of England and Holland. A squadron 
was to remain in the British seas under the command of the Earl 
of Berkeley. Talmash was to embark on board of this squadron 
with a large body of troops, and was to attack Brest, which 
would, it was supposed, in the absence of Tourville and his 
fifty three vessels, be an easy conquest. 

That preparations were making at Portsmouth for an expe- 
dition, in which the land forces were to bear a part, could not 
be kept a secret. There was much speculation at the Bose and 
at Garraway's touching the destination of the armament. Some 
talked of Rhe, some of Oleron, some of Rochelle, some of 
Rochefort. Many, till the fleet actually began to move west- 
ward, beh'eved that it was bound for Dunkirk. Many guessed 
that Brest would be the point of attack; but they only guessed 
this: for the secret was much better kept than most of the se- 
crets of that age.* Bussell, till he was ready to weigh anchor, 

** L*HennItag», May ||. After mentioning tlie rtrioai reporle« lie 
s«]rt« "Do tona ees divers projeu qu*oa s'imagine anoon n'ett Yean K U 
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cnAP. persisted in assuring his Jacobite Mends that he knew nothing. 

'• llis discretion was proof even agdnst all the arts of Marl- 
borough. Marlborough, however, had other sources of in-* 
telligence* To those sources he applied himself; and he at 
length succeeded in discovering the whole plan of the govern- 
ment. He mstantly wrote to James. He had , he said , but that 
moment ascertained that twelve regiments of infantry and two 
regiments of marines were about to embark, under the com- 
mand of Talmash, for the purpose of destroying the harbour of 
Brest and the shipping which lay there. "This,** he added, 

- **would be a great advantage to England. But no consideration 
can f or ever shall, hinder me from letting you know what I 
think may be for your service." He then proceeded to caution 
James against Kussell. I endeavoured to learn this some time 
ago from him : but he always denied it to me, though I am very 
sure that he knew the design for more than sis weeks. This 
gives me a bad sign of this man's intentions." 

The intelligence sent by Marlborough to James was com^ 
mnnicated by James to the Firench government. That govenn 
ment took its measures with charaoteiistic promptitude. 
Promptitude was indeed necessary; for, when Marlborough's 
ktter was written , the preparations at Portsmouth were all but 
complete: and, ifthe wind had been favourable to the English, 
the objects of the expedition might have been attained without 
a struggle. But adverse gales detained our fleet in the Channel 
during another month. Meanwhile a large body of troops was 
eoUeeted at Brest Vauban was diarged with the duty of 
'putting the defences in order; and, under his skilM direction, 
b atteries wm planted which commanded eveiy spot where it 

eofnoissance da public.** This Is Important: for it has ofEen been said, in 
excQSO for Marlborough, that lie cominunlcatcd to tlie Court of Saint Gur- 
naina only wJiat was the talk of all the colTeehouscs , and must have been 
Inown wttboni his f natraiMntallty. 
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seemed likely that an invader would attempt to land. Eight cnxp. 
large rafts, each carrying many mortars, were moored in the 
harbour, and, some days before the English arrived, all was 
ready for their reception. 

On the sixth of June the ■whole allied fleet was on the At- K'pedN 

ti'Mi 

iaiilic about fifteen leagues west of Cape Finisterre. There acainat 
Russell and Berkeley parted company. Kussell proceeded to- 
wards the Mediterranean. Berkeley's squadron , with the troops 
on board, steered for the coast of Britanny , and anchored just 
without Camaret Bay , close to the mouth of the harbour of 
Brest. Talmash proposed to land in Camaret Bay. It was 
therefore desirable to ascertain with accuracy the state of the 
coast. The eldest son of the Duke of Leeds, now called Mar- 
quess of Caermarthen, undertook to enter the basin and to 
obtain the necessary information. The passion of this brave 
and eccentric young man for maritime adventure was uncon- 
querable. He had solicited and obtained the rank of Rear Ad- 
miral, and had accompanied the expedition in his own yacht, 
the Peregrine, renowned as the masterpiece of shipbuilding, 
and more than once already mentioned in this histor}-. Cutts, 
who had distinguished himself by his intrepidity in the Irish 
war, and had been rewarded with an Irish peerage , offered to 
accompany Caermarthen. LordMohun, who, desirous, it may 
be hoped, to efface by honourable exploits the stain which a 
■hameful and disastrous brawl had left on his name, was serving 
with the troops as a volunteer, insisted on being of the party. 
The Peregrine went into the bay with its gallant crew, and came 
out safe, but not without having run great risks. Caermarthen 
repoited that the defences, of which however he had seen only 
a small part, were formidable. But Berkeley and Tahnash 
suspected that he overrated the danger. They were not aware 
that their design had long been known at Versailles » that an 
army had heen collected to oppose ihemi and that the greatest 
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CHAP, engineer in the world had been employed to fortify the coast 
against them. They therefore did not doubt that their troops 
might easily be put on shore under the protection of afire from 
the ships. On the foUowin g morning Caennarthen was ordered 
to enter the bay with eight vessels and to batter the French . 
works. Tftlmash was to follow with about a hundred boats full 1 
of soldiers. It soon appeared that the enterprise was eren more | 
perilous than it had on the preceding day appealed to be» ! 
Batteries which had then escaped notice opened on the ships a 
fire so murderous that seyeral decks were soon cleared. Great 
bodies of foot and hone were discernible; and, by their uni- 
forms, they appeared to be regular troops. The yonng Bear 
Admiral sent an officer in all haste to warn Tahnash. But 
Tahnash was so completely possessed by the notion that the 
French were not prepared to repel an attack that he disregarded 
all eautions and woidd not even trust his own eyes. He felt 
sore that the force which he saw assembled on the shore was a 
mere rabble of peasants, who had been brought together In 
haste firom the soRounding country. Confident that Hiese mock 
soldiers would run like sheep before real soldiers, he ordered 
his men to pull for the beaeh. Hewassoonundeodved. A ter- 
rible fire mowed down his troops faster tiian they oonld get on 
shore. He had himself scarcely sprung on dry ground when he 
received a wound in the thigh firom a cannon ball, and was car- 
ried back to his skifil Hismenreembaikedmconfiision. Ships 
and boats made haste to get out of the bay , but ^ not succeed 
till four hundred seamen and seven hundred soldiers had follea. 
« During many days the waves c<nitintted to throw up pierced end 
shattered corpses on the beach of Britanny. The battery firom 
which Tahnash received his wound Is called, to this day, the 
Englishman's Death. 

The unhappy gmeral was laid on TuSa couch; and a council 
of war was held in Ms cabin. He was for going straight into the 
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hiirbuur uf iirest and bombardiiig the town. But this sugges- chap. 
tion, which indicated but too clearly that his judgment had been 
affected by the irritation of a wounded body and a wounded 
mind, was wisely rejected by the naval officers. The armament 
returned to Portsmouth. There Talmash died, exclaiming with his 
last breath that he had been lured into a snare by treachery. The 
public grief and indignation were loudly expressed. The nation 
remembered the Ber\ices of the unfortunate general, forgave his 
rashness, pitied his sufferings, and execrated the unknown 
traitors whose machinations had been fatal to him. Tliere were 
many conjectures and many rumours. Some sturdy English- 
men, misled by national prejudice, swore that none of our plans 
would ever be kept a secret from the enemy while French re- 
fugees were in high military command. Some zealous 'V^Tiigs, 
misled by party spirit, muttered that the Court of Saint Ger- 
mains would never want good intelligence while a sin<^le Tory 
remained in the Cabinet Council. The real criminal was not 
named; nor, till the archives of the House of Stuart were ex- 
plored, was it known to the world that Talmash had perished by 
the basest of all the hundred villanicp of Marlborough.* 

Yet never had Marlborough been less a Jacobite than at the 
moment when he rendered this wicked and shameful service to 
the Jacobite cause. It may be confidently affirmed that to serve 
the banished family was not his object, and that to ingratiate 
Imnself with the banished family was only his secondary object. 
His primary olject was to force hunself into the service of the 
existing government, and to regain possession of those impor- 
tant and Incrative places from which he had been dismissed 
• more than two years before. He knew that the country and the 
Pariiament iraM not patiently bear to see the EngUsih army 
connpanded by foreign generals. Two Eng^hmen only had 

* London Gsxette, 3nt» M. 18. 16M; Parli Gaxetto, ^^^-j! ; Borehett; 
Joonial of Ziord Caormftrtbens Badon, Jtfne If.; L*Hermitegei Jimo ||. 

21* 
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shown themselves fit for high military posts, himself andTalmash. 
If Talmash were defeated and disgraced, "William would scarcely 
haveachoice. In fact, as soon as it was known that the expedition 
had failed, and that Talmash was no more, the general cry was 
that the King ouf^ht to receive into his favour the accomplished 
Captain who had done such good service at Walcourt, at Cork 
and at Kinsale. Nor can we blame the multitude for raising 
this cry. For every body knew that Marlborough was an emi- 
nently brave, skilful and successful officer: but very few per- 
sons knew that he had, while commanding William's troops^ 
while sitting in William's council, while traiting in William's 
bedchamber, formed a most artful and dangerous plot for the 
subversion of William's throne; and still fewer suspected the 
real author of the recent calamity, of the slaughter in the Bay 
of Camaret, of the melancholy fiate of Talmash. The efifect 
therefore of the foulest of all treasons was to raise the traitor in 
public estimation. Nor was he wanting to himself at this con- 
juncture. While the Eoyal Exchange was in consternation at 
this disaster of which he was the cause , while many fionilies 
were clothing themselves in mourning for the brave men of 
whom he was the murderer, he repaired to Whitehall; and 
there, doubtless with all that grace, that nobleness, that suavity, 
under which lay, hidden from all common observers, a seared 
conscience and a remorseless heart, he professed himself the 
most devoted, the most loyal, of all Uxe subjects of WUilam and 
Mary, and expressed a hope that he mif^t, m this eniergenoy« 
be permitted to offer his sword to their Majesties. Shrewsbury 
was very desirous that the ofo should be aeoepted : but a short 
and dry answer from WiUtam, who was then hi the K^erlands, 
put an end for the present to all negotiation* About Talmash 
the Kmg expressed Umself with generous tenderness. ''The 
poor fellow's fate," he wrote, ''has affected me much. I do not 
indeed think that he managed well: but it was his ardent defllv9 
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to dift^guiali liiiiuielf that impelled him to attempt impoBubir cuap. 
Utles*» 

The armament which had Tetumed to Fortemouth soon 
Bailed again for the coast of France, but adiiered only exploita 
worse than inglorious. An attempt was made to blow np the 
pier 'at Dnnkiik. Some towns inhabited by quiet tradesmen 
and fishennen were bombarded, la Dieppe scsrcely a Kouse 
was left standing: a third part of Ham was laid in ashes ; and 
shells were thrown into Calais which destroyed thirty private 
dwellings. The French and the Jacobites loudly ezdaimed 
against tiie cowardice and bsrbarity of making war on an on- 
waxlike population. The English government "nndioated itself 
by reminding the world of the sufferings of the thrice wasted 
Palatinate; and, as against Lewis and the flatterers of Lewis, 
the vindication was complete. But whether it were consistent 
with humanity and with sound policy to visit the crimes which 
an absolute Prince and a ferocious soldiery had committed in 
the Palatinate on shopkeepers and labourers, on women and 
children, who did not know that the Palatiiiate existed, may 
perhaps be doubted. 

Meanwhile Russell's fleet was rendering good service to the Natal 
common cause. Adverse winds had impeded his progress tums in 
through the Straits so long that he did not reach Carthagena diierra- 
till the middle of July. By that time the progress of the French 
arms had spread terror even to the Escurial. Noailles had, on 
the banks of the Tar, routed an army commanded by the Vice- 
roy of Catalonia; and, on the day on which this victory was 
won, the Brest squadron had joined the Toulon squadron in 
the Bay of Rosas. Palamos, attacked at once by land and sea, 
was taken by storuL Gerona capitulated after a faint show of 

* Bhrewsbary to WUlfam, Jane )|. 16M« WllltaiD to Shmrsbory, 
JtUyl.; Shrewsbury to William, j^^ ' ^ - ' 
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CHAP, xenstaiice. Oataliio surrendered at the first summons. Bar- 
celona would in all probability have fallen, had not the French 
Admirals learned that the conqueror of La Hogue waa ap- 
proaching. They instantly quitted the coast of Catalonia, and - 
never thought themselves safe till they had taken shelter under 
the batteries of Toulon. 

The Spanish government expressed warm gratitude for this 
seasonable assistance i and presented to the English Admiral 
a jewel which was popularly said to be worth near twenty 
thousand pounds sterling. There was no difiSculty in finding 
such a jewel among the hoards of gorgeous trinkets whidihad 
been left by Charles the Fifth and Philip the Second to a de- 
generate race. But, in all that constitutes the true wealth of 
states, Spain was poor indeed. Her treasury was empty: her 
arsenals were unfiunished: her ships were so rotten that they 
seemed likely to fly asunder at the discharge of their own guns. 
Her ragged and starving soldiers often mingled with the crowd 
of beggars at the doors of convents, and battled there for a 
mess of pottage and a crust of bread. Bussell underwent those 
triab which no English commander whose hard &te it has been 
to cooperate with Spaniards has escaped. The l^ceroy of Ca- 
talonia promised much, did nothing, and expected every thing. 
He declared that three hundred and fifty thousand rations were 
ready to be serv ed out to the fleet at Carthagena. It turned out 
that there were not in all the stores of that port provisions suf- 
ficient to victual a single frigate for a single vfcek. Yet liis Ex- 
cellency thought himself entitled to complain because England 
iiad not sent an army as well as a fleet, and because the heretic 
Admiral did not choose to expose the fleet to utter destruction 
by attacking the French under the guns of Toulon. Russell im- 
plored the Spanish authorities to look well to their dockyards, 
and to try to have, by the next spring, a small squadron which 
might at least be able to float j but he could not preY&ii on them 
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to careen a single ship He could with dinicully o1)taUi» on chap. 
hard conditions, permission to send a few of his sick men to - 
marine hospitals on shore. Yet, in spite of all the trouble given 
him by the imbecility and ingratitude of a goTemment which 
has generally caused more annoyance to its allies than to its 
enemies, he acquitted himself welL Jt is but just to him to say 
that, from the time at which he became First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty, there was a decided improTement In the naval adminis- 
tration. Ihough he lay with his fleet many months near an 
inhospitable shore , and at a great distance firom£ngland» there 
were no complaints about the quality or the quantity of provi- 
nons. The crews had better food and drink than they had ever 
had before: comforts which Spain did not afford were supplied 
from home; and yet the charge was not greater than when, in 
Torrington*s time, the sailor was poisoned with mouldy biscuit 
and nauseous beer. 

As almost the whole maritime force of France was in the 
Mediterranean, and as it seemed likely that an attempt wouUl 
be made on Barcelona In the following year, Kussell received 
orders to winter at Cadiz. In October he sailed to that port; 
and there he employed himself in refitting his ships with an 
activity umnteUigible to the Spanish functionaries, who cahnly 
suffered the miserable remains of what had once been the 
greatest navy in the world to rot under their eyes. * 

Along the eastern frontier of France the war during this J^^^ 
year seemed to languish. In Piedmont and on the Rhine the 
most important evento of the campaign were petty skirmishes 
and predatory incursions. Lewis remained at Versailles, and 
tent his son, the Dauphin, to represent him in the Nether- 
lands: but the Dauphin was placed under the tutelage of 
Luxemburg, and proved a most subnussive pupiL During 

■ This account of RuMciri «xpediUon to tb« M«ditmuiMa I bar* 
laken chiefly fruui Uurchotu 
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CHAP, several monlhs the hostile armies obscned each other. The 
• allies made one bold push with the intention of carrying the war 



IIM. 

into the French territory : but Luxemburg, by a forced march, 
which excited the admiration of persons versed in the militsiry 
art, frustrated the design. William on the other hand suc- 
ceeded in taking Huy, then a fortress of the third rank. No 
' battle was fought: no important town was besieged: but the 
confederates were satisfied with their campaign. Of the four 
previous years every one had been marked by some great 
disaster. In ICOOWaldeck had been defeated atFleurus. In 
1691 Mons had fallen. In 1692 Namur had been taken in sight 
of the allied army; and this calamity had been speedily followed 
by the defeat of Steinkirk. In 1693 the battle of Landen had 
been lost; and Charleroy had submitted to the conqueror. At 
length in 1694 the tide bad begun to turn. The French arras 
had made no progress. What had been gained by the allies 
was indeed not much: but the smallest gain was welcome to 
those whom a long run of evil fortune had discouraged. 

In England, the general opinion was that, notwithstanding 
the disaster in Camaret Bay, the war was on the whole pro- 
ceeding satisfactorily both by land and by sea. But some parts 
of the internal administration excited, during this autumn, 
much discontent. 

pUiBto Since Trenchard had been appointed Seoetaiy of Statdi the 
ofTrM- JaoobHe agitators had found their situation much more xuw 
adinini's- pleasant than before. Sidney had been too indulgent and too 
tr«tiuu. pleasure to give them much trouble. Nottingham in» a 

diligent and honest minister: but he was as high a Tory as a 
faithM sulgect of William and Mary could be : he loved and 
esteemed many of the noijorors; and, though he might force 
himself to be aereve when nothing but semity coiild save the 
State, he was not extreme to mark the tranigressions of his old 
fitends ; nor did he encourage talebearers to eome to Whitehall 
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irffli reports of conspiracies. ButTrenchsrdwasbotheiiae^Te cbap. 
puUie simHal and an osmest Whig. Eyen if he bad himself --^^ 
been inoUned to lenity, he would haTe been mged to seveiity 
by those who sunoundsd him. He had oonstantly at his side 
Hugh Speke and Aaron Smith, men to whom a hont after a 
Jaeobite was the most ezoituig of all sports. The ory of the 
maleoontents was that Nottingham had kept his bloodhounds in 
the leash, but that l^renohard had let them slip. Eveiy honest 
gentleman wbo loved the Chnroh and hated the Dutch went hi 
danger of his life. Theie was a constant bustle at the Seoe- 
tar/s Office, a constant stream of infonners coming in, and 
of messengers with warrants going out It was said too, that 
the warrants were often inegnlarly drawn, that they did not 
specify the person, that they did not specify the crime, and yet 
that, under the anthority of such instruments as these, houses 
were entered, desks and cabinets searched, valuable papers 
carried away, and men of good birth and breeding flung into 
gaol among felons.* The minister and his agents answered 
that Westminster Hall was open; that, if any man had been 
illegally imprisoned, he had only to bring his action; that 
juries weia quite sufficiently disposed to listen to any person 
who pretended to hava been oppressed by cruel and griping 
men in power, and that, as none of the prisoners whose wrongs 
were so patiietically described had Tentured to resort to this 
obvious and easy mode of obtaining redress, it might fairly be 
inferred that nothing had been done which could not be justi- 
fied. The clamour of the malecontents however made a con- 
siderable inipression on the puljlic mind ; and at length, a trans- 
action in wliich Trenchard "was more unlucky than culpal>le, 
brought on him and on the government with which he was con- 
nected much temporary obloquy. 

* Letter to Ti-cucliAxd, IGH, 
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CHAP. Among the infozmeni who ]iaanted liis office vai an Irish 
'-^^—-Tagabond who had borne more than one name and had pro- 
tun. iiSflsed more than one religion. He now called himself Taaff»« 
proslcu- ^ ^ * P^^^^ Roman Catholic Church, and 

secretary to Adda the Papal Nuncio, but had since the Bevohi- 
tSon tamed Ptotestant, had taken a wife, and had diatinguished 
himself bj hia activity in discovering the concealed property 
of those Jesuits and Benedictines who, during the late reign, 
had been quartered in London. The ministers despised him: 
but they trusted him. They thought that he had, by hia 
apostasy, and by the part which he had borne in the spoliation 
of the religious orders, cut himself off from all retreat, and 
that, having nothing but a halter to expect from King James, 
he must be true to King William.* 

This man fell in with a Jacobite agent named Lunt, who 
had, since the Kevolution, been repeatedly employed among 
the discontented gentry of Cheshire and Lancashire, and who 
had been privy to those plans of insurrection which had been 
disconcerted by the battle of the Boyne in 1G90, and by the 
battle of LaHogue in 1692. Lunt had once been arrested on 
suspicion of treason, but had been discharged for want of legal 
proof of his g^t. He was a mere hireling, and was, without 
much difSculty, induced by Taaffe to turn approver. The pair 
went to Trench ard. Lunt told his story, mentioned the names 
of some Cheshire and Lancashire squires to whom he had, as 
he affirmed, carried commissions from Saint Germains, and 
of others, who had, to his knowledge, formed secret hoards 
of arms and ammunition. His simple oath would not have been 
sufficient to support a charge of high treason: but he produced 
another witness whose evidence seemed to make the case com- 
plete. The naxxative was plausible and coherent; and indeed^ 

* Burnet, 11.141, 14S.} md Onslow's note; Xliig»toii>S Trot Elstoiy, 
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though it may hare been embeUiahed by fictions, there Cfoi be crap« 
little doubt that it vas in tubstanoe trae.* Messengefs and- - 
search warrants were sent down to Lancashire. Aaron Smith 
himself went thither; and Taafie went wi& him. Tba alarm 
had been given by some of the nmnerous traitors who ate the 
bread of WilUam. Some of the accused persons had fled ; and 
others had buried their sabres and muskets and burned their 
papers. Nevertheless, discoveries were made which confirmed 
Lunt's depositions. Behind the wainscot of tlie old mansion 
of one Roman Catholic family was discovered a commission 
signed by James. Another house, of Avliich the master had 
absconded, was strictly searched, in spite of the solemn 
asseverations of his wife and his servants that no arms were 
concealed there. While the lady, with her hand on her heart, 
was protesting on her honour that her husband was falsely ac- 
cused, the messengers observed that the back of the chimney 
did not seem to be firmly fixed. It was removed, and a heap 
of blades such as were used bv horse soldiers tumbled out. In 
one of the garrets were found, carefully bricked up, thirty 
saddles for tioopers, as many breastplates, and si:sty cavalry 
swords. Trenchard and Aaron Smith thought the case com- 
plete ; and it was determined that those culprits who had been 
apprehended should be tried by a special commission.** 

Taaffe now confidently expected to be recompensed for his 
sendees: but he found a cold reception at the Treasury. He 
had gone down to Lancashire chiefly in order Unit he might, 
under the protection of a search warrant, pilfer trinkets and 
broad pieces from secret drawers. His sleight of hand however 
had not altogether escaped the observation of his companions. 
ITiey discovered that he had made free with the communion 
plate of the Popish fiuniliesy whose private hoards he had 

* 8e« the Life of Jftmes, II. S24. 
— Klsgtlon; Bttrnet, it. Ht. 
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cii A P. assisted in ransacking. When therefore he applied for reward, 
- • ^^ • he WW dismissedf not merely with a reftual, but with a stem 
xepnmsnd. He went away mad with greediness and s^dte. 
There was yet one way in which he might obtain both money 
and revenge ; and that way he took. He made overtures to the 
friends of the prisoners. He and he alone could undo what he 
had done, could save the accused from the gallows, could cover 
the accusers wilih infimiy, could drive from office tiie Secretary 
and the Solicitor who were the dread of all the friends of King 
James. Loathsome as Taaffe was to the Jacobites, hia offer 
was not to be slighted. He received a sum in hand: he was 
assured that a comfortable annuity for life should be setUed on 
him when ihe business was done; and he was sent down into 
the country, and kept in strict seclusion against the day of 
trial* 

Meanwhile unlicensed pamphlets, in which the Lsacaslure 
plot was classed with Oates's plot, with Dangerfield's plot, with 
Fttller^B plot, with Toung*8 plot , with Whitney*s plot, were €i> 
culated all over the kingdom, and especiaUy in the county 
which was to fiimish the jury. Of these pamphlets the longest, 
the ablest, and the bitterest, entitled a Letter to Secretary 
Trenchard, was commonly ascribed to Ferguson. It is not im- 
probable that Ferguson may have ftimished some of the ma- 
terials, and may have conveyed the manuscript to the press. 
But many passages are written with an art and a "NHgour 
which assuredly did not belong to him. Those who judge by 
internal evidence may perhaps think that, in some parts of this 
remarkable tract, they can discern the last gleam of the ma- 
lignant genius of Montgomery. A few weeks after the ap- 
pearance of the Letter he sank, unhonoured and unlamented, 
into the grave.** 

• Kingston. For the fnct that a bribe wajs given to TaAffe, Kingstun 
cites the evidence taken on onth by the Lords. 
Marci««a« LuttreU'a Diary, Oct. ». 16di. 
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Thera were then no printed newspapers except the London ctiap. 
Qasette. But since the Revolution the newsletter had becolae "^j;^ 
a more important political engine than it had previously been. 
The newftlettera of one writer named Dyerwere 'i^^-idely circulated 
in maauseript. He affected to be a Tory and a High Church- 
man, and was consequently regarded by the foxhunting lords 
of manors , all over the kingdom, as an oracle. He had already 
been twice in prison: but his gains had more than compensated 
for his sufferings, and he stili persisted in seasoning his intelli- 
gence to suit the taste of the countty gentlemen. He now 
turned the Lancashire plot into ridicule, declared that the gone 
which had been found were old fowling jneces , that the saddles 
were meant only for huiting, and that the swords were rusty 
rellques of Edge Hill and Marston Moor.* The effect produced 
by aU this invectiTe and sarcasm on the public nund seems to 
Iwye been great E^en at the Butch Embassy, where assnredly 
there was no leaning towards Jacobitism, there was a strong 
In^resnon that it would be unwise to bring the prisoners to 
triaL In Lancashire and Cheshire the prevaiUng sentiments 
were pity for the accused and hatred of the prosecutors. The 
govemment howerer peroeyered. In October four Judges went 
down to Manchester. At present the populati<m of that town is 
made up of persons bom in erery part of the British Isles, and 
oonsequently has no especial sympathy with the landowners, 
the ftrmeiB and the agricultural labourers of the neighbouring 
districts. But in the seventeenth century the Manchester man 
was a Lancashire man. His politics were those of his county. 
For the old CsTaHer &niil!es of his county he felt a greatrespect ; 
and he was furious when he thought that some of the best blood 
of his county was about to he shed by a knot of Roundhead pet- 
tifoggers from London. Multitudes of people from the neigh- 

* A 9 to Dyor'H nowalottcr, see NftrelMot t^attreU's Diaiy for June and 

August 10t;3, and September 1694. 
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. bouring villages filled the streets of the to\\T., and saw with 
grief and indignation the array of drawn swords and loaded car- 
bines which surrounded the culprits. Aaron Smith's arrange- 
ments do not seem to have been skilful. The chief counsel for 
the Crown was Sir William Williams, who, though now well 
stricken in years and possessed of a great estate, still continued 
to practise. One fault had thrown a dark shade over the latter 
part of his life. The recollection of that day on which he had 
stood up in Westminster Hall , amidst laughter and hooting, to 
defend the dispensing power and to attack the right of petition, 
had, ever since the Revolution, kept him back from honour. 
He was an angry and disappointed man, and was by no means 
disposed to incur unpopularity in the cause of a government to 
which he owed nothing, and from which he hoped nothing. 

Of the trial no detailed report has come down to us; but we 
h ave both a Whig nanatiTe and a Jaoobite n arrati ve.* It seems 
that the pxitonen who were first arraigned did not sever in their 
challenges, and were consequently tried together. Wiliiams 
examined or rather crossexamincd his own ^vitne8se8 with a 
severity which confuse d th em. The crowd which filled the court 
laughed and clamoured. lAmt in particular became completely 
bewildered, mistook one person for another, and did not re- 
coTer himself till the Judges took him oat of the hands of the 
counsel for the Grown. Por tome of the prisoners an alibi was 
set up. Evidence was also produced to show, what was un- 
doubtedly quite true, that Lunt was a man of abandoned cha- 
racter. The result however seemed doubtful till, to the dismay 
of the prosecutors, Taaffe entered the box. He swore with un^ ^ 
bludking forehead that the whole story of the plot was a oircam- 

* Thft Whig narrattvo Is Kingston's; the Jacebita narrative, by an 
anonymoas a!itlior, has Intcly boon rrinfed by the Chctham Society. Peo 
also a Letter out of Lancashire to a Friend in London, giving some Account 
ofthflateTdAU, }«1M. 
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stantial lie devised by himself and Lunt. "Williams threw down chap. 
his brief; and, in tn;th, a more honest advocate might vrell — 
have done the same. The prisoners who were at the bar were 
instantly acquitted: those who had not yet been tried were 
set at liberty: the witnesses for the prosecution were pelted 
out of Manchester: the Clerk of the Crown narrowly escaped 
with life; and the Judges took their departure amidst hisses and 
execrations. 

A few days after the close of the trials at Manchester Wil- M^eeUnj 
liara returned tol^ngland. On the twelfth of November, cnlypariii- 
forty eight hours after his arrival at Kensington, the Houses"**"'* 
met. He congratulated them on the improved aspect of affairs. 
Both by land and by sea the events of the year which was about 
to close had been, on the whole , favourable to the allies: the 
French armies had made no progress : the French fleets had not 
ventured to show themselves: nevertheless, aeafe andhoDOiir> 
able peaoe could be obtained only by a Tigorons prosecution of 
the war; and the war could not be vigorously prosecuted without 
large supplies. 'V^'illiam then reminded the Commons thai the 
Act by which they had settled the tonnage and poundage on the 
Crown for four years was about to ezplrei and expressed his 
hope that it would be renewed. 

After the King had spoken , the Commons, for some reason rioatii of 
whtoh no wzHer has ezplamed, adjourned for a week. Before 
they met again, an event took place which caused great aonow 
at the palace, and through all the ranks oi the Low Church 
party* TiUotaon was taken suddenly ill while attending public 
wor^p in the dii^el of Whitehall Prompt remedies migh^ 
perhaps have saved him: but he would not interrupt the prayers; 
and, before the service was over, his malady waa beyond the 
readi of medioiiiei He was almost speechless: but his fiiends 
long remembered with pleasuro a few broken ^aculattons which 
showed that he enjoyed peace of mind to the last He wa$ 
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Crap, buried in the church of Saint Lavxenoe Jewry, near OuildhalL 
It was there that he had won his immense oiatoiical reputation. 
He had preached there during the thirty years whidipteceded 
his elevation to the throne of Canterbury. His eloquence had 
attracted to the heart of the City crowds of the learned and politCi 
from the Inns of Court and from the lordly mamioiie of Saint 
Ja]]iM*B and Soho. A considerable part of his congregation had 
generally consisted of young clergymen , who came to learn the 
art of preaching at the feet of him who was uniTersally con- 
iddered ai the first of preaohen. To this church his remaina 
ivm now carried tiizough a mourning population. The heane 
waa followed by an endless tram of splendid equipages £rom 
Lambeth through Southwadt and over London Bridge. Burnet 
preached the fhneral sermon. His kind and honest heart was 
oYereome by so many tender xecollecti<ms that, in ^e midst of 
bis disoouxse, he paused and burst into tears, while « loud 
moan of sonow me from the whole auditoiy. The Queen could 
not speak of her ftvouxite instructor without weeping. Even 
"William was visibly moved. hare lost,** he said, **the best 
friend tiiat I eVer had, and the best man that I ever knew.** The 
only Englishman who la mentioned with tenderness fai any part 
of Uie great mass of letters which the King wrote to Hon^u is 
TiUotson. The Archbishop had left a widow. To herTViUiam 
granted a pension of four hundred a year , wluoh he afterwards 
increased to an hundred. His anxiety that she should receire 
her income regularly and without atoppages waa honourable to 
him. Every quarterday he ordered die money, without any 
deduction, to be brought to himsdf , and immedlataly sent it 
to her. TiUotson had bequeathed to her no property, except a 
great number of manuscript sermons. Such was his ihme among 
his contemporaries that those sermons were purchased by the 
booksellers for the almost incredible sum of two thousand five 
hundred guineas, ecjuivalent, in the wretclied state in which 
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the diver coin then was , to at least three thousand six hundred ce ap« 
pounds. Such a price had never before been given in England • 
for any copyright About the same time Dryden , whose repu- 
tation was then in the zenith, received thirteen hundred pounds 
for his translation of all the works of Yiigili and waa thought to 
have been aplendidly remunerated. * 

It was not easy to fill satisfactorily the high place which "[^^^ 
Tillotaon had left vacant. Mary gave her voice for Stillingfleet, «hop or 
and pressed his claims as earnestly as she ever ventured to preaa buy. " 
any thing. In abilities and attainments he had few superion 
among the clergy. But, though he would probably have been 
eonaidered as a Low Ohurchman by Jane and South, he waa 
too high a Churohmaa for Williun; and Tenison was ap- 
pointed* The new primate was not eminent^ diatinguiahed by 
eloquence or learning: but he waa honest, prudent, laborious 
and benevolent: he had been a good rector of a large parish 
and a good bishop of a large diocese: detraction had not yet 
been busy with his name; and It might well be thought that a 
man of plain aenae, modeialion and integrity, waa more likely 
than a man of brilliant gentua and lolly spirit to lucceed in the 
arduona taak of quieting a diacjmtented and dietraoted Ghurdi. 

Meanwhile the Commona had entered npon buameaa. They 
eheerihlly yoted about two millions four hundred thousand 
pounds for the army, and as much for the navy. The land tax 
for the year was again fixed at four shiUinga in the pound: the 
Tonnage Act waa renewed for a term of five years; and a fimd 
waa established on which the government waa authorised to 
boRow two ndUiona and a half. 

Some time waa ^ent by both Houses ui discussing the 
Manciiester trials. If the malecontents had been wise, they V" " 

•MltlQIM. 



* BireVf Ufe of Tillotson; thtFanentl Sermon preaebed bj narnet; 
Xlllam to Heinsittt, ^^^^im. 
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. would have been satisfied with the advantage which they had 
ahready gained. Their friends had been set free. The prose- 
cutors had with difficulty escaped from the hands of an enraged 
multitude. The character of the government had been seriously 
damaged. The ministers were accused, in prose and in verse, 
sometimes in earnest and sometimes in jest, of having hired a 
gang of rufEans to swear away the lives of honest gentlemen. 
Even moderate politicians , who gave no credit to these foul im- 
putations, owned that Trenchard ought to have remembered 
the Tillanies of Fuller and Young, and to have been on his 
guard against such wretches as TaafTe and Lunt. The unfor- 
tunate Secretary's health and spuits had given way. It was 
said that he was dying; and it was certain that he would not 
long continue to hold the seals. The Tories had won a great 
victory; but, in their eagerness to improye it| they turned it 
into a defeat. 

Early in the session Howe complained, with his usual vehe- 
mence and asperity, of the indignities to which innocent and 
honourable men, highly descended and highly esteemedi had 
been subjected by Aaron Smith and the wretbhes vho were in 
his pay. The leading Whigs, with great judgment, demanded 
an inquiry. Then the Tories began to flinch. They well knew 
that an inquiry could not strengthen their ease, and might 
weaken it The issue, they ssad, had been tiied: a jury had 
pvonounoed: the verdiot was dc&iitive; and H would be mon- 
strous to give the ilUse witnesses who had been stoned out of 
Manchester an opportunity of repeating their lessom To this 
argument the answer was obtious. The Terdiet was defiaitiYe 
as respected the defimdantSt but not as respected the prose- 
eulors. Hie prosecutors were now hi tiieir turn deftndants, 
and were entitled to all the pxivUeges of defendants. It did not 
follow, because the Lanca^ire gentlemen had been found, and 
Tery properly found, not guilty of tieason, that the Secretary o( 
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State OK the Solicitor of the Treasury had been guilty of unfair* 
new or eyen of rashness. The Houses by one hundred and nine- 
teen votes to. one hundred and two resolved that Aaron Smith 
and the witnessee on boUi sides should be ordered to attend. 
Several days were passed in examination and crossexamination; 
and iome^es the sittings extended far into the night. It soon 
became clear that the prosecution had not been lightly instituted, 
and that some of the persons who had been acquitted had been 
concerned in treaaonable aohemes. The Tories would now hare 
been content with a drawn battle : but the Whigs were not dis« 
posed to forego Iheir advantage. It was moved that there had 
been a sufficient ground for the proceedings befbfe the Special 
GonimiBaion; and thia motion was canied without a division. 
Ihe opposition proposed to add some words implying that the 
witnesses fixr the Cirown had forsworn themselves: but these 
words were rejected by one hundred and thirty sk votes to one 
hundred and nme; and it was resolved by one hundred and 
thirty three votes to ninety seven that there had been a dan* 
geroos conspiracy, ^e Lords had meaniriiile been deliberating 
on the same sulject, and had come to the same conclusion. 
They sent TaaA» to prison for prevarication; and they passed 
yesidntiona aequtting both the government and the judges of 
all blame. The puhlio however continued to thmk that the 
gentlemen who had been tried at Manchester had been unjusti- 
fiably persecuted, till a Jacobite plot of singular atrocity, 
brought home to the plotters by decisive evidence, produced a 
violent revulsion of feeling.* 

Meanwhile three bUls, which had been repeatedly discussed 
in preceding years, and two of which had been carried in vain 
to the foot of the throne, had been again brought in; the Place 



* 8«e the Journals of the two liousea. The only Mcount tbAt we havf 
of the debates U in the Utters of L'Uennitage* 
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cnAP. BUI, the Bill for the Hegolatlon of Trials in cases of Treason, 
and the Tdnmld Bill 
pueeBiu. The Fhuse Bill did not reach the Lords. It was thrice read 
in the Lower House , but was not passed. At the Tery last mo* 

ment it was rejected by a hundred and seventy five votes to a 
hundred and forty two. Howe and Harley were the tellers for 
the minority. * 

Bill for The Bill for the Regulation of Trials in cases of Treason 
laLon of' went up again to the Peers. Tlieir Lordships ac:ain added to 
e*io'o" the clause which had formerly been fatal to it. The Commons 
Tmmm. again refused to grant any new privilege to the hereditary 
aristocracy. Conferences were again held: reasons were again 
exchanged: both Houses were again obstinate j and the bill 
* was again lost.** 
Tb« The Triennial Bill was more fortunate. . It was brought in 

Tfieulti ^j^g gj^g^ q£ ^j^g session, and went easily and rapidly 
panad. t^irougi^ both Houses. The only question about which there 
was any serious contention was, how long the existing Parlia- 
ment should be suffered to continue. After several sharp 
debates November in the year 1696 was fixed as the extreme 
term. The Tonnage Bill and the Triennial Bill proceeded 
almost side by side. Both were, on the twenty- second of 
December, ready for the royal assent. William came in state 
on that day to Westminster. The attendance of members of 
both Houses was large. When the Clerk of the Crown read the 
words, "A Bill for the frequent Calling and Meeting of Par- 
liaments ," the anxiety was great. When the Clerk of the 
Parliament made answer, "Le roy et la royne le Teulent,*' a 

* CommooiP JonrnaU , Feb. 10. ISSf. As this bill never reached ths 
Lord*, it is nut to be found among their arahlTes. I hare therefore no 
rneans of diicovering whether it differed in any rsq^eot from the bill of the 

preceding year. 

** Ths bietofjf of thti bill naf be read in tho Jonmsia of Oe Hoosee* 
The •ootctti not a veiy vehomeat one, lasted till flio 90th of ApvIL 
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loud and long hum of delight and exultation rose from the chap. 
benches and the bar.* "William had resolved many months - 
before not to refuse his assent a second time to so popular 
a law.** Tliere were some however who thought that he would 
not have made so great a concession if he had on that day been 
quite himself. It was plain indeed that he was strangely 
agitated and unnerved. It had been announced that he would 
dine in public at Whitehall. But he disappointed the curiosity 
of the multitude which on such occasions flocked to the Court| 
and hurried back to Kensington.*** 

He had but too good reason to be uneasy. His wife had, jOjij^h ot 
during two or three days, been poorly; and on the preceding 
evening grave sjinptoms had appeared. Sir Thomas Millington, 
who was physician in ordinary to the King, thought that she 
had the measles. But Kadcliffe, who, with coarse manners 
and little book learning, had raised himself to the first practice 
in London chiefly by his rare skill in diagnostics,' uttered the 
more alarming words, small pox. That disease, oyer which 
Bcience has since achieved a succession of glorious and bene- 
ficent victories, was then the most terrible of all the ministers 
of death. The havoc of the plague had been far more rapid: 
but the plague had visited our shozes only once or twice within 
Jiving memory; and the small pox was fliways present, filling 
the churchyards with corpses, tormenting with constant fears 
all whom it had not yet stricken, leaving on those whose lives 
It spared the hideous traces of its power, turning the babe into 
a changeling at which the mother shuddered , and making the 
eyes and cheeks of the betrothed maiden objects of horror to 

« **Tb« Commons says Narcissus Luttrell, "gave a great hum." 
"Le murmure qui est la niarqao d'applaudissemeot tatti gnuid qu'oa peat 

dire qu'il cstoU aniversel." — L*Uermitage , 

Jan* 

** L'Hermltage says this in his despatch of Nov« ||« 
BnmUt II. lS7.i Van Citten, 
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CHAP, the lover. Towards the end of the }'ear 1694, this pestilence 
was more than usually severe. At length the infection spread 
to the palace, and reached the young and hlooming Queen. 
She received the intimation of her danger 'with true greatness 
of lOuL She gave orders that every lady of her bedchamber, 
every maid of honour, nay, every menial servant, who had not 
had the small pox, should instantly leave Kensington House. 
She locked herself up during a short time in her closet, 
burned some paperSi arranged others, and then oahnly awaited 
her fate. 

During two or three days there were many alternations of 
hope and fear* The physicians contradicted each other and 
themselves in a way whi«sh sufficiently indieatea the state of 
medical science in tiiat age. The disease was measles: it was 
loariet fever: it was spotted fever: it was erysipelas. At one 
moment some symptoms, which in truth showed that the ease 
was almost hopeless , were hailed as indications of returning 
health* At length aU doubt was over. Kadc]iffe*s ojdnion 
pcoTod to be right It was plain that the Queen was sinking 
under small pox of the most mslignant type. 

All this time 'William remained night and day nesr her bed« 
side. The litde eoueh on which he slept when he was in eamp 
waa spread for him in Uie antechamber: but he scaryly lay 
down on it The sight of his misery , the Butch Envoy wrote, 
was enough to melt the hardest heart Nothing se«ned to be 
left of the man whose serene fortitude had been the wonder of 
old soldiers on the disastrous day of Lsnden, and of old sailors 
OB that fearM siglit among the sheets of ice and banks of sand 
on the coast of Gbree. The veiy domestics saw the tears 
running unchecked down that face, of which the stem com- 
posure had seldom been disturbed by any triumph *or by any 
defbat Sewal of the prelates were in attendance. The King 
drew Burnet aside, and gave way to an agony of griet *^There 
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is no hope," he cried. "I was the happiest man on earth; and rnAp. 
I am the mos( miserahle. She had no fault; none: you knew ■ 
her well: but you could not know, nobody but myself could 
know, her goodness.** Tenison undertook to tell her that she 
was dying. He was afraid that such a communication, abruptly 
made, might agitate her violently, and began with mueliina- 
nagement. But she lOon caught his meaning, and, with that 
gentle womanly courage which so often puts our bravery to 
Bhame, submitted herself to the will of God. She called for a 
unall cabinet in which her most important papers were locked 
up, gB,ye orders that, as soon as she was no more , it ahottid be 
deliyered to the King, and then dismissed worldly cares from 
her mind. She received the Euchariit, and repeated her part 
of the office with unimpaired memory and intelligence, though 
in a feeble Toice. She observed that Teniaon had been long 
atanding at her bedside, and, with that aweet courteay which 
waa habitual to her, faltered out her eommanda that he would 
ait down, and repeated them till he obeyed. After ahe had 
reoeiTed the aaerament ahe aank rapidly, and uttered oefy a 
few broken worda. Twice ahe tried to take a last fiureweU of 
him whom ahe had lored ao truly and entirely: but ahe waa 
unable to apeak. He had a ancceaaion of fita ao alanmng that 
hia Tmj CkrandUors, who were aaaembled In a neighbouring 
room, were apprehenaive for luaxeaaon and hia life. ThtfDuke 
of Leeds, at the request of hia ooUeaguea, ventured to aaanme 
the friendly guardianahip of which minda deranged by sorrow 
stand in need. A few minutes before the Queen expired, WE* 
Ham was removed, ahnoathiaenaible, frrom the rick room. 

Mary died in peace with Anne. Before the physicians had 
pronounced the case hopeless, the Princess, who was then in 
very delicate health, had sent a kind message; andMaiyhad 
returned a kind answer. The Princess had then proposed to 
^come herself: but WilUam had, hi very graeious terms, declined 
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CHAP, fhe offer. The excitement of an Interview, he eaid,. would be 
■y ll^" too mueh for both sisters. If a &Tourable turn took place, Her 
Boyal Highness should be most welcome to Kennngton» A few 
hours later all was over. * 

The public sonrow was great and geneial. ForMar/s blame- 
less life , her large charities and her winning manners had con- 
quered tiie hearts of her people. When the Commons next met 
they sate for a time in profound silence. At length it was moved 
and resolved that an Address of Condolence should be pre- 
sented to the King; and Ihen the House bioke up Without pro- 
ceeding to other business. TheDutch envoyinfonned the States 
Qeneral that many of the members had .handkerchiefe at their 
eyes. The number of sad faces in the street struck every, ob 
server. The moummg. was more general than even the mourn* 
ing for Charles the Second had been. On the Sunday which 
IbUowed the Queen's death heat virtues were celebrated in al- 
most every parish diurch of the Capital, and in almost every 
great meeting of nonconformists.** 

The most estimable Jacobites respected the sorrow of Wil- 
liam and the memory of Mary. But to the fiercer zealots of the 
party neither the house of mourning nor the grave was sacred. 
At Bristol the adherents of Sir John Knight rang the bells as if 
for a A,ictory.*** It has often been repeated, and is not at all 
improbable, that a nonjuring divine, in the midst of the general 
I lamentation, preached on the text, "Go: see now this cursed 

• Burnet, ii. 136. 138.; Narcissus Luttrell's Diary; Van Cittcrs 

0««'88. _ ,„ Dm. 25. Dee. VS. _ , * t jt 

T — 1C9?; L Hermitage, t r- 7 r- Jan* tt-; Vernwn to Lord Lcx> 

J»n. 7. * ' J«n. 4. J«n. 7. 

iagton, Dec. 21. 25. 28., Jan. 1.; TeuUon'a Funeral Sermon. 

Evelyn** Diary; Naroiasaa Lnttreir* Diary; Gonuaoni* Jovmata, 
Dm* SS. 1694; Stirewabary to Lexington, of the same date; VaaCitten^ uf 
the same date; L'Hermltage, Jan. 1695. Among the sermons on Mary's 
death, that of Sherlock, preached in the Temple Church, and thuae of 
Bxfw mi fist«i« preMhed to great Preabyterlan congreffttloiM« deeenra 
notice. 

NarciMOs Luttreirs Diary. 
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vromm. and bury her: for slie ia a King's daughter.** It U certun chap. ' 
that some of the ^eoted priests pursued her to the graye ^th ■ ^^^ -^ 
mredives. Her death , they said , was evidentLy a judgment ibr 
herciime. God had, from tiiie top of Sinai, hi thunder and 
Ughtnmg, promised length of days to children who should 
honour their parents; and in this promise was plainly implied 
a menace. What &ther had ever been worse treated by his 
daughters than James by Mary and Anne? Maiy was gone, out 
off in the prime of life, in the glow of beauty, in tiie h«ght of 
prosperity; and Anne would do well to profit by tiie wanung. 
Wagstaffe went further, and dwelt much on certain wonderful 
coinddences of tune. James had been driven from his palace 
and country in Christmas week. Mary had died in Ghiistmas 
week, niere could be no doubt that, if the secrets ofProvidehce 
were disdosed to us, we should find that the turns of the daugh- 
ter's complaint in December 1694 bore an eiaot analogy to tho 
turns of tiie f^ther^s fortune in D6cemberl688. It was at mid- 
night that the father ran away fromBochester: it was at mid- 
night that the daughter expired. Such was the profimdity and 
such the ingenuity of a writer whom the Jacobite schismatics 
justly regarded as one of their ablest chieft.* 

The Whigs soon had an opportunity of retaliating. They 
triumphantly related that a scrivener in the Borough, a stanch 
friend of herisditary right, while exulting in the judgment which 
had overtaken the Queen, had hunself fiUlen down dead in a 
fit** 

The fhneral was long remembered as the saddest and most Paaerai 
august that Westminster had ever seen. While the Queen's 
remains lay in state at Whitehall, the neighbouring streets were 
filled every day, from sunrise to sunset, by crowds which made 

* Remarks os ■om« late Sennonit ISSS; A Dttfesee of tiM Aielibiahop*a 

Sermon, 

** NnrcisiiUH Luttrell's Diaiy. 
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all traffic impoaiible. 13w twoHooaes with their maeea followed 
Uie hearae, the Lorda lohad m aoadet and aodaiBf tha Coin* 
mona in loi^f Mack man^aa. KopcaoedlngSoTareSgiihad over 
boon attended to the grave bjr a Parliament: for, till then, the 
Pailiamrat had always expired with the Sovereign. A paper had 
Indeed been eireolated, in wbieh the logic of a amall iharp pettH 
fogger waa employed to prove that write, iaaued in the Joint 
namea ofWiSaStm and Maiy, eeaaed to be of fovee aa aoon aa 
William reigned alone. But this paltry cavil had completely 
failed. It had not even been mentioned .in the Lower Hbiiae, 
and had been mentioned in the Upper only to be oonten^tuoiialy 
overruled. The whole Magiatraoy of the Gitj awelled Hiepato^ 
ceaalon. The bannen of Englaxid and Rcance, Scotland and 
Ifebaidi were oaixied by great noblei before the eorpae. The 
paU waa borne by the cfaieft of the Oluatrioua houaea of Howard, 
Seymour, Grey, and Stanley. On the gorgeoua coffin of purple 
and gold were laid the crown and aceptre of the realm. The day 
waa well tuited to such a ceremony. The sky waa dark and 
troubled; and a few ghastly flakes of snow fell on the black 
plumes of the funeral car. Within the Abbey, nave, chohr and 
transept were in a blaze with innumerable waxlights. The body 
^as deposited under a magnificent canopy in the centre of the 
church while the Primate preached. The earlier part of his 
discourse was deformed by pedantic divisions and subdivisions: 
but towards the close he told what he had himself seen and 
heard with a simplicity and earnestness more affecting than the 
most skilful rhetoric. Through the whole ceremony the distant 
booming of cannon was heard every minute from the batteries 
of the Tower. The gentle Queen sleeps among her illustrious 
kindred in the aoathem aisle of the Chapel of Henry the 
Seventh.* 

• L'Hprmltape , March ,«g. 1(?J>5; LODdOS QllWtU, MSTCllT.t TwU* 
foo'i Funeral 3ermou; £vclyn'8 Diar/. 



The affection with vhioh her husband cherished her memory chap. 
was soon attested by a monument the most superb that was eyer ■ ' 
erected to any soveidgn. No scheme had been ao much her q,^,^. 
own, none had been so near her heart, aa that of conyerting Jij^pjj^i 
the palace at Greenwich into a retreat for seamen. It had oc- founded, 
curred to her when she had found it difficult to proyide good 
shelter and good attendance for the thousands of braye men 
who had come back to England wounded after the battle oILa 
Hogae. While she liyed scarcely any step was taken towaida 
the accomplishing of her favourite design. But it should seem 
that, as soon as hef husband had lost her, he began to fepioaoh 
himself for haying neglected her wishes. Ko time was lost A 
plan was furnished by Wien; and aoon an edifice, surpassing 
that asylum which the magnificent Lewia had proyided for his 
soldiers, rose on the margin of the Thames. Whoever reads 
the inscription which runs round the frieze of the hall will ob- 
aerye that WUliam claims no part of the merit of the dedgn* and 
that the praise is ascribed to Haiy alone. Had theElng^a life 
been prolonged till the woHlb were completed, a statue of her 
who was the real foundress of the institation would hare had a 
conspicuous place in that court which presents two lofty domes 
and two graeefid colonnadea to the multitudes who are per^ 
petttiUy passing up and down the hnperial riyer. But that part 
of the plan was never eairied into eifeet; and ibw of those who 
now gaae on the noblest of European hospitals are aware that it 
ia a memorial of the vvtuea of the good QueenHary, of the love 
and sorrow of William, andofthegretttviotoiyofLaHogue. 
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